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WANDERINGS 
L MAGIC 


"¥ ‘HE Rio Grande swirled between the leafing cot- 

tonwoods along its banks, broke into foam on 
the rocky points of little islands, and reunited below in 
a muddy flood, racing towards the Chamita bridge. 
There had been storms in the mountains, and the sedi- 
ment carried by the swollen waters filled the still pools 
beneath the tall cottonwoods. Thus the swift current 
winding through the parched land left behind it a vivid 
streak of green. The broad valley between two ranges 
of mountains was drenched in a cloudless, windless 
warmth. The reddish cliff of the high mesa shimmered 
and dazzled. Far away on the summits of the western 
mountains a line of pure white glittered against the 
hard blue curtain of the horizon. . . . 

A man coming from a field of sprouting alfalfa scru- 
tinized the swollen river, noting its recent depredations 
against his land and the fresh pools of yellowish silt. 
Just below lay one of the transient islands that the rest- 
less river was forever making and unmaking. Across 
its gravelly surface ran the wheel tracks of a casual 
road, rising from the muddy shallow of a lagoon in the 
underbrush and disappearing abruptly on the further 
side into the turbulent river. This was a ford that saved 
a couple of miles over the highroad and the Chamita 
bridge to the opposite side of the Rio Grande, and, 
like all fords, safe enough ordinarily for those who are 
used to them, but treacherous for the stranger especially 
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4 WANDERINGS _ 
in flood water... . The man’s roving glance was 


caught by the sight of a horse and light covered-buggy 
standing motionless in the river beyond the island. The 
water was breaking in ripples against the spokes of the 
high wheels. 

“What’s he trying to do out there?” the man mut- 
tered, assuming that the covered buggy had an occu- 
pant. “Doesn’t he know that the water is too high to 
ford?” 

The horse, making no effort to advance or retreat, 
seemed stalled, the swift stream breaking against its 
belly. Grove parted the sagging wires of the fence 
along the bank and thrust himself through to the nar- 
row strip of crumbling bank. When he was opposite 
the island he called in a high voice that carried through 
the grumble of the river,— 

“You can’t cross there! . .. You'll have to come 
back !” 

There was no response from the buggy. After an- 
other ineffectual hail he waded through the shallow 
water to the small island and called again. This time a 
woman’s face looked through the opening in the raised 
top of the buggy, then disappeared. Somewhat irri- 
tated, Grove strode out into the river as far as the stalled 


“buggy. The woman was sitting with her feet tucked’ 
under her on the seat, reading a book from which she™ 


barely raised her eyes when Grove’s face appeared. 

“What’s the trouble?’ he demanded roughly, 

“Nothing! My ‘horse baulked,” the woman replied 
after a little consideration. ‘When he gets tired of 
standing in that cold water I suppose he will start 
across.” 

She twitched experimentally at the loose reins, and 
in response the horse kicked out. 

“Don’t do that!” Grove warned. “He'll tip you 
over.” 
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The woman reached for the whip, but the man 
grasped her hand. 

“Your horse has more sense than to try crossing here 
when the river is at flood,” he said angrily. Wading 
further into the stream he took the horse by the bridle 
and backed the buggy to the island. The woman 
watched him silently while he turned the horse around, 
her small mouth opening into a slow, quizzical smile, 
as he remarked gruffly,— 

“Better keep to the bridge until you know the 
river!” 

He was dripping to the waist from his plunge into 
the cold water. As the woman’s smile broke into an 
amused chuckle he asked,— 

“Where do you want to go?” 

For reply she pointed to an adobe building across the 
river, partly concealed by the leafy cottonwoods. 

“The Toniza place?” 

The woman nodded affirmatively, adding,— 

“Tt’s mine now.” 

Thereupon Grove examined her more closely. She 
was tall and slight, with small, delicate features, a 
tanned and freckled complexion, and of an indetermi- 
nate age. She wore a mouse-colored corduroy blouse 
and skirt, which harmonized with the light hair that es- 
caped from the rim of a velvet cap. . . . Her smile had 
lapsed into an expression of amused complacency, as if 
she wished him to realize that far from performing a 
chivalric service for which she should feel grateful he 

had merely spoiled what might have been an exciting 
adventure by his male interference in what was purely 
her own affair, between herself, her baulky animal, and 
the turbulent river. To establish this point she re- 
marked finally,— 

“I was in no hurry, just as soon sit here and read 
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as anywhere. . . . The horse would have crossed when 
he got ready!” 

“T doubt it: he knows too much to take such a chance. 
... And the next time you come to this side, you'd 
better stick to the bridge.”’ 

“The bridge being provided for women, children, 
and fools?” she suggested impertinently, in her even, 
ironical speech. ‘‘My Mexican crossed the ford this 
morning.” 

Every inflection of her clear voice seemed meant to 
convey to him a calculated superiority. 

“Your Mexican knows the river—and probably 
knows how to drive a horse.” 

She made no reply to his last observation. His irri- 
tation mounted under the woman’s nonchalant manner. 
They stared at each other hostilely until with another 
scornful smile she drew in the reins and drove off 
to the lower end of the island where some fresh 
wheel-tracks indicated another ford. Grove checked 
the protest on his lips, muttering instead to him- 
self,—‘‘Let her drown herself if she wants to, the 
fool woman!’ He watched the light buggy rock over 
the boulders and sway forward into the river. This 
time the horse seemingly satisfied with the situation 


_ stepped cautiously out into midstream where the muddy. 
water swirled into the buggy. The occupant stretched - 


out her feet on the dashboard and glancing back at the 
man on shore deliberately whipped the animal. 

“The silly fool!’ Grove exclaimed, wading back to 
his own shore. “I'd like to see her dumped in the river 
—might put some sense in her.” . 

He had rarely met any one so little to his liking, so 
immediately inimical... . So this was the woman 
who had bought or leased the old Toniza place—he re- 
membered now that the storekeeper had told him some 
easterners had moved in there recently. Ranching it, or 
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invaliding, like so many others. . . . She might be 
anywhere from thirty to sixty, he decided, as he patched 
the wire fence where in his haste to help the stranded 
woman he had broken through. 


II 


RESENTLY the Rio Grande sank back into its 
narrow bed where it chattered over the loose rocks 
revealed by low water. Although the ford was used 
occasionally by those wishing to save the two miles of 
road by the Chamita bridge, mostly Indians and Mexi- 
cans not possessing motor cars, there was little traffic 
between the two sides of the river. They were sepa- 
rate, parallel worlds facing each other across the swift 
current, and differed in character though of the same 
community. The Chamita side, where the strange 
woman: lived in a small adobe ranch house almost di- 
rectly opposite Grove’s orchard, was considered the 
more remote, the less desirable land because no high- 
way traversed it, merely a sandy cart track leading to 
the wilds of a mountain cafion,—sheep ground and cat- 
tle range; while on the eastern bank, half a mile from 
the river bed, ran the new motor road that led north- 
ward to the Colorado valleys and so out into the world 
at large. Over this highway passed a fairly constant 
stream of motorists, many of them from remote places, 
their origin and destination sometimes blazoned on 
their muddy cars, so that even a solitary rancher like 
Ezra Grove, who had cut cables with the outer world, 
could gain indirectly through the coming and going on 
the highway a sense of life, of movement. 
Neighbors stopped to gossip, scattering the news of 
the thin community like pollen,—especially Ham, the 
prosperous merchant of Chamita in whose corrugated 
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iron warehouse the ranchers, as well as the Mexicans 
and Indians, within a circle of thirty miles outfitted. 
Thus had come to Grove the information that some 
woman “from the East’”—a school teacher sort of 
woman named Lamont—had bought the rundown 
Toniza place across the river and was trying to ranch 
in a feeble sort of way. She kept on the Mexican 
family that had occupied the place previously as care- 
takers and besides had two youths with her, both of 
whom rode badly and worked desultorily with the 
Mexican in the neglected orchard and garden. Most 
likely they were the woman’s sons, one of them at least, 
the younger fair-headed boy. She seemed old enough 
to have grown sons, so Ham thought, who had seen 
Mrs, Lamont in his store. An ineffectual and inexpert 
air hung about the Toniza place, as it was still called. 
The storekeeper had seen many of these experiments 
fail in the long years of his residence in the state. 
The people came from some city, bought a little prop- 
erty without sufficient information, spent on it all their 
savings in wages and material, until their hoard having 
given out after a crop failure or two, the venturers 
faded away, their dream collapsed. This would be 
another such case, Ham judged, and his listener, aware 
that he himself was still more or less on trial, did not 


dispute the conclusion. . .. “A fool woman with a 
couple of cubs,” that was all! And he thought no more 
about his neighbor across the river... . 


Until one afternoon some weeks later he had occa- 
sion to take the rough road on the Chamita side of the 
river in his small car, going in search of a Mexican 
laborer who lived at the end of the narrow cafion, 
occasionally visited by tourists because of the Indian 
caves high up in its sandstone walls. As Grove passed 
the Toniza adobe he looked curiously at the place, the 
storekeeper’s gossip coming back to his mind. The 
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fruit trees had been badly pruned, not sufficiently to 
yield a good crop this abundant year; the brush was 
lying where it had fallen, untidily, with alfalfa grow- 
ing through it; the garden patch was but negligently 
cultivated. . . . Before the house door a young man 
sat in his shirt sleeves reading a book, although the 
sun had yet two good hours to go. There was no sign 
of the woman. . . . Grove had completed his errand 
and was returning through the rutty cafion where the 
road was so badly washed by recent rains that he could 
not drive fast. Above him just beneath the level floor 
of the mesa the Indians had scooped their caves like 
birds’ nests from the soft cliffs, out of reach of prowl- 
ing enemies. He was wondering idly how they had 
got water from the trickling stream so far below their 
dwellings, when he noticed something that looked like 
a human figure huddled against the bank of the arroyo 
some distance from the road. Startled by the presence 
of this-inert figure, many miles from any habitation, 
Grove stopped his car, which was laboriously crawling 
through the sandy riverbed, as if he expected the thing 
to come to life and explain itself. His eyes might be 
playing tricks with him in the shadows of dusk, but to 
make sure he leaped from his car with the instinct to 
help that living in this remote mountain land had al- 
ready given him. It was not until he bent over the hud- 
dled figure that he realized it was a woman’s form rest- 
ing against the sand, the head drooped to one side with 
closed eyes. An open book had fallen from the inert 
hand, a Spanish phrase book. . . . He touched the 
woman’s shoulder, and the eyelids suddenly opened. 
The gray eyes looked into his from a mind that seemed 
not wholly conscious, summoning a resistance. 

“What’s happened?” he asked, realizing ironically 
that chance had brought him a second time to the aid 
of his neighbor, 
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”) 


“Something broken this time,” the woman replied 
after a few moments. “I think it’s an arm or maybe 
a shoulder !’’ 

Her voice was calm, as if her mind was now quite 
clear, already grasping the situation. Heard thus close 
it was a pleasant voice, educated and sophisti- 
cated. 

ed fell, ” she explained, speaking slowly, pausing be- 
tween each statement as if she were considering just 
what she would admit. “I'd been looking into the In- 
dian caves. . . . They are very interesting. . . . Have 
you seen them?” 

The man felt oddly ashamed that he had never taken 
the trouble in all the years he had been living in this 
country to climb the cliff and look at the caves. 

“There are pictures on the walls still quite recogniza- 
ble of men and animals.” 

“Tve heard about them,” he interrupted impatiently. 

“The paths to the caves are worn and slippery, and in 
coming from the upper row I must have fallen—a long 
way,” she added, looking up at the cliff, which was 
now dark above them. “When I came to myself ‘I 
could only crawl, a little way at a time. That was in 

the morning. It has taken all this time to come as far 
as this.” 

“You were studying Spanish?” Grove asked, pick- 
ing up the phrase book. 

“I had it in my bag. . . . It kept me from thinking 
about the pain when I had to rest,” she explained. 
“This last time I must have dozed off. . . . Am I far 
from the road?” 

“Only a few yards, ae nobody might be passing 
for days!” 

“Oh, somebody would come—as you did,” she smiled 
back into his eyes, to let him know that her clear mind 
refused emotional crises. 
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“Well, we must get you out of here somehow.” 

She smiled mockingly. 

“You seem destined to get me out of things.” ~ 

“Tl have to carry you.” 

The injured woman looked Grove over apprais- 
ingly, 

- “You might try,” she admitted cautiously. 

She put an arm over his shoulder and instructed him 
methodically how to lift her, as if she had had the 
training of a nurse. When he had raised her from the 
ground she noosed her thin hands behind his neck and 
helped him get his balance. Her slight figure lay softly 
in his arms. Her cool eyes looking directly into his 
troubled him with their impersonal, inquiring light. 
She seemed to find it amusing! 

Suddenly the gray eyes closed with a suppressed 
groan that sounded like a child’s sigh. Forgetting his 
impatience with the woman Grove carried her as gently 
as he could over the uneven surface of the arroyo to 
his car. The little white face with the closed eyes 
lying so still against his coat looked younger than he 
had thought the woman was. Her bare neck was 
burned brown, and the hair falling across a temple had 
threads of gray. . . . He propped the limp figure on 
the seat beside him and started the engine. At the first 
movement Mrs. Lamont slumped into a little heap with 
a groan. 

“Tf£ you would put an arm around me,” she informed 
him coldly, “I might make it without fainting.” 

He obeyed her suggestion, steering the car through 
the ruts with his left hand. Presently her head fell 
to his shoulder, and he knew that she had fainted. He 
drove faster. The warmth of the woman’s body, the 
curve of her neck against his arm somehow stilled the 
resentment that her speech invariably aroused... . 
Once when the car stopped before entering a slough 
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she opened her eyes and stared contemplatively at him 
as if she were trying to formulate a thought. 

“You'd do pretty well on an ambulance,’ she ob- 
served at last, and all his instinctive dislike of the 
woman swept back into his mind. 

“I’ve no desire for the job,” he retorted... . 

He carried the injured woman into the adobe house 
with the aid of the two young men (who accepted the 
accident as calmly as Mrs. Lamont) and then fetched 
the doctor from Esmeralda. When, all neighborly of- 
fices having been done, Grove drove off into the night 
he had a queer mixture of impressions. . . . The in- 
terior of the adobe house was clean enough, he recalled, _ 
but disorderly, as if its inhabitants camped rather than 
lived in its five rooms, depositing their belongings any- 
where.- The living room, with a tiny corner fireplace, 
was littered with books and magazines and cigarette 
boxes. “Just the sort of cluttered place she would 
make,” he reflected, comparing it with his own neat 
interior. Yet there was an air of refinement about the 
adobe that more orderly houses often lacked, the at- 
mosphere of people who lived more in their minds than 
through food and clothes and toilet accessories. . 
The younger of the two youths, very blond and supple, 
with a brush of thick light hair waving over a high 
forehead, must be the woman’s son. She called him 
“Johnny,” and there was more of brother and sister in 
their relation than of mother and son, as he divined 
from the way she joked with him while being helped 
to bed. “Now light me a cigarette, Johnny,” she had 
said, “and I'll do very well.” (She had also offered 
him one in dismissal.) . . . The other boy, quite dark 
and foreign looking, had hovered in the background, 
his long olive-colored hands twitching nervously, hardly 
opening his mouth. The woman had smiled at him 
too, calling him “Vanya” with a certain softness of 
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modulation that indicated an affectionate intimacy, 
and when the dark youth took her small hands im- 
pulsively in his she caressed his olive cheek, making a 
place for him to sit on the bed. Another son, by a 
different father? Russian? . . 

_ Queer people, he concluded, as he turned at last into 
his own ranch and dismissed the evening’s adventure 
from his mind. He did not like queer people with un- 
certain backgrounds. Nevertheless courtesy, human 
friendliness, seemed to demand that he should call at 
the adobe house across the river the next time he went 
that way, and he carried with him a basket of his early 
fruit of which he was justifiably proud. Mrs. Lamont 
was lying on a lounge in the living room, reading a 
newspaper in some foreign language, which she let fall 
as he entered, and removed deliberately a pair of large 
horn-rimmed spectacles from her eyes. 

“Why, it’s my rescuer!” she laughed, holding out to 
him a small lined hand that looked strangely like a 
child’s. The mocking note in the voice destroyed what- 
ever of compliment the term might convey. . . . “And 
what fine fruit!” She lifted the peaches and pears for 
inspection, and he felt the intentional irony of her ges- 
ture, implying,—“Of course, we don’t get any fruit like 
that off this place. That makes you feel superior, I 
suppose.” 

Grove standing awkwardly in the middle of the small 
room wanted to snatch his’ despised gift from the small 
hand that was negligently fingering it and throw it into 
the fireplace. Instead he managed to ask gruffly,— 
“Are you getting better?” 

“The doctor says I am,” she replied indifferently as 
if her body was of the least interest to her. “But he’d 
haye to tell me that if I were dying, wouldn’t he?” and 
she chuckled sardonically. 
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“Dr. Lenz isn’t that kind of a fool—he’s the best we 
have about here anyway.” | 

“Oh, he’s all right, I suppose,” she agreed lazily, and 
dropped her eyes as if to end a boresome topic. With 
her eyes lowered she suddenly looked many years older, 
quite middle-aged and worn. Suddenly she raised her 
eyes and flashed,—- 

“Been rescuing any more women?” as though deter- 
mined to consider this his major role. Thinking to end 
such mocking he replied roughly,— 

“Don’t believe there are any more fool women in this 
neighborhood_who like to get stuck in fords and tum- 
ble down cliffs.” 

She savored the crude insolence of the remark; then 
an amused smile broke on her lips. ; 

“Tt does seem a slow sort of place for women,” she — 
observed amiably. 

He checked the remark that rose to his lips,—‘‘Yes, 
for your kind,” and his gaze was caught by some bits 
of broken pottery on the little table beside the lounge. | 

“You found these on the mesa?” he asked, re 
the dull earthenware pieces. 

“Yes. I had them in my bag and somehow they sur- 
vived the fall.” 

“You are interested in Indian work?” he asked idly, 
thinking of the tourist habit of visiting the pueblos. _ 

“In a way,” she admitted, cautiously. “That is a 
prayer-stick I picked up on the mesa.” She pointed to 
a small piece of weathered wood to which some faded — 
feathers were attached. “It’s ceremonial. You find 
them sometimes scattered about those little stone 
heaps.” 

He was surprised at the knowledge she displayed of 
his Indian neighbors and ashamed that he had never 
taken the trouble to study them. . 

“They are still used for all sorts of religious pur- 
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poses,” she continued. “The Indians haven’t changed 
much, inside.” 

Through the open door they could see passing on the 
road from the cafion one of the little horse wagons 
loaded with wood, gnarled limbs of cedar, pine logs, 
brush. The Indian driver was crouched over his load 
somnolently. 

“They pass like that every day at about this time, 
just before nightfall, on their way to the pueblo,” Mrs. 
Lamont remarked. 

“That’s because they start so early in the morning 
to get the wood,” he explained. “It’s ten or twelve 
miles up in the mountains where they go for it... . 
They say that when the Spaniards first settled in this 
country, they got the Indians to dig the big ditch which 
irrigates all the land on this side of the river—the one 
that runs through your property. For the job they 
gave the Indians a grant of their own lands back in 
the mountains. That was nearly three hundred years 
ago: we are using the same ditch and the Indians are 
still hauling their firewood from up there in the moun- 
tains. Things don’t change much in this country!” 

“The Indians don’t go there just for the wood. Do 
you see that peak?”—she pointed to a distant moun- 
tain topping the range whose dark flank was already 
purple—“That is Tsikomo, their sacred. mountain. 

. Some day I mean to visit it.” 

Then she was silent, seemingly having forgotten her 
visitor, staring out of the door at the wood-wagons. 
One was followed at some distance by another, then 
another. Slowly they passed down the sandy road in 
the direction of the pueblo below on the river... . 
Grove realizing that she wished to be alone rose and 
found himself saying,— 

“Is there anything I can do about the place to help 
you out?” 
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“Oh, we get along after a fashion, our fashion... . 
I suppose those Mexicans have accomplished less than 
usual since I’ve been laid up, and the boys don’t under- 
stand farming, having been brought up in cities.” 

“T’'ll take a look around,” he volunteered, as he left. 

She gave him no thanks, nor acknowledged his salu- 
tation, merely raised her newspaper and resumed her 
spectacles. It was not so much intentional rudeness, he 
concluded, as the unconscious expression of an utter 
indifference. He had passed out of her range of vision, 
like the wood-wagons, and her mind resumed its 
former preoccupation, untouched. A strange being! 
Lying there in her loose dressing gown, her small face 
framed in a mass of light hair, she seemed part girl, 
part woman,—solitary, aloof. When she emerged from 
her isolation, when she was obliged to recognize an- 
other, like this chance visitor, she became old, hard. 
Something glinted within her at the human contact, 
something antagonistic. . 


Til 


HE hot summer was burning out. The cotton- 
woods had begun to yellow, their branches droop- 

ing over the muddy shallows of the sluggish river, and 
the fruit trees, relieved of their burden, were taking 
on the leafy amplitude of maturity. . . . Grove had 
driven to Santa Fé to arrange for the shipping of his 
crop, and was resting before a dull fire in his mud house 
reading an eastern newspaper he had bought in the city, 
which gave him the numb sensation of stale news. His 
mind tried in vain to revive a past that had once been 
vivid, when men’s infinite intrigue and the puzzle they 
made of living their lives had counted as the only 
reality—as it still counted apparettly for so many mil- 
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lions of his fellows, who “played the game” as they 
liked to call it. All that had ended for him, forever, he 
thought. He dropped the newspaper, got up to fill his 
pipe, to throw another cedar stick on the fire... . A 
shadow crossed the small window, somebody on horse- 
back. When he opened his door he looked into Eleanor 
Lamont’s face and was not surprised. She was astride 
the mouse-colored horse that had baulked in the ford, 
and the beast’s dripping flanks indicated that this time 
she had crossed the river in spite of her disabled arm, 
which was ina sling. There were drops of water high 
on the khaki skirt. 

“T brought back your basket,” she announced with- 
out greeting, as if she were resuming her relation with 
him where it had dropped before, and tossed the wicker 
basket to the ground. He realized swiftly that the 
basket was an excuse; she wanted him to know that 
she was herself once more, her defiant self, not the de- 
pendent creature that had drooped on his shoulder on 
the ride from the Black Mesa or the invalid woman loll- 
ing on a lounge. Also, that against his advice she had 
demonstrated her ability to ford the river whenever she 
chose to do so, like anybody else. 

“You needn’t have taken the trouble to return the 
basket,’ he replied ungraciously, and kicked it to one 
side. 
For answer she smiled at him to say that his morose- 
ness made no impression on her: she was impervious 
to men’s moods as to those of children. For a full 
minute they were silent, measuring each other. He 
waited for her to ride away now that her errand had 
been done. Instead she slipped from her horse, say- 
ing,— 

cat rest awhile before going back,” and without 
waiting for his invitation walked into the house, while 
he tied the horse to the rail. He muttered some apology 
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for the disorder of the room, to which she paid no 
attention, nor to the proffered chair. She stood quite 
still, inventorying the interior and indirectly its owner. 
After she had satisfied her curiosity she sat down by 
the fire with a contented sigh, crossed her damp legs 
and fished in the fold of her riding breeches for some- - 
thing. 

Fave you a cigarette? I must have dropped mine 
in the ford.” 

The cigarette lighted she gave another little sigh. 

“You are quite snug here,” she observed, “all neat 
and orderly. It’s a fiction that men need women to 
make them comfortable. A fiction that women still 
assiduously cultivate for obvious reasons. . .. I’ve 
always found that men make themselves comfortable, 
when women let them alone long enough.” 

“They are not likely to trouble me,” he remarked 
glumly. 

“Which means you like to think so,” she interpreted 
mockingly. “I wonder if you do—really i 

He stiffened against her tactic of lowering his self- 
esteem, and asked coldly,— 

“Some tea?” 

“Whiskey, if you have any. That ride shook me up 
_ —the shoulder is still rather tender.” 

When he returned with the glasses and the bottle she 
was standing, staring into the fire, and he was con- 
scious of the vividness of her person, as of something 
distinct but unknown. . . . She remarked as she took 
the glass from his hand,— 

“I see you read The London Herald. 1 suppose you 
and I are the only two persons in New Mexico who 
ever heard of the paper!’ 

“T thought I was the only one.” 

“They still send it to me. I used to write for them, 
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from Russia. . . . But the Herald is not much good— 
too tame like all English organs of revolt. Too pru- 
dent !”’ 

She sipped her drink thoughtfully. 

“The Russians were the only people who had a real 
conviction when it came to the point.” 

He replied to this challenge in a sudden mood of 
antagonism, 

“Yes—and what a mess they have made of things!” 

Mrs. Lamont shrugged her thin shoulders indiffer- 
ently. 

“That depends on what you want things to be, 
doesn’t it? Of course, if you want them neat and com- 
fortable,’’—her glance roved over his cheerful room,— 
“but one doesn’t rebuild the world from its foundations 
and keep an afternoon tea atmosphere.” 

“Ts a world where people rot and starve and murder 
so much rebuilt?” 

“Perhaps not yet,” she agreed wearily. “I suppose 
that was why I decided to take my boy out of it, so that 
he might enjoy comfort and respectability. And to 
save his life: he was tubercular.” 

“Alone you would have stayed!” 

“Perhaps! How does one know what one will do 
under other circumstances ?” 

They talked in desultory generalizations, feeling 
vaguely for common ground. When the adobe house 
had filled with dusk, Mrs. Lamont moved towards the 
door. 

“Why not eat with me?” he suggested, suddenly 
anxious to keep her there. “I'll take you back in my 
car. You can leave your horse here and send for it in 
the morning.” 

“And so avoid the dangerous ford?” she teased. 
“Not to-night. . . . The boys are waiting for me... . 
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But thanks for the whiskey and the cigarettes—and the 
talk,” she added as an afterthought. “It’s pleasant to 
hear the old phrases again—and some of the ideas.” 

Then she lounged out of the house and mounting her 
horse without a word of farewell or a backward look 
turned into the path beside the alfalfa field that led to 
the ford. When Grove reéntered the dark room it 
seemed curiously empty, as if a lamp had been removed, 
and yet meditating on what had been said as he ate his 
cold supper in the silent house he could recall nothing 
that warranted his mixed feeling of curiosity and re- 
pulsion. She was or had been a revolutionist, he sur- 
mised, a disillusioned revolutionist, like himself. “For 
whom ideas are merely playthings, to make phrases 
with. . . . Yet she cared enough for that blond boy to 
get him out of Russia and bring him here.” 

Again the enigmatic figure of his new neighbor 
dropped into the background of his consciousness. 
Once he caught, sight of a slim figure on horseback 
standing on a slight mound behind the village of Cham- 
ita. “Looking for prayer-sticks!’’ he said to himself, 
checking an impulse to ride nearer. And he assured 
himself unduly that he disliked her. “An ugly type,” 
- he called her, surmising darkly. But the phrase did 
not explain Mrs. Lamont. ; 

What he knew, all that anybody in the neighborhood 
knew, was that the woman living in the adobe house 
above the Chamita bridge called herself Mrs. Eleanor 
Lamont, that her son was John Lamont, the foreign 
youth was Ivan or Vanya Manoff, a Russian refugee 
whom the woman had brought to America with her. 
They seemed to have engugh money for their wants; 
the household did not starve in spite of its negligible 
efforts in ranching ; and the storekeeper said that they 
paid him promptly for what they ordered,—expensive 
goods from the East, books, and cigarettes, and clothes. 
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IV 


HERE was a dance at Chamita. The long low 
mud building, across the road from Grove’s 
adobe, shed light into the darkness from its small re- 
cessed windows and from the open doors, around which 
hung a fringe of spectators, half-breeds, Mexicans, In- 
dians, slouching youths with spurs on muddy boots, 
large felt hats, cigarettes. . Within, a couple of fid- 
dlers scraped out jazz tunes ‘and a few languid couples 
turned around and around in the yellow glare from oil 
lamps hung against the walls. Mexican girls, their sal- 
low faces thickly powdered, whispered together on the 
benches. Grove passing the lighted dance-hall on his 
way home stopped in the pool of light that reached to 
the road from the open doors and looked within. 

Mrs. Lamont’s tall figure glided into the lighted floor 
space, circled the room and disappeared in the shadow, 
then reappeared. She was dressed in a black net dress 
that hung limply from her rounded shoulders and 
swayed with the movement of the dance. Her right 
arm no longer in the sling rested lightly on the shoul- 
der of her partner, the Russian youth. He was danc- 
ing enthusiastically with excessive movement of his 
supple body and looking intently at his partner. 
Mrs. Lamont gazed over his shoulder, her lips parted, 
absorbed in some thought awakened by the dance 
rhythm. Her tall black figure stood out from the white 
figures of the other women, from the dark costumes 
of the men; the Mexican girls on the benches against 
the wall were watching the stranger, whispering among 
themselves. Grove lingered, curious about this new 
aspect of his neighbor. 

Presently one of the men rose from the bench where 
he had been talking and laughing with the Mexican 
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women and strode swaggeringly across the pool of 
light to where Mrs. Lamont was standing in an in- 
terval of the dance and addressed her. Grove knew 
him,—‘“High Jack” he was called up and down the 
valley where he had been living for a number of years. 
Formerly cowboy, he was now tourist guide and, in 
season, hunter, of poor reputation. He lived in an in- 
credibly filthy camp at the end of Choto cafion, with a 
pack of lean hounds, to which resort the storekeeper, 
Ham, took parties of friends, visiting drummers and 
the like, for hunting, cards, and drink. High Jack was 
over fifty: his wrinkled face, grizzled mustache, and 
bald head betrayed his age. But his swagger indi- 
cated the ruffling, successful male. He attended 
every dance given between Santa Fé and Taos, and 
was famous for his amours, not merely with the drab- 
bish whites and Mexicans of the neighborhood, but 
with the more delicately bred women from eastern 
cities. To-night he was dressed in careless cowboy 
costume,—short leather coat, knotted red handkerchief, 
riding breeches, tall boots with embroidered red tops 
and high heels, heavily spurred. . . . As the fiddlers 
began once more to scrape, he put an arm around the 
slender black figure and pushed her into the middle of. 
the floor. Her face relaxed into a smile. Grove won- - 
dered how fastidious women could endure the touch of 
High Jack’s dirty hands, the close view of his grimy, 
unshaven face, the stained teeth. They did not seem 
to mind the slovenly husk of the man, permitting him 
not only to touch them, but to make love to them. 
Women were like that, the daintiest of them. Odd! 
. . . Grove passed out of the patch of light in the 
roadway. Two old Indian men wrapped to their noses 
in blankets were gazing into the dance hall from across 
the road, their dark eyes absorbing every detail of the 
scene within, What were they thinking of this white 
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man’s dance? Their own dances were always cere- 
monial, religious in intention and form, as Mrs. La- 
mont had said... . 

_ The screeching jazz followed him to his house. He 
mounted to the flat roof where he slept during the 
warm weather. From this slight elevation he could 
survey the wide valley between the two mountain 
ranges, and below the straight rows of bushy fruit 
trees separated by the water ditches, slightly sloping to- 
wards the river. For a while he watched the silent 
shift of the heavens and the moonlight spreading from 
the Sangue di Cristo mountains to the dark mass of the 
Black Mesa across the river. But to-night the dance 
music pursued him with its noisy whine, and the num- 
berless dogs of the village wailed in response, driving 
him from the terrace. He sauntered through the dark 
orchard towards the river. All was still except the 
pleasant gurgle of water trickling in the ditches. He 
came out on the dark river, stood listening to its ripple 
against the gravelly islands, a low incessant chatter as 
of a child talking to itself. Presently another figure 
came from the shadow of the fruit trees, the black 
figure he had watched in the dance hall. 

“Were you, too, contemplating a bath in the river?” 
Mrs. Lamont asked. “I go in warm nights like this on 
my side of the river.” 

“Aren’t you afraid?” 

~“Of what?” 

As he did not answer she resumed calmly,— 

“T am not afraid of drowning—lI’ve been in much 
worse places. . . . But probably that wasn’t what you 
meant. You were thinking what people might say if 
they found me swimming in the river, alone! I never 
bother about that sort of thing.” 

“T suppose not,” he replied dryly. “But some of 
these Mexicans—the sort that frequent that dance hall 
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—are pretty rough and they might make it unpleasant.” 

“How?” she asked coldly, and as he refused to be 
more explicit in his warning she remarked carelessly,— 
“T’ve never found men troublesome that way. Women 
who do are either fools—or want it so... . My sex 
has never kept me from doing whatever I wanted to.” 

“Nothing could keep you from that!” he agreed 
with obvious irony. 

“And why should it?” she challenged. 

He felt that he had no arguments which would count 
with her. For the first time in his life, doubtless, he 
was dealing with a woman untouched by prejudice or 
convention, who lived by her own law, whatever it 
might be, unmindful of the judgments of others. This 
perception of her nature gave him a bewildered sense of 


uncertainty, attractive and repulsive at the same mo- 
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Silently they strolled back through his orchard. In . 
the furtive light filtering through the tree branches the 
woman’s firmly etched features were hard like the face 
of an Egyptian statue cut in basalt. Her tall figure 
slightly stooped glided rather than strode beside him. 
She was thinking. Whenever an idea caught in her 
mind, she became silent, withdrawing herself to it. 
wholly, following it persistently until she had pene-- 
trated its maze. The conclusion of her meditation 
might appear, with apparent irrelevancy, long after- 
wards. And whatever she said arrested attention be- 
cause it was never accidental, but proceeded from some 
remote inner region of herself. 

So while she thought he examined the masklike face, 
which the pale light rendered almost somber, with not a 
trace of softness of line or expression. He had a sud- 
den desire to penetrate this mask, to follow the winding 
course of her thought, into some alien region, where 
no doubt he would be chilled, repelled. Walking in the 
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night beside this silent, thinking woman who seemed 
more disembodied than any being he had ever known, 
he longed to break the wall between them, to discover 
the secret hidden from him. The desire brushed fiercely 
through his nerves, then faded utterly... . He was 
walking beside a middle-aged, abstracted woman, whose 
presence irritated him. 

They came within sound of the dance hall, He 
waited at his gate, as if expecting her to go back to the 
dance, yet not wanting her to go, fearing that she 
might leave him. . . . The moon had risen now clear 
of the Truchas peaks and was flooding the valley. 
Grove opened the gate and led the way up the stair- 
case to his roof terrace, from which the Jlano and the 
mountains, just touched with white by a recent snow- 
fall, gleamed far, far away. 

“Oh, this!” she murmured, drawing a long breath 
like a sigh. 

“Tt is for this that I stay here,” he remarked. . . . 

The masklike face had relaxed into a tender smile, 
as though something within were dissolving under the 
spell of beauty. Thus the first moment of conscious 
intimacy between them came, evoked by the impersonal 
silent beauty of the night, the extending sense of 
reaches of space all about, through which there sounded 
irrelevantly as from another world the droning dance 
music. Mrs. Lamont pushed back a fold of damp hair 
from her forehead, sighed; her face had broken into a 
shy loveliness, the glow of perception of pure beauty 
burning outwards. She turned to him for sympathy, 
her hand straying to his arm. It was as if invisible 
threads stretched not between them but between each 
and the snow tipped mountains in the distance, uniting 
them through this third object. . With another lit- 
tle smothered sigh the smile faded from her lips. Light- 
ing a cigarette she remarked in her usual voice,— 
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“Your view is larger than mine—which is what, as a 
man, I suppose you like about it?” 

The mocking, commonplace tone broke the moment 
of intimacy that had united them so strangely. She 
had let down a curtain, resuming in banter behind it the 
antagonism of spirit which separated them by an eter- 
nity from each other. With a sense of quick disap- 
pointment his perception of her snapped back to its 
former objectivity: he saw just a lined face, hard and 
masklike. As if a breath of frost from the Truchas 
peaks had suddenly touched the warm valley, chilling, 
altering all values, he despised the softness of his recent 
mood. The woman bored him. ... He waited for 
her to finish her cigarette and depart. To fill the void 
he began to talk of nothings, the dogs wrangling in the 
village, the Indians about the door of the dance hall, the 
fruit market, admiring the flat sound of his voice deal- 
ing out these commonplaces, which emphasized the 
space between them and disguised to himself his mo- 
mentary weakness, when in desire he had yielded some- 
thing to her. . . . She was in no hurry to go, however, 
nor was she interested in what he was saying. She 
_ resumed that thought sequence which had been broken 
by the moonlight on Truchas peaks, revealing what had 
occupied her mind the half hour before. : 

“You didn’t like my dancing with that guide in the 
Chamita hall?’ she observed, 

“Tt isn’t the sort of place women like you frequent,” 
he replied priggishly. 

“How do you know what sort of woman I am?” she 
demanded, “or the sort of place I should frequent? 
. . . It’s your proprietary sense, that of the usual male, 
which is offended whenever a woman acts in an un- 
expected manner.” 

Familiar phrases fell on his ears, the abstract patter 
of text-books, the chatter of dinner tables, heard a long 
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time ago and forgotten. While his ears closed against 
the stale doctrines that she vehemently proclaimed, he 
recalled caressingly that moment of intimacy evoked by 
something outside themselves. The impulse came over 
him to lay his hand upon her, to whisper,—‘‘Hush, you 
are destroying the attainable wonder of this moment 
with your words.” Then he smiled, perceiving how 
she might react to such a proof of male assumption. 
Catching his smile, misinterpreting it, Mrs. Lamont 
stopped abruptly in the midst of her thesis, her nostrils 
dilating slightly... . 

“But probably you are not interested in such matters 
—haven’t given them any thought!” 

“On the contrary,” he protested, “at one time I 
thought a good deal about them, and I believe, I sup- 
pose, in what you say of the unreality of our conven- 
tions, the hollow base of our prejudices. But it no 
longer interests me, either what the usual person thinks 
about conduct or what the intellectual like yourself 
thinks he ought to think.” 

“What does interest you?” 

“Human beings, a little,” he said vaguely, “not their 
words which are a clumsy disguise, but that something 
beneath all they think and say—which makes them 
what they are. If one could only know that!” 

“Oh, the new psychology,” she began. 

Suddenly out of the dark came his voice, strangely 
altered, saying words that he had not realized were in 
his mind,— 

“Tt is a mere waste of time, our talk, searching for 
words in which to understand each other. We shall 
never learn anything that way, no matter how long or 
how cleverly we talk. You will sketch some agreeable 
version of what you like to think about yourself, and 
I shall match it with another furbished variant of the 
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eternal human ego. In the end we should be as far 
from understanding as now!” 

Mrs. Lamont laughed appreciatively, a light, quite 
girlish laugh, which irritated him. He had not meant 
to be either clever or amusing. She failed to appreci- 
ate his honesty. 

“So you would cut out talk altogether ?”’ 

“Except for elementary information—and parlor 
amusement,” he growled. 

“And what would you substitute—for us?’ she 
mocked. 

Coldly, hatingly, in that tone which came without his 
consent from within,— 

“Vd rather love you—until I could see within.” 

She did not laugh. 

“How do you know that there is anything within?” 
she asked almost humbly. 

“Just now as we stood here looking at those moun- 
tains something seemed to open, a way from one to the 
other... . Then it closed—and you appear simply 
hateful and harmful.” 

“And you do not want to make love to me now!” 

“T said ‘love you,’”’ he corrected, regretting the folly 
- of his speech. 

The noise from the co hall had stopped. Alsoe 
the vagrant barking of the village dogs. The moon had 
soared clear of the mountains, flooding all the plain, 
in which the adobe village lay as an island in a white 
sea... . Mrs. Lamont turned slowly and faced him, 
and for another moment the antagonism between them 
vanished, while they looked and did not speak. 

“Well?” he muttered, trying to control his voice. 

Silently, without a sign, she moved away, descended 
the steps and was lost in the shadow of the house. 
Grove waited until the slender figure, black on the white 
road, disappeared beyond the corner of the dance hall. 
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Then numbed he entered his empty house, pondering 
the mysterious impulse that had seized him, which now 
that she was no longer there seemed wholly mad. After 
this, most likely, he would not see her. So'much the 
better! ... Yet he was conscious of something missed, 
something strange, bitter,—and sweet. 


Vv 


| Biebaeag night when he opened fevacor and found 
her standing in the starlight, bareheaded, motion- 
less, the calm of the white face stifled his exclamation. 
She entered without a word of greeting as though it 
had been understood between them that she was to be 
here at this hour. She waited silently until he put his 
hands out to her and drew her face to his. In the light 
from the fire he could see the pallor of her face, as she 
looked steadily into his eyes. . . . It was not the face 
of the hateful woman he held in his hands, nor the 
mask that had first tempted his wayward curiosity. 
This face so close to his, so still, was one he had never 
seen before, of an unknown, childlike loveliness, as 
though the faded outer petals of the woman had been 
stripped away, leaving the fresh heart of a flower about 
to bloom. 

Slowly her lips softened to a tremulous smile, which 
phrased the wistful question ‘Well, what now? Will 
you find that mystery you seek?’ Then the eyes closed, 
weary with too much probing, her head fell against his 
shoulder, lay there while he touched the circle of hair 
within the fillet. After a long, motionless pause the 
eyelids uncovered, and slowly, very slowly her lips met 
his, with a little reaching sigh. 

The silence seemed palpable, weighted with new per- 
ceptions. The familiar little room where so many ordi- 
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nary transactions of his life had taken place, so many 

dull hours lived through, became suddenly unfamiliar, 

like some other room, some distant corner of the open 

earth where they two sat alone, each in a dream from 
which they feared to waken. They had laid aside 

bodily disguise and words, so that each might look 

directly within—and understand. In this spacious 

dream it seemed they had known each other always. - 
A Mexican came down the road singing a song, gaily. 

They smiled, listening, straining their ears to catch the 

words, and when the song faded into the distance again 

their lips met in the fresh, the eternal silence. . . . 

Then she went, slipping slowly from his embrace, un- — 
lacing her lips with a little tender smile of farewell, 
making no sound as she opened the door and stepped 
out into the night, leaving behind her no sign of her 
coming, not even the flutter of a last glance. He sat 
on, hour after hour, in the stillness of the unfamiliar 
room, wondering whether truly he had held her in his 
arms, not simply imagined her presence, her lips, her 
smiling eyes. She had taken herself away utterly, as 
though she would not leave a window open between 
them, uncurtained. Yet she had left within him such a 
vivid memory that it stamped all the ordinary values of 
life. The dream clung in his consciousness like spring 
mists in the valley. Thus for days. 

When he next met Eleanor Lamont with the two 
boys on the road near Chamita, she was like any other 
woman with her young. The steady look she gave him 
had nothing in it personal, nothing intimate, nothing 
that betrayed she had unclosed herself to him however 
briefly. Nothing shared and remembered between 
them! . . . He turned to the boys, inviting them to go 
on a hunting trip with him into the mountains beyond 
El Rito for wild turkey and bear. While they were 
talking Mrs. Lamont walked on beside the river and 
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stopped to speak to an old Indian, who was squatting 
beneath a leafless tree. Grove wondered what they 
were saying. When after making an engagement with 
the boys for the following week he started his car, the 
Indian and the white woman were still talking,—the 
Indian with his long locks of braided hair and the tall 
white woman, equally immobile. 

On the morning of the hunting trip when Grove 
stopped his car outside the Lamont house, John alone 
came out to meet him with gun and bag. 

“Van isn’t coming,” the boy said. “He’s going up 
on the Mesa with mother and an old Indian from the 
pueblo who’s going to show her things.” 

Mrs. Lamont did not appear. 

“Mother is crazy over that Indian stuff,” the boy re- 
marked explanatorily, as they drove off, “and she’s got 
hold of this old Kuma. He’s a doctor or shaman, and 
tells her about the dances and all that. She’s got Van 
going now. . . . That’s the way with mother: she al- 
ways finds some queer thing to occupy her mind with 
and is dead to everything else until she’s through with 
it. Same way about education in Russia. That was 
before the revolution. Afterwards it was politics and 
all that mess,”’ the boy ended dispiritedly, as if Russia 
was a dark cloud on his memory. . . . “She was in 
prison once for four months, you know, didn’t have 
enough to eat. That was for trying to help Van’s peo- 
ple, who were against the revolution.” 

Suddenly he became silent and nothing Grove said 
could lead him to further revelations of the family past. 
Evidently the mother had trained her son to her own 
impersonal reticence, an instinctive secretiveness. The 
only other reference that the boy made to his home was, 
—“Van is always strong for whatever interests mother. 
. . . He’s going to be an engineer and return to Russia 
some day to help build up his country when they get 
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rid of the Reds. He’s always talking about Russia. 
Mother would like to go back, too, I guess. But I don’t 
care for it. Russians are so dumb!” 

Beneath the boy’s words could be felt a latent an- 
tagonism to the Russian lad, who was so closely allied 
with his mother, something as yet unformulated which 
might grow into hostility. . . . There were no bears to 
be found in the mountains and not many turkeys, but 
their days were filled with long rambles through the 
pine forest in the autumn sunshine, the nights in camp 
brilliant with starlight. John was a pleasant com- 
panion, responsive and intelligent. Grove thought little 
of the strange woman. Her image slipped into his 
mind at moments interrogatively. Yet when the car 
was turned towards the valley and each rough mile 
brought him nearer to Chamita a sudden eagerness 
seized him. . . . Eleanor Lamont was standing before 
the adobe when they arrived. She listened indulgently 
to the boy’s colored account of their doings, and in the 
same indulgent mood invited Grove to take his dinner 
with them. He refused, disliking to sit opposite the 
mask for a couple of hours wondering whether it would 
ever again slip from her face, as it had that night in 
his silent room. So he drove off, the Lamont family 
still standing in their doorway, talking very likely about 
the ancient caves on the Black Mesa. 

He was conscious of a depressing emptiness in his 
house, as though he had expected to find some welcom- 
ing presence there. So new and haunting was this 
sense of loss that after his supper he sat down at his 
writing table and drew a blank sheet of paper to him, 
but stopped, pen in air. “Dropping the pen impatiently 
he went out into the night, haunted by old pains, the 
penalty of those who live solitarily in memories. On 
his return later in the evening there was a saddled horse 
at the rail, the door was open, and before the fire 
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Eleanor Lamont sat smoking. Ignoring his exclama- 
tion she spoke out what she had been thinking. 

“You were good to the boy! He can talk of noth- 
ing else but the trip and you.” 

“T like boys,” he said simply, and added involunta- 
rily, “besides, he’s yours.” 

“He needs a man, some one like you,” she said re- 
flectively. “I suppose he needs his father. . . . I left 
him because . .. we did not need each other any 
longer. . . . Now John is becoming a man and must 
make his own connections with life. JI cannot do it for 
him. . . . Van is so different!” 

In this laconic outline of the past she seemed to be 
speaking out her thoughts to herself more than to him. 
But her words some way included him in them, and he 
said softly to himself ,— 

“And I need you!” 

Then. thére came to her lips the little tremulous smile 
he knew so well, no laughter in it, tears rather, and 
mostly wonder. She turned her face away, not yet 
ready to lower the curtain between them, and talked 
of what she had seen with the old Indian, of the 


. sacred mountain Tsikomo where in time of drought 


the shamans send messengers to make prayer offerings 
and to watch for omens. 

“We might go there some day,” she said. “There 
must be shrines, prayer-sticks and pottery. ... Itisa 
long way from this valley. We shall have to stay at 
the pueblo. Kuma will send me to one of his relatives 
there.” 

Grove’s heart leaped exultantly. 

“We will go to Tsikomo together and find our own 
omens and another magic!’ he cried. 

She nodded gravely, as if she had had this in mind. 
He bent to replace a fallen log on the embers of the 
fire. The silence in the room was full, When he 
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looked up from the fire she was watching him, the lines" 
of her face softened and vague. Once more he saw 
through the still gray eyes that other whom he desired. 


vi 


Hey a distance the little pueblo suggested to Grove 

a tiny hill town in Italy or Spain, all the windows 

of the dwellings open to the air. But at the ford 

across the shallow river the gray mound detached itself 

from the gray plain and became a huddle of mud 

houses around a small plaza, with the flat roofed mis- 

sion church slightly withdrawn above the pueblo. The 

church, one of the oldest in the state, was being re- 

stored under the direction of an eastern architect; its 

front was hidden by a rough scaffolding of thin poles 

and on the roof Indians came and went, carrying build- 

ing material. . .'.. Down the winding pathway on the 

river side of the steep bluff Indian women were mov- 

ing, large water jars on their heads, their supple bodies 

illuminated by the falling sun. Zia was remote in time 

as in space.- Moldering in the hot sands beside the 

‘shallow river, hemmed in by colored cliffs and girdled ° 
by purple mountains, the pueblo stirred with life for © 
its brief festival day. The little plaza was crowded 
with the Indian traders whose wagons Grove had seen 
all that day, crawling through the winding valley. This 
October festival was a fair as well as a religious dance 
for rain-making. The Navajos, the Apaches, even the 
distant Zunis came hither to barter blankets and tur- 
quoise and silver bracelets»for the pueblo corn. A few 
white people came for the “show,” as they called it, not 
many because of the remoteness of this tiny pueblo, its 
single sandy road and treacherous ford being too diffi- 
cult for the white man’s motor car... . 
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Grove sauntered through the pueblo looking for 
Eleanor Lamont, who had left her home some days 
before the dance. He caught sight of her within an 
Indian house, but as if she did not wish him to recog- 
nize her she disappeared quickly into an inner room. 
He passed on, content with the knowledge that she was 
there. . . . In the open space before the church the 
architect was talking with the Indian agent. The latter 
greeted Grove, and continued his grumbling comment 
on the ceremony which he felt obliged to attend. 

“You never can tell,” he said, spitting ostentatiously, 
“what the Indians may do at one of these shindies. 
. . . Lhe government ought to stop their dancing. It 
makes ’em restless, stirs up ali the Indian in ’em, cor- 
rupts the young ones back from the schools. These 
dances are just a sexual spree anyhow. . . . They are 
all rotten, diseased,’ and his voice trailed off into 
obscenity. 

The architect stroked his thick blond beard in diplo- 
matic silence. His esthetic sympathies were with the 
Indians among whom he lived pleasantly while his work 
was in progress, yet the Indian agent with his political 
influence might in some way interfere with the restora- 
tion of the mission church. He spoke of the difficul- 
ties he had had with his Indian laborers, allotted to him 
by the head men of the pueblo. The agent nodded 
wisely. 

“Just so. They’ll never work! They complain of this 
new railroad’s taking their lands along the river bot- 
tom, but they wouldn’t cultivate the fields if they got 
pent Pack?” . >", 

The little wagons were still pulling into the pueblo, 
unhitching, making camp. The Indians, ignoring the 
presence of the agent and the other white men, carried 
on their peculiar silent chaffering, in which a blanket 
or a blue stone or a bit of silver passed from hand to 
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hand. Grove saw Mrs. Lamont enter the church and 
presently as his companions drifted away he followed 
her into the dark, musty interior, which was decorated - 
for the festival. She was standing before a faded 
reredos above the altar. 

“It must be an old Spanish piece,” she observed 
casually in a low voice, as if they had been together 
there for some time, “probably brought here by the 
fathers who built this church,” and in the same im- 
personal tone, “to-morrow after the dance in the arroyo 
behind the pueblo. . . . Don’t follow me out of the 
church. The Indians saw you with the agent—they 
see everything. They might think I am a spy,” and 
she disappeared into the sunlight through the old 
door. 

He lingered on, examining the heavy mud walls of 
the old building, on which were being laid the pine tim- 
bers of the new roof, and the tawdrily decorated 
shrines. Outsidé in the plaza the image of the saint 
had already been placed in its booth to preside over 
what the Indian agent called an obscene dance. The 
priests, he reflected, were wiser than the government in 
their understanding of the Indians and their needs. 
How surely Eleanor Lamont had divined the situation — 
of the opposed races, with the suppressed antagonisms 
of the defeated! She alone of the white people fitted 
into the little community, merged in its obscurity, as if 
deep within her own spirit was something akin with 
them. . . . Before daylight had utterly faded Grove 
took his horse and made camp in a lonely arroyo behind 
the pueblo. 

The next morning more guests had arrived, among 
whom were High Jack and his party of tourists, men 
and women. After a long wait—perhaps the Indians 
hoped to discourage the intruders from staying for the 
dance—the painted and decorated figures of the dancers 
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climbed out of the two kivas and formed in lines 
across the plaza, while a group of the older men began 
a high pitched chant. The sun beat warmly upon the 
dancers, upon the bright colored blankets of the spec- 
tators who covered the flat earth roofs. The plain be- 
neath, the mountains beyond shimmered in a blue haze, 
while the red sandstone cliffs of the mesa behind the 
pueblo flamed in bands of fire. 

The dark figures of the dancers in their ceremonial 
panoply emerged from this savage background of rock 
and sand and mud building as something cosmically old, 
primal as the earth, the mountains. Each dash of color 
on the naked bodies, each piece of gear, feather, and 
shell, had some symbolic meaning, forgotten possibly 
even by the very old. Tradition handed down the gen- 
erations from the dark past! The dancers threw them- 
selves athletically, zestfully into the monotonous 
thythms. “One line of figures moved slowly across the 
plaza to be replaced by another. Dance followed dance 
with slight variation, accompanied by the high mono- 
tone of the old men’s chant. The sun beat more 
warmly; dust rose from the feet of the dancers. The 
spectators on the roofs among the heaps of colored 
corn watched intently, silently. . . . Hour after hour 
the shrill cry of the chant, the rhythm of shuffling feet 
went on producing a singular hypnotic effect upon 
Grove. Something slipped away from him, the little 
coil of his own being, his ranch, the cities of men, the 
world outside. In their place came an extraordinary 
clarity, a sense of lightness and peace. Remote things 
like the shimmering mountains became distinct and 
luminous. His gaze rested on the conical tip of Tsi- 
komo. Before the sun had left its crest that day he 
should meet the one he sought, the hidden spirit of the 
woman he loved, and the curtain that hung perpetually 
between all human souls, shrouding them each from 
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the other, would be lifted for them, for moments, hours, 
eternity. 

Out of this trancelike calm he was suddenly awak- 
ened by a disturbance happening in the lines of dancers. 
The guide Jack followed by some red-faced men and 
women of his party were pushing their way through the 
Indian spectators into the circle of the dancers. It was 
evident that they had been drinking. ‘Tossing insults 
to the impassive men and women, bawling inanities, 
they fingered the ornaments of the dancers, who ig- 
nored them as the dust beneath their feet. The gov- 
ernor of the pueblo with his staff in hand, assisted by 
some old men, tried to get rid of the drunken rowdies. 
Grove, angered by this wanton blasphemy, crossed be- 
hind the dancers to where the government agent was 
leaning against the altar on which the saints were dis- 
played smoking a cigar, and protested, urging him to 
interfere. The agent shrugged his fat shoulders and 
spat out into the line of dancers, expressing his indif- 
ference. Failing with the agent Grove waited for the 
next intermission in the dance to see what he could do: 
with the guide. High Jack was not too drunk to recog- 
nize the rancher and listened to him. The tourists’ 
interest caught by some other object momentarily, the - 
intruders left the plaza, and the dance was resumed. 
As Grove turned back to the corner where he had been 
standing he saw Eleanor Lamont watching him from 
the neighboring roof among a group of the Indians. 
She smiled, then turned her head away, towards the 
sacred mountain. 

After the dances came the interminable process of 
trading, in the open plaza, in the corners between adobe 
buildings, beside the wagons. Jack’s party returned 
and bargained for blankets and jewelry, appealing to 
the agent for assistance, protesting that they were being 
cheated by the Indians, who looked suspiciously at their 
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paper money and moved off to barter among them- 
selves. Grove bought some blankets from a Navajo, a 
heavy silver girdle from an old woman. The festival 
was drawing to aclose. The visiting Indians were al- 
ready harnessing their little horses into the covered 
wagons, preparatory to the long trek homewards over 
the sandy roads. The first of the wagons were already 
in the ford,—men, women, and children in them, flecks 
of color in the gray sands... . 

Grove returned to his camp in the arroyo, made a 
bundle of food and blankets to take to the mountain, 
then lay down on the warm earth beneath a cedar. In 
his revery recurred the figures of dark women going to 
and fro between the pueblo and the river, jars of water 
on their heads, the monotonous rhythms of the dance, 
the impassive spectators on the roofs, the sun-drenched 
pueblo, dominated by the old mission church with its 
iron cross which he could see from where he lay. .. . 
It was all so remote, so old! And yet the participants 
in the ceremony seemed to be vividly aware of what 
they were doing. Each act of their lives expressed a 
ritual, to propitiate or compel some supernatural power. 
Did not their old men, the shamans, understand what 
the spirits wanted, and what magic could be used for 
the grave concerns of life and death? 

Every human being, it seemed to the white man, had 
within him some touch of this magic if he could dis- 
cover it, release it into his consciousness. Some potency 
of his own locked away from the daily experience that 
sifts over all lives like the coarse sand of the desert, 
obliterating the magic hidden within. Thus, the man 
realized, it had been with him these dull years during 
which the glamor of life had faded. With her the 
same, he divined, so that they had been shut against 
each other—until that night when he had first seen 
within the mask of her face, a few moments. ... A 
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light step, a shadow on the sand, and Eleanor Lamont 
stood above him, smiling down into his face mis- 
chievously. 

“, . Are you ready? ... It was impossible to 
leave the pueblo before without being observed. I 
doubt if they would like to have us go up the moun- 
tain just now.” : 

She looked backwards down the arroyo, half seri- 
ously. Then they began the difficult ascent of the 
mountain. There were many slight footpaths, crossing — 
and losing themselves in the rough rocky soil, as 1f wor- 
shipers had come hither singly or in pairs, each seek- 
ing his own road to the summit. Already the sun had 
left this slope in shadow. They walked silently, swiftly, 
between-the tall tree trunks, stopping only momentarily 
for breath at the steeper places. She led the way, hay- 
ing gathered some indications of the direction to be 
taken in the pueblo, and he followed her tall figure, 
from time to time searching the white passive face that 
was set aloof in a dream. It seemed that they were 
fleeing from themselves, through the forest, up the 
rough slopes of the mountain, seeking, pressing on 
higher and higher, forgetting each the other, yet bound 
subtly within. As they neared the summit Eleanor 
Lamont looked here and there for ceremonial signs— 
prayer-sticks, sacred corn-meal, shrines of colored 
stones. 

“That was not all of the ceremony, that dance,’ she 
informed him. “The essential ritual takes place in the 
kiva or up here on the mountain where the cloud spirits 
live. Those spirits bring them not only rain and 
crops, but as we would +say all the blessings of life. 
. . . That was one of the shamans in whose house I 
was living—a very lovable old man, so patient and 
gentle, and yet in what he considers important so firm 
and scrupulous.” 
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Presently they came upon a little shrine of different 
colored rocks with one single oblong block in the center, 
placed in a curve of a gorge below the summit so that 
it looked down upon the pueblo far below. 

“This is one of the shrines!’’ she said, stooping to 
examine it more closely, ‘and here are traces of corn- 
meal. Yes! They have been here lately, to make offer- 
|) arn 

The sun had set beneath the range when they came 
out on the flat top of the mountain: a thin band of gold 
clung to the sky line along the serrated peaks, which 
merged into a faint green above. Far to the east a dis- 
tant mountain range had caught upon its white crests 
the reflected light and lay bathed in purple and gold and 
rose. Darkness had fallen into the plain below, 
through which wound the black thread of the river. 
Tiny points of light came from the huddle of houses in 
the pueblo’and thin streams of purplish smoke, Zia 
was sinking back to the wonted peace of its way. The 
stars came out of the dusk near at hand. The world 
was still, completely still, before the approaching night. 
The vast spaces of mountain and plain were softly 


- merging into one immense, boundless infinity above 


which hung the starred heavens. They were alone in 
this remote, still world. . . . Lying on the blankets be- 
side their fire, Eleanor Lamont spoke of what she had 
seen and heard in the pueblo. The old shaman in 
whose house she had stayed had given her a name, 
accepting her thus into his family. He had called her 
“Shimana,—Flower Girl.” 

“Shimana!” Grove repeated, marveling at the fitness 
of the name, that came to him with all the naturalness 
of memory. The Indian divined what he had seen— 
that other being hidden behind the curtain of the 
woman’s eyes. . . . Their words ceased, and slowly, 
very slowly she lifted her face to his, shining into his 
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eyes, the face of Shimana, flower-girl, lovely, tremu- 
lous, wistful, waiting to venture forth to possess and 
be possessed. .. . 

“T am here,” she whispered. As he drew her within - 
his arms she sighed the sigh of attainment, saying,— 
“Tt is ecstasy !” 

“It is ecstasy,’ he repeated, wonderingly. “Neither 
you nor I, but something outside ourselves for which 
we are but the instruments.” 

“Hush,” she murmured, “words will drive it away.” 


Her face close to his, her eyes heavy, she seemed 


listening for another voice. He looked down into — 
her face, marveling, for in that still white face, sof- 
tened as in dream, he saw the inner form of her very 
being, what she was conceived to become, stripped 
of the husks of all experience. Shimana had reéntered 
this body in his arms, the body of Eleanor Lamont, 
which had traveled many roads gathering dust. For 
this moment the shroud that life had woven was lifted, 
and he might behold the perfect image of her beauty. 
... “Shimana! Shimana!’’ he called softly, and she 
answered him from the depth of her eyes. 


Vil 


CCS was sitting in Ham’s inner office, watching 
the storekeeper thumbing a thick bundle of worn 
currency,—mostly in one and two dollar bills, greasy, 
faded, almost unrecognizable. ‘“Eighty-three, eighty- 
four,” Ham mumbled, pausing to flatten out a filthy 
note. “They keep the nioney for months in their dirty 
pockets until you can’t tell what it is!” he grumbled, 
and resumed his monotonous count,—“Eighty-six, 
seven, nine—there! And a twenty dollar gold piece!” 
He passed over the money which Grove thrust negli- 
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gently into his pocket. “Going to Chicago with me 
next week ?” 

Grove stared at him dully. 

“You said you might be going next time,” the 
storekeeper reminded him. The other shook his 
mead, os 

Through the glass door of the office, Grove saw some 
Mexicans buying winter gloves in the general store, 
and on the other side Indians at the tobacco counter. 
These, like the roll of filthy currency in his pocket, 
Ham’s ruddy face and his cigar, his drawling voice, 
and suggestion of the seasonal Chicago spree were all 
part of that strange outer world that no longer seemed 
familiar. A gulf separated it from the still circle into 
which he had passed with Eleanor Lamont... . 

“Did you enjoy the Zia show ?” Ham was asking so- 
ciably. ‘Jack told me he saw you there at the dance— 
and the Lamont woman. ... Queer how she runs 
about with Indians!” 

There was something furtive, indecent, in the store- 
keeper’s voice. 

“She was staying in one of their houses at Zia,” 


Ham continued. 


“Was she?” Grove said mechanically. 

“Strange the attraction those bucks have for some 
white women,’ Ham generalized. “You remember that 
rich widow from Denver who took up with a pueblo 
Indian?” ... 

Into the full sunlight of noon in the square before 
the church Eleanor Lamont rode and dismounted, 
and turned leisurely to the steps of the store. Grove 
watched her approach with an odd, whimsical sense of 


‘detachment, listening with another side of his brain to 


Ham’s obscene suggestions. With that being now look- 
ing at some goods in the store he could step out of 
this unreal reality into a circle of magic, they alone. 
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.. . Presently he entered the store, nodded to Mrs. 
Lamont whose glance barely reached him, went out into 
the blaze of sunshine in the dusty road, unhitched his 
horse and rode homewards, as, her errand performed, 
she would go her way to the adobe across the river. It 
had been like this since their descent from the sacred 
mountain,—the strangeness of a dual consciousness 
within him: the circle in which they lay in closest 
intimacy of communion—and all the insubstantial 
rest. Until she made the sign, something told him, it 
would be worse than useless to attempt to reenter the 
circle of their intimacy. Thus for blank days. 

She came one night towards dawn and rested in his 
arms until the first blush from the eastern peaks dis- 
closed their white faces, then slipped stilly from his 
side. He might not know the moment when the Flower 
Girl would choose to rise from her depth within this 
strange woman, swiftly, unexpectedly, to greet him with 
kisses; soon, as if appeased to slip back to that dark 
corner of the being who was almost a stranger. He 
woke reluctantly from these moments of communion 
to become conscious of the mocking smile, the metal 
tinkle of a literal voice, recognizing the four square 
walls of a drab reality, shared as it were by accident 
with this stranger from whom he would have fled had 
it not been for the memory and the hope of Shimana, 
to whom she was somehow related. At any instant his 
Shimana might appear, depart waywardly, to reappear. 
when he most despaired and linger for blessed hours of 
communion. She rarely spoke: their quickened minds 
needed no words. . . 

But days might pass without a sign of her, and then 
it was sheer waste, exasperation, to await her coming 
in company with an uncongenial stranger, like two 
people expecting the arrival of a common friend who 
could put them on terms with each other. After one 
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such period of embarrassment when he was ready to 
fly from the woman he had longed to see, he cried out 
impatiently, — 

-- “Where does she go to?” 

Eleanor Lamont demanded coldly,— 

“Whom do you mean?” 

4 ee !” he whispered. “What do you do with 
ery 

_ She looked at him blankly, as though he had dropped 

into nonsense. 

“Where does she go,” he insisted, “behind that cur- 
tain?” 

For all response she smiled scornfully, spacing be- 
tween them a vast distance which he must cross with- 
out her aid. Her look said defiantly,—‘‘Find her if 
you can! Your Shimana! A sentimental fancy, fit 
for a boy. I have no double within me,” and she would 
talk dryly in what he called her “college girl jargon,” 
stale symbols of social abstractions gleaned from books 
of “cultural differences,’ “group morality,’ “sex 
status,” and the like. The unbeautiful jargon of those 
who think in terms, of which she had a store, which she 
dealt out complacently, exploring emotions by listing 
symbols. . . . Then, aware that for the present she 
whom he so passionately desired to be with had been 
frightened away, he too would begin to mouth words, 
futilely, concerning the revolutionary mind, the evolu- 
tionary concept of history, the cultural processes of 
primitive peoples,—until choked by the dust raised by 
their own words they would separate, each gasping to 
be alone, to recover in solitude some inner harmony, 
which their empty words had merely served to destroy. 
And in the silence after her departure he would say to 
himself wearily,—‘‘She does not exist, this Flower Girl. 
Shimana is merely the mirage of my own lonely soul 
seen in the cool depths of this woman’s eyes, as ever 
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since the beginning of the world has the image of man’s 
desires been mirrored in some woman’s eyes. It is like 
the mirage of the water spring in the desert, that drives 
men mad when they seek it desperately to quench their 
thirst. . . . And that mocking smile of hers is her ma- 
ture recognition of the deception: she knows well 
enough that there is nothing within her but the eternal 
mirage of the spring from which I hope to drink. No 
doubt, she wonders scornfully how long it will take me 
to detect the illusion! . . .” 

“All that we know,” she said once, “are moments, 
like this one, passing.” 

“And I pass with the passing of the moment?” 

“Yes,” she agreed hardily. “But this moment is 
yours, if you can grasp it!” 

She stopped his yearning with a look where he saw 
the Flower Girl lurking behind the amused smile. Once 
more they entered the magic circle that rimmed them 
around apart from others. 


: Vili 


N a fresh November morning they rode with the 

two boys into the hills below Truchas, accom- 
panying the lads part way on an expedition after quail. 
The four cantered swiftly across the llano, then en- 
tered the serpentine windings of a broad arroyo, fol- 
lowing a cart track in the sand that led upwards to- 
wards some lofty cliffs dazzling in the morning sun 
with glints of ochre and rose and violet. Beneath these 
fiery cliffs, in a small amphitheater of violently broken 
rock and gravel, the boys started a covey of quail that 
scuttled to cover in the rabbit bush. Dismounting, the 
two elders left their horses to browse’on the tufts of 
withered grass and climbed up the worn and twisted 
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face of the sandstone cliffs to a sunny corner where 


both ranges of mountains with the broad valley be- 


tween swam into the view. 

From the moment when he had first met Eleanor 
and the youths at the ford, he had divined the coming 
of Shimana. Sure of her presence he was content to 
wait, while they talked more freely than ever before 
of themselves, their past lives. Eleanor spoke of the 
two youths who had just left them, analyzing their 
contrasted temperaments with the objectivity of a wise 
doctor rather than a mother. 

“Vanya is over confident, too sure of himself and 
the world, while John is often weighted with a sense 
of impending tragedy. Perhaps like you!” she inter- 
posed lightly. ‘“‘My task with him is to keep him con- 
fident, happy, and occupied outside of himself—to give 
him an assurance about life. You men seem to need 
that sense of self-assurance more than we weaker be- 
ings,’ she flashed. “Apart from sex that is what you 
most seek in us, aS many a silent woman knows who 
has spent her life in bucking up some domineering male. 

. I mean to put Van in a technical school as soon 
as he knows enough English. He is able and has 
charm, which gives him facility with people.” 

“Doctor of human souls,” he scoffed. } 

“Rather mender of men’s spiritual underclothes,” she 
laughed back. 

“T cannot see you with a needle in your hand.” 

“There are more ways of sewing at the shroud of 
fate than with a needle.” 

Thus idly and with half meanings they gathered up 
the stray threads of their different experience in a new 
intimacy, their imaginations playing swiftly over the 
patterns of their lives. He perceived unexplored 
reaches of her being, softening what had before been 
repellent in her attitude. 
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“T begin to understand you, the Eleanor Lamont of 
you!” oo 

She made a little gesture, withdrawing from this 
subjective scrutiny, and pointed to the distant 
peak of Tsikomo, nestled in the opposite range. 

“One understands more by indirection than by direct 
examination,’ she mused. ‘When I see the way you 
run your ranch, or chaffing Ham, or showing John 
how to manage his horse I seem to know you better— 
much more clearly than if you just told me things. So- 
when we look together from this rocky perch upon old 
Tsikomo over there, our eyes fixed upon the same 
beauty outside of ourselves, we meet more closely than 
when we delve into each other.” 

“Tn a note of music, some word understood by both, _ 
something perceived in proper relation apart from us, 
rather than within, lies the secret of the magic circle?” 

“Exactly,” she nodded. “Thus life together is woven 
through moments out of the threads of common expe- 
rience.” 


IX 


HEY emerged from the tumbled hills on the edge 

of the plain as the sun was sinking towards the 
Jemez range. The broad valley of the Rio Grande lay 
spread before them for many miles. Through it ran 
the river bed, a thin line of gold from the yellowing 
leaves of the cottonwoods. Here among the gold 
gleamed a silver rapid, and there a stretch of deep 
water lay black. The sharp edges of the mountains 
were darkening to purple. The two rode slowly among 
bushy cedar trees, sharing silently the loveliness of this 
perfect hour, a new sense of closeness in which the 
outer and the inner worlds merged. A motor was 
crawling up the valley road, a black fly in the vast 
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plain. The sun fell beyond the Jemez in a belt of saf- 
fron. Behind them the range of the Sangue di Cristo. 
was gathering the color, purple and rose, that had given 
it from immemorial time its name. Each evening these 
peaks were bathed like this in the “blood of Christ,” the 
rosy purple flowing along their flanks from the south 
to the north fifty miles and more, deepening in the cen- 
ter about the Truchas peaks. For a few minutes only, 
at the most seven, as Grove had often reckoned, watch-- 
ing the color burst and fade from his ranch. For these 
few minutes of each day the spectacle thus presented 
of sky and earth was of such grandeur, so solemn in 
its unfolding that it created a trance in which man 
might share the sacramental ritual of pure beauty. .. . 
Until the sun withdrawing farther behind the eastern 
mountains, the reflected rosy glow upon the Sangue di 
Cristo faded, first to the north, then in the recesses of 
the range, and last of all within the folded heart of the 


- peaks around Truchas. And slowly, very slowly the 
breast of white snow upon the higher peaks gleamed as 


an altar through the dusk. 
They looked into each other’s faces, illumined by the 


_ glow, then rode on across the darkening plain towards 


the little spires of purplish smoke now rising at night- 
fall from the adobe chimneys of Chamita. There was 
welcome in those still smoke fires, each from its own 
chimney, beckoning wanderers in this vast lonely 
country to shelter and rest. . . . As if it had been de- 
termined before, Eleanor Lamont turned into the ranch 
corral, murmuring,— 

“We will not part-yeto 2 

The still night closed in around them. From the 
roof terrace they saw the mountain crests still luminous 


in the starlight. 


“Over there,” she said, “lies our sacred mountain— 
and here—and everywhere!’ 
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“Shimana, my Shimana,” he cried. “Do not leave 
me, now that I have found you at last. . stay, 
stay!” 

As if she had heard his words in some remote place 
where she was waiting for him to enter in, she sighed 
and seemed to answer,— 

“Why trouble ourselves with the future, the unknow- 
able? Now I, your Shimana, am here within your 
arms. Ecstasy is ours. . . . Together we have left that 
reality which is unreal and have become for the only 
moment that we know one—not you and me, nor us, 
but singly one. . . . Life begins and ends in this.” 

And here Shimana opened her lips and whispered the 
words never yet said between them,—“T love you—l 
am possessed! . . There is no veil between us so 
that we can enter in.” 

“We are possessed.” 

Halas 

Until a single glittering ray of gold sunlight 
came from Truchas peak into their eyes; another day 
was dawning. 

“T am still possessed,” she whispered. Now i 80, 
- but I leave with you Shimana—for always.” 

And when she was no longer there he said to himsele, 
“T am possessed. . Shimana will never go from me. 
For we have together entered in where she lives.” 

It seemed as though the first daylight of a new world 
was flooding through the valley from the white crests 
of the Sangue di Cristo. 


_x 
Pp eee was upon them. The advance of 
winter could be reckoned each morning by the 
spreading snow mantle on the mountain ranges. The 
still days were warm, but the nights were often bitter, 
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_ and the stars glittered on the ice in the ditches. There 
were few motor cars on the highroad, and the Indians 
on the wood wagons huddled in their blankets. . . . 

One somber afternoon when gray clouds were filter- 
ing windlessly into the valley, presaging snow, Eleanor 
Lamont rode into Grove’s corral, tied her horse to the 
rail and with preoccupied eyes knocked at the door. 
When he saw her standing there with head turned 
away, he divined that she had come to him with some 
fixed purpose already formed in her mind. Laiterly 
he had seen her rarely, for brief periods, when it had 
been more difficult for them to enter their inner circle. 
Subtly, almost imperceptibly the change had come 
about, so slight that he asked himself uneasily whether 
it were change, or his own sensitive imagination of 
change. When he had said,—‘It takes time to go to 
the sacred mountain—one cannot fly there in an hour!” 
she had replied defensively—‘Don’t press me. One 
can’t count always upon the mood, the circumstance.” 
And he had stilled his longing, thinking,—‘‘For her 
there are many roads in this world, by-ways as well as 
highways, and life is flux, presenting many facets, 
each with its own demand. Patience! The next time 
we shall go deeper, ecstasy will endure longer, its 
secret come nearer.” 

While he made tea they talked desultorily as in the 
first days when they were strangers, before the coming 
of Shimana. From this they fell into a long silence, 
which she broke abruptly with the announcement,— 

“T have to go East—I can’t tell just how long I shall 
be away. . . . There are many things to be done. For 
one I must put Van into school—he is wasting time 
out here.” 

On his lips was,—‘‘Let us both go—let us not part, 
even for a few weeks,’—but her next words killed this 
thought. 
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“T don’t want to take John with me. He is doing so 
well here in the mountains and is happy. An attack of 
influenza might be serious for him.” 

He realized her purpose. 

“Why not leave him here—with me?” he suggested. 

“T’d thought of that,”’ she admitted casually. “Noth- 
ing he would like better!” 

“He can stay for as long as you are away. Hostage 
for your speedy return,—John—and Shimana,’ he 
added softly. . “When are you leaving?” 

“Oh, soon,” she replied vaguely. 

He knew that the day was set in her mind, but that 
for some reason she was not yet ready to ‘admit it. 
This was in character with that secretiveness of the 
Eleanor Lamont he had almost forgotten. He recog- 
nized her habit with a slight shock. . . . Overnight, it 
seemed, this stranger woman had returned and taken 
possession. With her he did not feel sufficiently inti- 
mate to ask the cause of this sudden journey, and after 
the boy’s visit had been arranged there seemed nothing 
to talk of. Presently she rose with the intention of 
leaving, but lingered, waiting for some cue. Acutely, 
sufferingly aware of the sharp contrast between this 
meeting and so many others in this same room he de- 
- manded,— 

“What is it? what is Laupente ‘ 

Eleanor Lamont frowned interrogatively. 

“What do you mean?” 

“What have you done with Shimana?’ he asked 
ently “Packed her up in furs against your jour- 
ney?’ 

“Oh, that!” she -exclaimed impatiently, moving 
nearer to the door. 

“You are trying to forget her, as if she had never 
been. . . . But she is part mine, now—” 
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“Tchah! tchah!” she laughed, using a familiar In- 
dian exclamation. ‘Pretty words.” Then with a swift 
yenom, in the malicious will to destroy,—‘We are too 
intelligent, you and I—and too old—for playing a sen- 
timental game always. . . . The Flower Girl lived only 


in your imagination. Don’t you realize that?” 


He shook his head gravely, barring the way to the 
door. 

“Tt is no sentimental fancy,” he insisted. “Shimana 
is the literal truth. She is the spirit you were meant 
to become in the beginning—but somehow missed on 
the road.” 

“Let it go at that,” she agreed hardily. “One can- 
not always be dreaming of what might have been, had 
the dice fallen differently. It is a waste of emotion to 
spend tears over our dead selves—or try to resurrect 


. them.” 


With a defiant gesture she thus emphasized the ma- 
ture self» whom she recognized. 

“Tam I,so andso. And you will have to accept me 
as I am.” 

' Coldly, with mutual dislike they looked into each 
other’s minds. Then he laughed quite gaily. 

_“T know now what is the matter! You are jealous, 
Eleanor, as a mother may be jealous of her own 
daughter, because in the daughter she recognizes a 
fresher beauty, a finer capacity than she herself has 
realized—sees too sharply what she has missed of her- 
self. . . . But why be spiteful to our Flower Girl, my 
dear? She does you no harm, In time you might 
grow to love her, as I do.” 

“Tchah,” Eleanor Lamont repeated more gently, 
somewhat mollified by this version of her mood, “Per- 
haps! But you make too much of sentimentalities.” 

“Shimana is not a sentimentality. She is love... 
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And love is the one most important thing in life,” he 
said gravely. She listened consideringly before reply- 
ing. 

c-Phere are many things in life.” 

“But only one that is supreme!” 

His voice seemed to be calling in vain through a 
long suite of empty rooms to one who was vanishing. 

“Perhaps—but who knows what love is?’ came the 
answer thinly from a distance. 

“We have known it. For one thing it is shared ec- 
stasy!” 

“One cannot live always on mountain tops,”’ she pro- 
nounced flatly. 

“One can live within their shadow, ready always for 
the divine moment.” 

She considered this somberly, as if resisting an ap- 
peal against which she had already resolved to close 
the door. The crude anger that had suddenly flamed 
between them, revealing a dark gulf, had died out, but 
the ashes of it remained. 

“Well, perhaps,” she said wearily. “But ecstasy like 
faith is not made out of words.” 

He moved away from the door, expecting her to 
leave now that her errand had been accomplished. He 
_tepeated,— ~ 

“Tl like to have John, for as long as you are gone.” _ 

She still lingered, fingering her quirt hesitantly, re- 
luctant to leave him in this mood, 

“Nothing has changed between us,” she insisted. 
“But for some time I have been afraid of this fancy, 
your Flower Girl. . . . When the day comes when you 
see me in daylight, what will happen to her? I must 
be loved for myself, as I am,” she pronounced with im- 
peccable assurance. 

“Are you sure,” he asked coldly, “that you can be?” 

“T have been,” she mocked, “more than once!” 
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XI 


ee afternoon before her departure they walked 
under the cottonwoods beside the river. The 
light snow which had fallen during the night lay in 
patches among the alfalfa roots and about the gray tree 
trunks. A wagon came up from the ford and drew 
across the little gravelly island where he had first found 
her stranded in the buggy. 

“Four months ago,” he said, pointing to the spot. 

“All that?” she smiled. 

-To her the four months was a space of time in which 
things had happened; to him an inner revolution. Her 
mind was occupied with the branching future, his with 
the past. And both were in the current of circumstance, 
which ran implacably like the swift river sunk in its 
channel. 

She revealed in casual reference some of the pur- 
poses of this journey to the East, to meet Russian 
friends arriving in New York, who could give her in- 
formation about property she still held in Russia, and 
other business in Washington to which she alluded 
more vaguely. He became conscious of many ramifi- 
cations in her life which had lapsed during these four 
months, but now were about to be pursued with re- 
newed zest, in the perpetual revolution of existence. 
How far they might lead her away from him it was idle 
to speculate, nor could she herself foretell. . . . As if 
to reassure him she spoke of some changes to be made 
in her house across the river during her absence, 
changes which he and John were to supervise. These 
plans of an enlarged house indicated something of per- 
manency, of continuity, and yet as she spoke of them 
the reality vanished from them. He suspected that they 
were part of a design she had in mind for his content- 
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ment, and John’s,—the promise one makes to friends 
to return to them some day, without definite commit- 
ment. So he listened to her with the idea he was being 
soothed to acquiescence—they were playing a game of 
concealment, and presently the subject of the altera- - 
tions, of the nebulous future, was exhausted, because 
of its unreality. . . . They turned from the river in 
the dusk and came slowly through the orchard to his 
house. The day had been warm, of an almost spring- 
like softness, and the evening chill had not yet fallen on 
the valley. He thought of the other time he had walked 
beneath these trees with her at his side, in almost total 
ignorance of her being, each closed to the other. Since 
that night so much revelation had come, so many dis- 
coveries, with a closeness of communion he had never 
before experienced. Yet in the dusk the white face at 
his side seemed to him as much the mask as ever, hid- 
ing jealously its secrets. A little twist, the turn of a 
phrase, and they could become once more the inimical 
strangers of the past, about to part forever. Haunted 
by this fear he strove to establish a solid ground of 
fact to serve as bridge between them, by speaking of 
John, the coming weeks, the spring. She listened sym- 
pathetically as to an old and trusted friend, but did not 
reply. 

They were curious hours, these last, the most unreal - 
he had ever passed since the curtain had fallen between 
them. Their words like their few caresses were willed 
mechanically, as though they hoped that the ritual of 
love might establish the desired mood. To no avail. 
Instinctively they moved apart, conscious of the dese- 
cration, and unappeased they stared into the dark. Out 
of this dumb revery she started saying,— 

“T must go—there is still much to do,” and waited 
for his protest. 


He kissed her lightly on the brow, with the odd sen- 
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sation that he was touching with his lips the curving 
brow of a woman who was already a stranger. 

“When you come back, we'll go to Tsikomo again!” 
he said, pretending to himself. 

She hesitated as if the name were unfamiliar. 

“Oh, the mountain,’ she said at last. ‘That—or 
something else!” 

With these last empty words she left. He sat a long 
time staring into the dark, trying to recall each hour of 
ecstasy which he had passed in this still room. . . 

The Lamonts were already at the Chamita siding 
the next morning when he arrived. At the first glance 
he felt an undercurrent of emotional strain among the 
three. Van was noisily gay, acting like a boy excited by 
the prospect of a long journey—or like a lover about 
to enjoy the company of his beloved alone. John 
watched the Russian’s antics and volubility critically, 
staying close beside his mother, the child who has not 
been favored. Suddenly something Grove had never 
suspected flared up between the boys when Eleanor 
discovered that she had locked her purse with the rail- 
road tickets in her trunk. John reached for the trunk 
key, but Van snatched it from his hand, saying,— 
“Give it to me! I know just where the purse is.” 
Already he was arrogating the protector’s rights. John 
clung to the key, and there was a scuffle between them 
Over its possession until Eleanor said laughingly,— 
“Let Van look for it, Johnny: he helped me pack 
the trunk.” Reluctantly, the younger lad yielded the 
key to his rival and stood aside in gloom while the 
Russian removed the trunk tray and sliding a supple 
hand under the folded garments extracted from its 
hiding place the missing purse, which he rather osten- 
tatiously flourished. After smoothing out the clothes 
he replaced the tray, locked the trunk and put the key 
in his pocket. “Give it back to mother!” John growled. 
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With a provoking smile Van opened the purse, ex- — 
tracted the tickets, then carefully put the purse into his 
own pocket. “Why do you look into my mother’s 
purse?” John demanded resentfully. Eleanor inter- 
posed,— 

“Van had best take charge of it—I have such trouble 
remembering things!” 

The whistle of the toy engine coming across the 
bridge from Esmeralda put an end to this little scene 
of jealousy, antagonism. Grove, an unwilling specta- 
tor, was relieved to have the parting over, to have the 
woman go, as he had felt relieved the night before 
when she had left him. There passed through his 
mind now as then that he was doing something for 
the last time, was closing a door that would not be 
reopened. The little narrow-gage train puffing im-— 
portantly up to the siding cut short a moment of in- 
tolerable suspense, with its insistence upon the immedi- 
ate present, its suggestion of change, the impermanence 
of all things. 

John helped the Mexican brakeman put the trunks 
into the baggage car, while Eleanor nodding slightly 
to Grove in her peculiar manner of ignoring greetings 
and partings mounted the car steps. Van followed, 
‘putting his arm about her to steady her, when John. 
leaped to the platform of the car, brushed the Russian - 
aside and drew his mother to him. “Aren’t you going 
to kiss me good-by, mother?” he cried. She kissed 
him with a little humorous smile on her lips, accepting 
his embrace as if it were the easiest way of calming 
an excitable child. Grove felt a twinge of pain for 
the boy’s hungry heart, which must suffer from that 
lifeless kiss much as he,had suffered. . . . The toy 
engine finally snorted, the coupling between the cars 
came taut with a jerk, throwing Eleanor out of John’s 
embrace into the arms of the other lad, who steadied 
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her as the train gathered headway. The woman gave 
a slow, appraising look at the three amorous males 
who had all reached out to her, each in his way, then 
with a cool nod disappeared within the car. John and 
Grove watched the tiny train rock and rumble up the 
track northwards. When it had finally disappeared 
around a curve, he looked into the dull face of the 
youth at his side, reading there a baffled mystified 
heart that echoed his own... . 

“I am driving over to Arcita after some turkeys 
a man has to sell. Come along?” 


XII 


BeoM that moment of abandonment on the siding at 
Chamita there began a strange period of Ezra 
Grove’s life,—his relation with the youth whom the 
woman he loved had handed over to him. His first 
instinct was to protect the boy as much as he could 
from the pain of his mother’s indifference, from that 
subtle sting of jealousy of the stranger who was sup- 
planting him. He recognized that the son was jealous 
of the Russian because he felt the latter’s desire for 
his mother and satisfaction in this journey with her. 
John, apparently, had no such jealousy of the older 
man’s love for his mother, which at first Grove had 
thought must remain hidden, guarded from the son. 
To his surprise and relief, the youth, frank and simple 
in all his ways, took it for granted that this older 
friend was his mother’s lover and talked freely of 
her whom they both adored, although he never men- 
tioned the Russian. 

In the weeks which followed Eleanor Lamont was 
much in the minds of the two. They spoke of her 
as often, as naturally, as if she were living with them. 
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When the older man wondered at this intimacy into 
which they had fallen, he concluded that it was pos- 
sible because both of them loved the woman with the 
same single, impersonal passion, each in his way, 
and loved the same elements in her complexity. John 
knew the Flower Girl, without doubt, and loved her 
as a brother, content that the girl Shimana had taken 
to herself a lover, as was fit, and specially glad that the 
lover was this older friend whom he trusted and loved. 
And they shared a common jealousy of the Russian, 
who did not know their Shimana, whose desire was 
solely for the wearied, indifferent woman whom they 
tried not to see! . . . And the woman herself? Why 
had she gone like this? When word came in one of 
her brief unemotional letters that Van had entered 
the technical school at Cornell, and that she was leav- 
ing for Washington with some old friends both the 
man and the boy felt relieved from a secret anxiety. 
They were easier now that the two were apart... . 
They read and reread many times those meager half- 
sheet notes to John, trying ingeniously to extract from 
their literal statements some clue of her movements, 
some trace of backward-looking interest in them. But. 
little could be read into the dry statements. .. . 
. “She must have finished up in New York,” the boy 
concluded after meditation, “and is taking in Washing-— 
ton on her way back? . .. Mother knows a lot of — 
political people and writers. That Russian crowd want 
to use her influence. . . . She is always dabbling in 
that sort of thing.” Grove replied to his obvious de- 
sire for encouragement,—‘No doubt the next letter 
will tell us.”’ But the next letter ten days later was 
concerned with the recognition of the Russian govern- 
ment by the United States) at that time being agitated. 
They were working in the neglected orchard of the 
Toniza place. Although Eleanor had not written one 
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word about the plans made for the restoration of the 
property, Grove carried out the improvement, believ- 
ing it well for the young man to become interested in 
his mother’s place, which might prove in the end to be 
his only home. So two days each week they forded 
the river and worked there trying to bring the ranch 
up to Grove’s standard. For the same reason Grove 
encouraged John to mingle with the people in the 
neighborhood so that he might grow his own roots. 
He took the boy with him to Santa Fé for a week, 
where he could meet other youths of his own quality 
among the eastern families living there. After boring 
himself in the small town in the hope of weaning the 
lad from his exclusive concentration on his mother, it 
was John who proposed returning to the ranch. “I 
like it better at home,” he said. ‘‘There’s so much to 
do before mother gets back next month.” John was 
positive that March would bring his mother. Grove 
could not understand why he had determined upon 
this date“until he learned accidentally that on the tenth 
of March John would be twenty-one. Thereupon 
Grove sent his first letter to the Washington address, 
saying nothing of himself, but giving a careful report 
of the boy, of his interest in the ranch and his confi- 
dent expectation of his mother’s return for his birthday. 
No reply coming he telegraphed from Esmeralda, go- 
ing thither alone so that John might not know of his 
message. He said,—‘‘We are expecting you on John’s 
twenty-first birthday, the tenth’? (he gave the date, 
thinking sardonically that Eleanor might have for- 
gotten it), and added, “we both need you badly— 
come!’ He knew that anything like a command in- 
variably aroused Eleanor’s obstinacy. A latent malice 
in her nature impelled her to thwart any expectation 
from another. . . . But the telegram had gone before 


he reflected. 
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The tenth of March came and went without sign 
from Washington. Grove was filled with a cold fury, 
which he worked off by organizing a grand hunting 


party with the storekeeper and some of his guests, to _ 


last a week. John entered into the expedition happily, 
seemingly forgetful of his disappointment. But one 
night in the mountains when they both lay awake 
in their corner of the cold tent while the others played 
cards, the lad suddenly remarked,— 

“T suppose this is the time for Van’s Easter vaca- 
tion, and that’s why she’s staying on!” Something 
bitter in the boy’s voice betrayed his dormant jealousy. 
After a time when Grove thought John was asleep a 
voice came whispering through the dark,—‘Do you 
still love her?” “Ofcourse!” the man replied promptly, 
and added softly,— “Those things don’t make any dif- 
ference when one loves another.” The boy sighed, 
settled himself in his blankets and went off to sleep. 

But it must end, this tension of expectancy, for 
both of them. They must know. ... At first he 
thought of taking John East with him, but the danger 
of a sudden change to the raw climate of a seaboard 
spring, even more the risk of final disillusionment now 
that the boy was developing an acuter comprehension 
of his mother, dissuaded him. He made up his mind 
to go alone, making some excuse of business in Chi- 
cago. “And if I have time afterwards, I might run on 
to Washington and bring your mother back with me. 
. . . Somebody must be here for the first spraying. 
I want you to look after things on both places. You 
know these Mexicans ‘can’t be trusted once the owner 
is out of sight. You'll have to be on the job every 
day and all day long, between the two places. You can 
use the car of course. I shouldn’t try the ford once 
the spring freshets begin.” 

John accepted the arrangement more readily than 
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he had expected and was elated with the responsibility 
of his position. 

“Don’t you worry! TIl make those Mexies sweat 
blood and have everything ready by the time you are 
back with mother!’ 

It was not until Grove was seated in the train 
that he realized John had ignored his warning about 
the ford. 

“Like his mother!” he sighed, noting through the 
car window the leaden tide of the Rio Grande. 


XIII 


T best it is a tiresome journey from New Mexico to 

the East, a crawling journey for the impatient, 
once out of the mountains, through monotonous coun- 
try and drearier towns, with the stale companionship of 
the Pullman car. Ezra Grove began his journey in the 
eagernes$ of high adventure after the supreme desire 
of the soul. But as each commonplace landmark of 
the way, suggesting forgotten memories, rose before 
him something of the assurance with which he had 
started evaporated, his confidence of success cooled. 
What was he seeking? The middle-aged neighbor 
woman, mother of a homesick lad whom he was 
sheltering? With whom he felt himself: incompetent 
to deal. Already he shrank from encountering the 
mockery of those malicious gray eyes, which would so. 
quickly pierce his pretext. She knew in her cool judg- 
ment that her boy, now grown man, was very well 
off with him, leading the life best suited for him. If 
she prolonged her absence months or years, John would: 
not suffer, except sentimentally, from her absence: he 
would ripen as she had foreseen, unharmed from this 
second weaning. .. . By the time the train came to 
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rest in the gloomy tunnel of the Chicago station Grove 
recognized the flimsiness of his pretext and despised it. 
It was as the lover in search of his mate that he must 
present himself to the woman. The very common- 
place of the words mocked his hope. Eleanor Lamont, 
he knew well enough, had long ago finished with mar- 
riage and all that it meant of subordination and sur- 
render. He saw the scornful curl of her wilful mouth 
at the mere suggestion. What had he to offer in com- 
pensation for the varied experience life still promised 
her? An adobe house and an orchard beside the 
Rio Grande, the gray plains and the purple mountains. 
. . . And the silent ecstasies of love, with which ap- 
parently she was quickly sated. 

Nevertheless beneath this despair persisted the will 
to see her, to make one last effort to enter with her 
the magic circle, to behold once more the Flower Girl 
rise from behind the curtain of her gray eyes. Once 
more. To this end he hastened his business so that 
he might hurry on to Washington. Each hour spent 
in the roaring, blowsy city dulled his hope, smudged 
something of the beauty within, which united him for 
moments with her. The city shrieked at him from 
dawn to dusk,—‘This is a realistic world, ecstasy is no 
. more than a state of nerves which can be bought like 
all else. . . .”’. In the morning newspaper his eye fell 
upon the name of Mrs. Eleanor Lamont in large head- 
line type. A meeting that she had addressed in Detroit, 
making a plea in behalf of the Soviet Government, had 
been broken up by “patriotic demonstrations.” Never- 
theless, “Mrs. Lamont, the well-known sympathizer 
with the Reds, will continue her tour of the princi- 
pal cities, in company with the self-styled Soviet ‘am- 
bassador,’” etc. The newspaper slipped from his grasp. 
. . . Shimana seemed to dissolve before his gaze into 
the dancing motes of the murky sunbeams in the hotel 
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dining-room. In a torpor of mind and will he went to 
the railroad station and took a train for his home. 

It was not until he had left Chicago far behind on 

the westbound train that his mind awoke, and the first 
acute perception that came into it was John. How 
should he explain his return? What should he say 
to him? Should he send the boy East in search of 
his mother, later? For now he knew that she would 
never return to either of them in any real sense. 
He was still undecided when the train entered the val- 
ley and neared the Chamita siding. He shrank from 
betraying to John what was his own conviction. Better 
for both of them to go on living the fiction of the 
last months, as long as possible, planning for Eleanor’s 
return to them, thinking together of her, loving her 
and creating the image of her which they both needed. 
That much alone they had ever had of her or ever 
would have, no matter where her restless body wan- 
dered; -that much they might together tenderly pre- 
serve and cherish, instead of throwing her wholly to 
oblivion. It was for this, he realized, he had come 
back without making the effort to see the woman. . . 

When he left the stuffy little car at nightfall he had 
a vivid sense of going to meet the woman he loved— 
she was so much more a reality here than she had 
been out of the valley. Here in the shadow of the 
Black Mesa looming massively through the night, in 
the rippling waters of the ford which he heard above 
the bridge. To-morrow they would ride across the 
bare Ilano up into a long serpentine arroyo where they 
would lie together long hours in the hot sand, aloof 
in their magic circle, awaiting ecstasy... . It was, 
he mused, always some beauty outside, some stinging 
perception, the moon on Truchas peaks, the Indian 
dance, the hot sunlight under the fiery cliffs, the sweet 

scent of the blossoms, that had set Shimana free 
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from her prison. . . . In this maze of revery he hardly 
realized that John was not there on the siding waiting 
for him with the car, for he had telegraphed from 
Chicago the hour of his return. Perhaps the boy was 
away and had failed to receive his telegram. He 
grasped his bag and set off down the track. At the 
bridge he heard the whirr of a motor and was hailed 
by the storekeeper who took him into his car. 

“Back sooner than you expected?’ Ham asked. 
There was something warm and comfortable in the tone 
of his coarse voice. <A solid anchorage of fact for the 
struggler in the welter of dreams like his... . “You 
didn’t bring Mis’ Lamont with you? Just as well, per- 
haps—her boy was drowned Tuesday in the river.” 


XIV 


oe spring flood had begun the day after Grove 
had left. John had undertaken to cross the ford 
at its height, swimming one horse and leading a pack 
animal heavily laden with things he was taking to his 
mother’s ranch. He had been warned by the Mexican 
the night before that the river was rising fast, and 
‘that a laden horse might not be able to swim it. In. 
fact the packhorse had sunk soon after the boy put out - 
into the main channel and John, unwilling to let the 
animal drown under his burden, had tried to swim his 
own horse back to the other and untie the pack. Some- 
how in the turbulent waters he had been dragged from 
his seat underneath the belly of the trail animal. . . . 
‘The body had not been recovered and might never be 
found, the river being still at flood and carrying much 
débris. . 
Grove sat on the roof of his house, where he had 
so often sat with John’s mother for long hours, watch- 
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ing the stars come out of the black sky above the 
masses of the Jemez mountains. It was profoundly 
still, peaceful. . . . The boy had worked hard during 
his absence, especially on the other ranch, trying in 
every way to make it ready for his mother, and in the 
pack he was swimming across the ford the last time 
were flower seeds for a garden he had made under the 
west window where Eleanor used to sit. The Mexican 
women had finished mudding the house, and John 
himself had built a low wall around the garden, of 
rocks brought from the river bank. . . . He had gone 
in the happiness of hope, with the illusion that he was 
soon to see the mother he so adored, would receive 
her into their home with gifts in his hands. The truth 
could not have been kept from him long. The bitter 
fact would have leaked into his consciousness, that 
she had shed him from herself like ripe fruit, willing 
that he should walk alone as every man born of woman 
must. Maybe it was best as it was, Grove concluded ; 
for nothing in life could compensate wholly for this 
one great disappointment. John was happier at the 
bottom of some cool pool with his love dream. . 

And himself? It might also be happier, some im- 
mediate end, but he did not dwell on that. His dream 
had come and gone, and life would never be again as 
it had been because for a brief while he had known 
ecstasy. .. . The woman in Washington no longer 
existed. He had telegraphed her briefly of her son’s 
drowning in the ford. He might not hear from her, 
and he should not write her. Nor should he ever divine 
what passed within her strange being when the news 
of her boy’s death reached her. 

Life to her, as she had often said, was a matter of 
moments, each one to be appraised separately for its 
own fulfilment in yielding interest, satisfaction, en- 
chantment, as wanted. It might well be that she had 
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discovered the only enduring truth about human life, 
its perpetual flux, and by resolutely accepting this con- 
dition had conquered the secret of pain. . . . Mo- 
ments! Like stars in the heavens, beings threaded 
their brief course, in and out of each other’s orbits, 
never wholly coalescing, flashing momentarily in recog- 
nition because of some unknowable law, relapsing as 
unaccountably into darkness. Together he and she had 
shared a few high moments of glamor, when they had 
risen beyond their bodily existence and wandered to- 
gether outside themselves. Such high moments might 
come to many if sufficiently desired, if recognized and 
grasped. Moments of beautiful’song,—the pounding 
surge of waves against a rocky shore, the sheen of 
glittering snowpeaks, the colored mantle falling over 
the Sangue di Cristo, clamorous chords of music, the 
mystic silence of intermingled vision. These and others 
were so many keys to the magic land. . . . Ecstasy! 
It came, it went, useless to seek by will to create or 
prolong it. It came like the shadows on the mesa across 
the river; it went as starlight fades before dawn. It 
went, always. But it left its memories to haunt the 
soul—the sense of magic within reach, attainable. As. 
he had graven within him the memory of Shimana 
.lying with shining eyes in the curve of his arm, a lin-. 
gering smile on the parted lips, as if she too were 
dreaming far away of the magic beyond human power 
to retain. . . . His Flower Woman. 


XV 


Ai dusk of a winter day the underground passage 
from the city subway was vomiting forth its usual 
flood of human faces into the crowded street, and an- 
other thick stream of faces was pouring steadily into 
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the entrance. Caught in the press made by the two op- 

posed currents Grove was standing still, while the tide 
of faces swirled hypnotically about him, white, mask- 
like faces under the artificial light. Suddenly one face 
detached itself from the marching throng, came nearer, 
paused, caught by the same eddy, and he was looking di- 
rectly into Eleanor Lamont’s eyes. Their glances met 
over intervening heads, held for some moments while 
the human mass around them churned and filtered by. 
. . . She was no older than the day she had peered at 
him from her stranded buggy in the ford above Cham- 
ita. Her lips still held a suspicion of the same scornful 
smile. Motionless they looked at each other across 
the narrow space that separated their bodies, so close 
that they might have reached and touched. Neither 
stirred. . . . Then the crowd brushed them apart, and 
he was looking down a long vista of hurrying people 
in the gloom of a winter day. In the far distance at 
the end of the crowded street he saw the purple crest 
of old Tsikomo rising from behind the Jemez range, 
and a‘ voice from within him was murmuring,—“This 
is ecstasy! ... Neither you nor I, but some 
oS rhe 
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I 


THE PORT OF DREAMS 


| Baas throb of the steamer’s engines that had been a 
rhythm of day and night had ceased. The ship 
still moved forward into the darkness, feeling its way 
cautiously towards land; then the rattle of anchor 
chains jarred the silence of the tropical night with the 
finality of arrival. Through the soft darkness there 
loomed massively Something, the mountainous bulk of 
the island, with points of light like low-hung stars out- 
lining the Port... . 

He had left her asleep in her cabin below, for they 
could not land until daybreak. The cabins had been 
oppressive once the steamer had stopped its motion, 
and he had come on deck to breathe. Impatient also 
to penetrate the encompassing dark. Something lay 
there just beyond reach in the night,—something un- 
known, soon to be realized in form and substance. 
Something more than strange houses, volcanic moun- 
tains, jungle and plantation, which he had imagined. 
Something of life itself to be entered and followed. 
Here was the port of many dreams, which his desire 
had been building for months,—perhaps years, always. 
At times before this Port had seemed at hand,—only 
to dissolve in the mists of daybreak. . . . This Port 
of Dreams. .. . 

The week’s passage from New York, a somnolent 
flight of days while the steamer slipped through smooth 
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seas, had been an anteroom spacing the past from the | 
future. The reality was to begin here, in this remote — 
tropical island in the blue sea. . . . So he thought of 
it now! ... Throughout the voyage they had re- 
mained strangers, shyly separated beings, in their 
cabins side by side,—she with her own look back- 
wards into the past and he with his. The sense of 
their separatism had never once left him, even in their 
more intimate moments of love or gaiety, as the night 
they had spent alone on the boat-deck watching the 
southern heavens and the moonlit sea. Not in the 
desultory discussion of plans, once they had arrived 
in Port. ... Was it not, indeed, to penetrate the 
mystery of such shrouded separateness that they had 
set forth together on this venture in midlife, as if 
the secret was to be resolved by the concentrated effort — 
of their two wills,—the elusive secret of complete 
union of two beings, which might never be accom- 
plished by the ordinary routine of existence? ... 
To him at least this had been the inner urge, this neces- 
sity to know, to penetrate that veil which hid them, each 
fromthe other..." 

When that last morning before they took ship he 
had lifted the telephone to talk with her, something in 
_ the timbre of the familiar voice coming out of space 

separated them by more miles than the actual distance. 
He saw himself standing in the clutter of his bedroom, 
the half-packed bags gaping around him, holding the 
instrument closer to mouth and ear in the vain effort 
to catch some overtone or undertone from it that vi- 
brated in tune with his own throb of desire and yearn- 
ing—instead of the flat monosyllables,—“Yes—of 
course—no—well, if you like.” All the time there was 
coursing through his btain like a repressed laugh: 
“Can this be real? That we are leaving to-morrow, 
for good. Can a new life come out of this? ... It 
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was not so that other time when she and I went. That 
was so sure, that other time, and her response so swift!” 

When finally he replaced the instrument on its table 
a miserable sense of uncertainty, of possible mistake 
had seized hold of him, paralyzing his will. So much 
blindness. ._The dark sometimes shot with points of 
sudden light, in which he saw the end, illumination of 
joy, life with her flowing on and on. Then the light 
snuffed out, as quickly as it had come, leaving that utter 
blindness in which he groped for some conviction, when 
he asked himself,—‘‘Are we, after so much pain lived 
through, merely going to a common disaster, blank 
emptiness? Shall we ever get aboard the steamer, 
with our palpable luggage, the few clothes and scraps 
of possessions, which we choose to take from our di- 
vided pasts into this unknown future to be built around 
our new intention?” . . . There he had sat in his dis- 
orderly bedroom, half-packed for the long journey, 
with a queer misery, a definite ache of the soul, un- 
certain-of all, while outside the roaring city ham- 
mered and dinned at his consciousness in the murk of a 
~ bitter winter day. Staring at a blank wall, at the im- 
penetrable blank wall of life, which for the moment 
presented no opening. 

Could one begin again after one had lived so pas- 
sionately, so deeply? Begin’all over the opening of 
doors, the discoveries, adjustments? . . . As if to mock 
him his eyes fell upon a battered clothes brush in the 
mass of his belongings, which had traveled with him 
everywhere, on that other journey too . . . and swiftly 
the picture of that last night stabbed him,—the little 
dark railway station, the windy rain, the porter with his 
bag. The last kiss, the tear-stained face. . . . It faded 
as quickly as it had come. He had sorted out that 
tragedy long ago—it was buried deep—or so he 
thought. 
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The hotel porter had interrupted, asking for his lug- _ 
gage. “Not yet packed up, sir? It must go by five, 
sir.’ He had stared idiotically at the man: it was all 
a mistake, he was not going on any journey! ... 
But there were his half-packed bags indicating a pur- 
pose, and they must be ready in an hour. Yet once 
the porter was out of the room he had relapsed into 
the maze of his revery. . . . How had he, how had 
they, ever arrived at such a momentous resolution, 
such a definite parting with the past, such a reckless 
gamble of all the future? Trying to recall the cir- 
cumstances of the decision, step by step, he could not 
remember that she had ever consented explicitly in so 
many words—just passively accepted his proposal as 
for dinner or a day in the country. Yet here they 
were, after a few months of desultory intimacy, 
embarking at noon to-morrow for a distant, un- 
known port—for nothing less than life itself. Ab- 
sund to, 

Of course there were some plain facts of record: 
he enumerated them. But they told little. Not much 
more than the data on the passport,—‘Female, age 
41” (which was the truth he suspected), “height 5 
ft. 9 in. weight 132 lbs. eyes gray, hair brown,” etc., 
etc. They had laughed over these official imperti- 
nences, comparing them one by one with the living 
subject, on that stormy December noonday while they 
lunched in the chop house below the elevated’s rumble. 
That day heaven seemed close at hand! Of her pass- 
port photograph he had remarked,—“A Polish or 
Czech immigrant, of the dangerous classes,” and she 
had retorted a bit too aptly—Thanks, Uncle!” be- 
cause his photograph had made him out cadaverous and 
incredibly lined. And that might be the truth, too, 
seen by a too impersonal eye. . . . For all the joyous 
understanding of that hour—and some others—did he 
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know anything more about her than what the passport 
betrayed and the photograph caricatured? 

Of course he could add a number of personal de- 
tails, enough to compile a succinct ““Who’s Who” from 
birth to date. But of that past which each living 
being carries about within him, deposit of joy and sor- 
row and effort, tracing of dead emotions, what did 
each know of the other? Nothing. And was that 
past sufficiently buried so that it might never stir—or 
merely drugged to a momentary forgetfulness? Some 
day it might conceivably raise an ugly, familiar head 
and torture them, rend them apart. . . . Perhaps she 
too was passing through a similar phase of dubitation, 
of somber revery, at this moment before the last. But 
if so she gave no sign. He admired that resolute 
quality in her. Always she was serene, smiling over his 
perplexities about their “plunge,” treating this depart- 
ure as though it were a tropical interlude in an orderly 
destiny.. “No crises!’ she had once warned him, when 
he hinted portentously of risk. Life, she held, was 
fluid, flexible, mere quicksilver: to confront it with 
a too fixed will made one brittle, liable to break. . . . 
So, it might be, she was merely experimenting, on a 
large scale, in this, as before? With no finality, no 
sense of the inevitable and irrevocable in their act! 
Something to be revised in due season if necessary. 
Ah, not that—never! Once away, she would see what 
it meant. 

Suddenly his jaw had set in resolve, and he had 
turned to finish his packing in a furious haste, not 
permitting a thought to eat away his resolution during 
the remaining busy hours of preparation. . . . Thus, 
he now reflected, an act is consummated. A mesh of 
half-conscious motives and circumstances, all moving 
imperceptibly yet glacially towards some unseen end, 
until at a given point the drift becomes conscious 
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(what is called decision, though already inevitable). 
But was it inevitable, had it been all along? Thus a 
sick mind might spend itself futilely in the effort to 
determine just when and where in the chaos of im- 
pulse and action, the stream of life might have flowed 
into some other possible channel to some far different 
destination. But not his, that mind. . . . At noon, 
on the twenty-first.of January from Pier 41, North 
River, he should set sail out of all the clogging past 
into—for him, at least, the act was irrevocable. 

. . . She had been there, of course, in her own cabin 
contemplating an array of boxes and bags, a bit 
breathless through her smiles. There had been a jam 
at the ferry, and for a while it seemed she might miss 
the steamer, which would have been a mess, she ad- 
mitted -gaily. Presently they had gone on deck to 
watch the city glide past them as the steamer headed 
seaward. How hard and glittery the January sunlight 
had made the tall buildings! In its busy self-sufficiency 
the city ignored the few renegades who slipped away 
from its grasp, outward bound for some distant port 
of dreams: its loud metallic voice roared on, was roar- 
ing back there at this moment, while all was so silent, — 
so soft, here in the dark harbor. .. . 

So the voyage had begun, and their life ran into the 
little temporary groove of shipboard. It was like talk 
between people about to dine together. Around them 
was the accidental assortment of travelers, afloat on 
the immense monotonous emptiness of the ocean: busi- 
ness men bound for another continent, soft-colored folk 
from mongrel lands, also the decayed and superannu- 
ated who travel to induce respiration,—from Michigan, 
Syracuse, Lynn, Mass.» The gray faces repelled in- 
vestigation, so that they remained apart from the 
company in a double isolation. . . . When she ap- 
peared on deck alone, tall and lovely, in that curious 
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aloofness and stillness of her own being that she never 
lost, she attracted many inquiring glances. He also 
looked at her as the others did, wondering, the secret 
between them forgotten. ... What was she? This 
new dress of yellow silk he did not remember, nor the 
precise curve of her brow beneath the band of hair. 
And he would address her quite impersonally. .. . 
They lay in their chairs, side by side, long hours, read- 
ing, dozing, their eyes resting on that slab of dark blue 
water across the ship’s rail, content, silent, each secreted 
within a private stream of thought, never quite shared, 
slipping, slipping through the sea... . She had 
brought an odd assortment of books on demonology, 
voudooism, folk lore—what had they to do with her 
sculpture ?—and at times she studied a language book, 
preparing for the new scene. . . . Hours of this, out- 
wardly like all the other gray couples on shipboard, 
somnolent, lethargic hours, from which he would rouse 
himself-to lounge about the deck, to watch her from 
ao 

When he passed her, the delicate face, so fresh for 
all the years that had gone over it, arrested him, 
clutched at him. She would be reading, her eyes fol- 
lowing steadily the page, one small hand with a child’s 
fingers poised above the leaves, her hair tightly pressed 
under the gold coif she wore. Suddenly as if in an- 
swer to his searching gaze she would glance up from 
her book, straight into his eyes, without a responsive 
smile, gravely, consideringly, as she looked at him be- 
fore he kissed her. No, she was not thinking of that 
future together, their future, /d-bas, coming hourly 
nearer them, irrevocable. . . . She said after revery, 
—“There are so many golden worlds—so many! I'd 
like to float from one to another, on and on, moving 
smoothly through space, softly—so—like swimming, 
day and night, so—like this!” 
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But he was conscious that “this” was merely an 
anteroom, a space of empty silences separating Past 
and Future. A dream with all the immature fantasy 
of dreams, which he was impatient to have ended... . 

“So we have arrived!” 

She was standing at his side, looking over the rail 
into the enveloping darkness. 

“Ves! That must be the Port—over there below 
the lights. The old Fort you were reading about lies 
ahead.” : 

He pointed to a vague mass behind the veil of dark- 
ness, and she turned her head inquiringly, that beauti- 
ful small head so fitly placed upon the long white neck, 
like the blossom of a frail poppy. His revery had 
stopped abruptly. Mutely, by her mute presence, she 
created within him a sense of drama, a curious aware- 
ness. . . . They stood in the spot of light cast by the 
deck lamp, alone in the dark ship, which rested inert 
beneath their feet in the dark, silent port, waiting. Im- 
patient as he had been before to land and grasp the 
new situation, now he shrank with a kind of fear from 
the drawing aside of the curtain, which would reveal 
the face of things out of which the future was to be 
= Cfeatedin. . ; 

“Can't land until the port officer comes aboard,” he- 
said huskily. 

As he spoke, through the dark came the thud of 
oars, and a clumsy barge shot close to the steamer’s 
side. White clad figures clambered up the long ladder. 

“Come!” he said abruptly, ‘we can land now.” 

She lingered as if loath to leave the soft darkness, 
the known atom of the steamer’s bulk, then slowly fol- 
lowed him down the long ladder into the waiting barge. 
. . . The black boatmen pushed out into the darkness, 
which lay thick along the water, and landed them soon 
on a stone jetty against which the tide oozed languidly. 
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. . . They followed after the black porters, carrying 
the luggage on their heads through silent streets in 
the gray dawn. Like ghosts in single file along the 
broad white roadway they trailed after the dark men, 
who padded swiftly with bare feet through the empty 
town between shuttered buildings. They did not speak 
—like ghosts coming back at dawn into a sleeping 
world. . . . The porters stopped before a door in a 
wall and knocked. The heavy door swung open with- 
out a sound, admitting them into a dark courtyard, 
and then closed. 

‘In the sudden light of the tropical dawn they sat on 
the hotel terrace outside their rooms sipping strong 
black coffee, waiting for the world to stir. A heavy 
perfume as of tuberoses filled the air from the large 
white blossoms on a thick vine that screened the ter- 
race from the street below. She lifted the blossoms, 
inhaled the heavy perfume, plucked a spray and thrust 
it between her breasts, the wax-white petals against 
her white flesh. She peered between the glossy leaves 
of the vine into the street. In the little square oppo- 
site, women were passing to early mass,—dark women, 
dressed in rich colors, turbaned in vivid color, walk- 
ing erect and softly, lithe like animals, their long skirts 
swinging about their feet. The bells from the church 
across the square began to ring, harshly, jangling one 
across another. The clanging sound irritated the 
nerves like incoherent cries. Suddenly the sun shot 
over the low roofs into the narrow streets and flooded 
the open square. Day had come, the full, hot, vibrant 
day of the tropics. Footsteps scraped the pavement 
beneath the terrace, in the swinging stride of a bare- 
foot people; peddlers hawked vegetables and fruits in 
high, piercing wails; a negress shuffled across the ter- 
race sweeping out the clutter of cigarette ends and 
matches left from the previous evening. . . . 
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“T wonder when these people go to their offices!” he 
exclaimed impatiently. | 

She was still peering through the vine into the blaz- 
ing sunshine, absorbed in the spectacle of the passing 
figures, each with such vivid color, such rhythm, drink- 
ing through all her senses the sound and color and 
scent of the place. 

“It is all so alive!’ she murmured like an entranced 
child. 

“My dear,” he said, “let us take a nap, until break- 
fast.” 

She turned her head away from his caress with 
heavy, unseeing eyes, and moved towards the stairs 
as though she wished to forget him. 

“T am going out—there—into it!” she murmured 
over her shoulder. 

Left alone on the terrace he yawned, rang for a 
second cup of coffee, over which he consulted a note- 
book. It was yet too early to find the estate agent 
in his office, or the other people he had to see. He 
sat on, a vague dissatisfaction within, lonely, while the 
church bell clanged monotonously. : 


II 
THE JUNGLE 


OR over an hour the motor laden with their be- 

_ longings had been standing in the narrow, 
stifling street before the hotel door, to take them out 
of the hot, stale little town to the villa in the mountains. 
A single day had exhausted for him the charm of nov- 
elty to be had in this dirty island port: he was eager 
to get to the country, where they would be alone by 
themselves in cool and quiet. So when the agent, their 
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business finished for the time, suggested that the 
American couple might like to occupy his villa at Morne 
Ronde, high up in the mountains, not far from the 
great volcano, an easy motor ride from the sugar 
plantation at Robert, he had quickly accepted the offer 
and hurried back through the dazzling streets to tell 
her the good news. He had found her at work on a 
table in her room, making a little statuette of a boy 
she had picked up along the quai. Cool and absorbed 
_ in her work, she listened to him impassively, acquiesced 

with a nod. “All right—T!l be down presently.” That 
was two hours ago. From the moment of their ar- 
rival when she had buried her head in the scented 
blossoms of the vine and drunk in with eager eyes the 
colors and sounds of the tropical street, she was as 
if awakened from a long sleep, but to a life apart from 
his. . . . So leaving her to finish her work he strolled 
out to the Savannah where some dark youths clad 
in red and white tights were playing languidly at foot- 
ball, with the thermometer at ninety, then dawdled 
over a cold drink at a dirty café, his table set beside 
an open gutter through which a sluggish stream of 
water flushed the refuse. The other tables were occu- 
pied by swarthy-faced men in dirty white suits, gos- 
sipping over their drinks... . . 

At last they got off. In fresh white, smoking a 
cigarette, she sat in her corner of the car, aloof, look- 
ing at the figures in the street through which the motor 
honked its passage. There was a rebuke in the slight 
stiffness of her back. She did not like being hurried. 
She liked still less, he divined, receiving any direction 
from another, the least sign of what she had once 
sneeringly called “the proprietary relation” between 
two people. 

Thus they remained, each in a corner, while the car 
labored up the steep grades to the summit of the hills 
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behind the Port. The noisy little town swarming with 
black people lay below, clinging to the curve of the 
shore, ending abruptly at one end in the crumbling old 
fort, with its perpendicular rock wall descending to the 
sea. A clutter of sailing vessels crowded up to the 
quais, and farther out in the harbor some steamers, 
farthest out of all on the edge of the blue Caribbean a 
huge excursion steamer, “The Empress of Britannia,” 
whose passengers, all Americans, were ransacking the 
Port for a couple of hours, buying perfumes and cham- 
pagne, adding to the indolent squalor of the place a 
touch of modern vulgarity. 

“Thank God!” he muttered, “we are out of that 
hole.” 

“T did not find it so bad,” she said, stopping the car 
to buy some fruit from a bare-legged girl, whose 
heaped tray aloft on her slim body had caught her eye. 
“Though they did keep up a racket on the terrace pretty 
late last night. . . . But I found enough to interest 
me!” 

How self-contained she was! And how resentful of 

the least trespass on her individuality. It was that in-: 
tractable quality of jealous selfhood in her lovely body 
‘that distinguished her from every woman he had ever - 
known. Most of all from the other woman he had so ~ 
dearly loved! . . . Theirs must be a free alliance, not 
a domestic tyranny, against which both had rebelled. 
Whatever they might have together would be a free 
gift, each to the other. He filled a pipe and tried to put 
her out of his mind, as she had dropped him tem- 
porarily. 
_ They were climbing steadily upwards to the jagged 
line of mountains, the backbone of the long island. 
At the crest the driver stopped to cool his motor. He 
pointed to a large new church built on a little promon- 
tory above the road. 
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“Sacré Coeur!” he exclaimed proudly. 

It was an odd position for such a large church, many 
miles from any town, thrust out from these volcanic 
peaks into the sky. It dominated the island , and 
greeted the incoming ships on the sea far below. 
Mistily blue to the North lay the English island of 
Dominica and far away to the south was the soft blur 
of St. Lucia. 

“What an ugly building,” she commented, declining 
the chauffeur’s invitation to visit the church, “why did 
they plant it there?” 

“So that it might reach out to all upon the open sea,” 
he muttered, ‘‘as a beacon and a promise.” . . 

With startling rapidity they toppled from the sun- 
lighted crest into a mass of cool blackness, dripping 
with moisture,—tall trees and broad-leaved ferns all 
laced together into a mat by ropelike vines. This was 
the jungle, which filled the interior valleys of the island. 
The road wound below them like a thread of white, dis- 
appearing into a yawning gulf of trees and vines and 
heavy leaves. Long pendant fronds of tree ferns 
brushed the car as it passed. 

“Oh, this!’ he exclaimed. “This is what I saw.” 

. At last they had reached the wild, dark, sinister 
heart of the land, something impenetrable and mys- 
terious in which to hide away from all the past, all that 
was known, was revealed in the glare of the sun. As 
they dropped downwards through the damp forest, 
mile after mile, always in the dark, with the faint 
trickle of streams and the scent of molding leaves, his 
exultation rose. Rank growths of gigantic tree ferns 
fringed the road, and behind them rose taller trees 
iaced together with a network of long thick vines, 
woven into a mat of dull green. When the road swung 
into some hollow of the mountain they could peer up- 
wards into a cavernous depth of shade through which 
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oozed a slimy stream of water over black stones. For- 
bidding, inviting,—the jungle... . The car stopped 
at a fountain by a culvert, and while the chauffeur 
filled the radiator they walked on cautiously, a few 
paces into the gloom beside the road. “Beware,” the 
dark man called after them with a little smile, “of the 
serpents!’ They stopped beneath the glossy leaves of 
a banana tree to listen to the dull fall of water far be- 
low. It was still, dark, remote. They two were alone 
in the jungle, cut off by its steaming growths. He 
drew her white form to him hungrily, necessitously, 
and there in the dark the inner barrier between them 
gave way for the moment, while her lips sought 
his, ...2°. 

On the highway he plucked a handful of red berries, 
like the familiar raspberry, glossier, more perfect in 
shape, each fruit splendidly formed like a piece of 
jewelry. Tasteless, almost, they shed a subtle linger- 
ing after-perfume. She dipped her arms into the 
stream running from the roadside spout and bathed her 
face, while he watched her. . . . In the car he held her 
small cold hand in his, feeling her slender body close’ 
to him, and thus alone in a new intimacy of flesh, as in 
-the dark, they sat silent, while the car slid on into the. 
gulf between 'two mountains, and climbed another steep - 
ascent in long loops. 

The heavy, moist air, the gloom broken rarely by 
shafts of blinding sunlight in which could be seen sharp 
peaks reaching out of the thick jungle into a steely blue 
sky, penetrated the flesh of the man and the woman, 
drawing them instinctively together in a physical bond. 
The place was dank with, rotting, growing life, repul- 
sive and intoxicating. The jungle held them in its 
arms, pressed them in upon each other. Sullenly taut 
with passion, his nerves played’ upon by the shifting 
sensations of the road, he waited tensely for the next 
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revelation at the next turn. It was for this, he re- 
peated, that he had shaken loose from the shackles of 
the past, had-come so far away with her, to discover 
this glowing inner coal of passion within himself, to 
penetrate her cool aloofness,—to possess and exult. 
The very whiteness and coldness of the woman, deny- 
ing him, refusing to be drawn into the circle of his 
will, to become one with him, from which he had se- 
cretly suffered all these days of their journey together, 
now tempted him to violence. He looked steadily, 
stilly at her, like a serpent, and she met his gaze as if 
fascinated by some new power, feeling herself drawn 
irresistibly out of her isolation into the circle of his 
will. 

Thus stillv.tanguorously as in a trance, while the 
car threaded the jungle he held her, drawing her in his 
mind to his will. He laid his hand lightly upon her, 
and she shivered, bending her head, understanding his 
will, accepting it. He felt her long cuplike body coming 
to meet his body, with all of its sweet hidden recesses, 
the dark places of her that he hungered to discover. 
Thus as the car swayed in and out along the sharp 
curves of the mountain road, passing from pools of 
shade swiftly through slits of sunlight, he possessed 
her in thought, entering within the depths of her, 
dominating flesh and spirit, drawing her wholly to him- 
self. Quite calmly he sat there by her side in the 
moving motor car, without a spoken word. He was 
pale with the fury of his silent passion, and made no 
move, while her eyes fastened to his like lips, and her 
breath came and went in little gasps. He took his hand 
from her body, moved farther from her in order the 
more fully to compel her, to infiltrate her with his de- 
sire, his will to suck the beauty of her in every nerve 
and never to release her to herself, thus once com- 
pletely merged with him. She became as pale as the 
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cluster of waxlike blossoms on her breast, her lips 
trembling, about to cry out, to reach him. . . . She 
was at last aware! She had come with him into the 
jungle and should never depart. Defenseless here in 
the jungle before him, stripped and blinded by his fury, 
she met him to take and give. . . . So for moments of 
utter trance, while the car sped swiftly into the depth | 
of gloom. Until when it stopped at another stone 
bridge over a little stream he got down, she followed, 
and they plunged directly into the path beneath the 
trees that dropped to a pool under the stone bridge. 
At a turn in the path they were in a dark thicket, a few 
feet from the highroad yet removed as by night from all 
the earth, caught within the mesh of leaves and vines, 
utterly alone in the dank jungle. .. . And there he sur- 
rounded her, white and acquiescent, in his need to pos- 
sess this stranger, to break through the barrier be- 
tween them. For this alone, it seemed, he had come 
with her all this way to the end of the earth so that 
they might enter the jungle and there alone, they two, . 
merge completely. . . . She received him with closed 
eyes and still lips, crushed by his will for the moment, 
yet unyielding. The while his body was woven with 
- her white pliant body the cruel sense of estrangement 
rose like a barrier, separating them as before. He 
awoke from his fury. The dark thicket in which they 
lay enlaced, unmindful of danger, their bodies thrust 
into the dank growth, was curtained far above beyond 
the tall trees by a bit of blue sky. Slowly opening her 
heavy eyes she looked not into him, but past him up at 
the tiny piece of blue sky, questioning. And he saw 
that she whom he desired to reach was far removed, 
very far from him. . . ? 

Once more in the motor car, each in a corner, they 
resumed the journey through the jungle. 
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The villa, which they were to occupy, was at the 
further edge of the village, where the lofty plateau of 
the Morne broke away abruptly into the jungle, far 
below. The motor turned from the white highroad 
that traversed the plateau into a little lane between two 
high hedges of blossoming hibiscus and stopped before 
an iron latticed gate. 

“We have arrived!” he exclaimed, coming out of 
the torpor created by the long ride through the fetid 
jungle, relieved to emerge from the somber passions 
there engendered. She sat passive while the colored 
servants unloaded the luggage, then descended slowly 
from the car, paused at the gate to pluck a spray of 
jasmine, and entered the garden. Silently side by side 
they followed the servants up the long gravel path 
between rose bushes on which heavy blooms drooped 
languidly. The garden was separated from the edge 
of the cliff by a thicket of old bamboo, which rustled 
softly in a faint metallic whisper. The villa was in two 
detached wings between the lane and the bamboo 
thicket, a stone terrace fronting the garden. From 
this terrace the whole gently sloping Morne lay spread, 
with its winding village of villas interspersed by 
thatched cottages, centered about a long stone church. 
Beyond were tumbled palm-covered hills, and at their 
feet the blue platter of the Caribbean across which 
drifted the smoke of the excursion steamer north 
bound. At the extreme end of the island the great 
volcano rose upwards, thousands of feet, its tip 
wreathed in clouds. One long gray flank, starkly bare 
of all growth, came to the very edge of the Morne. 
Like an ancient monster the dead volcano brooded 
over the riotous new growths of jungle and cane-fields, 
and all the smiling loveliness of the Morne. . 

Standing on the little terrace between the two wings 
of the low villa, she took all this in slowly without re- 
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mark, as if examining cautiously the new prospect. 
She did not seem in haste to take possession of the 
villa, even returning to the garden, while baffled he 
waited, not wishing to enter the house without her. 

. . The creole manager of the sugar plantation, who 
had been notified of their arrival, now appeared, mak- 
ing a diversion, and while the men talked the woman 
having satisfied her curiosity slipped into the house. 

. At last with a dismissing, “Well, then, to-morrow 
at the plantation,” he turned back from the gate. The 
golden light of the afternoon sun was dimmed, the 
roses hung lifelessly from their long stems, his steps 
lagged. Something almost imperceptible had gone 
wrong, leaving within a tiny irritation, like a grain of 
sand... . She had chosen the bedroom with long 
windows on the garden, through which rose the gray 
flank of the volcano, and the servants were sorting out 
the luggage at her direction. 

Then the door of the bedroom closed, indicating her 
wish for privacy, and he found another room in the 
rear close to the bamboo thicket, and stood there for a 
time motionless. . . . A silent, joyless settlement in 
their quarters, this! Like a flash of light in the dark- 
~ ened room there came out of his past the picture of a. 
similar situation, another settlement with another- 
woman, in a cottage by the sea, far, far to the north. 
He heard an expressive exultant cry from a great depth 
as they crossed the threshold,—‘“This is ours!” in that 
rich voice whose least tone had once stabbed him like 
music. He groped to the shutter, threw it open to let 
in light, and listened to the metallic rustle among the 
bamboo branches, the low trickle of water in the dank 
depths below, thinking of the strange being who was 
going to and fro in the other chamber, so near, so far— 
he could hear a board creak beneath her tread—ar- 
ranging her joint occupancy of this house... . 
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They would meet soon at the table in the large living 
room, at that bare table, for their first meal together 
in this, their common habitation. . . . Having dressed 
he stepped into the garden to pluck some of the droop- 
ing roses and arranged them in a bowl, thinking of 
those other days when he had gathered the flowers from 
the tangle at the cottage door, to surprise her. Such 
fragrant flowers, those northern ones, strong with the 
fierce life of their short summer! These roses were 
almost scentless, like the woman in there, pale and 
without fragrance. . . . As he turned from the side- 
board he saw her watching him. She was so tall and 
golden and white. So aloof! So unlike the memory 
of the other ke-had been communing with. Ah, if she 
would but exorcise the other so that never a thought 
of the past might rise between them, entering unbidden 
like this and sitting down at table between them! Per- 
haps with her it was the same: she too must have her 
memories, which some clumsy act of his or petty neg- 
lect would awaken to life. The commonplace accidents 
of a common life, like sitting down at the same table, 
filling a vase with roses, arranging luggage,—things 
_ done before with other thoughts and feelings,—gained 
an ironic intention through repetition... . 

He kissed her white brow below the parted ripples 
of gold hair in mute contrition for his infidelity. Then 
they made a languid conversation about the scenery, 
the villa, the strange food which the colored maid 
brought from some remote cook house in the rear, after 
long absences. Her glance strayed through the open 
doors out into the sunny garden, and she answered 
him in distant monosyllables. Exactly, he thought in 
cold irony, as if they had been married years—or were 
chance guests in some house to part to-morrow. The 
odd idea came to him that he might slip away from 
this villa down to the sea, take ship for a European 
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port and—wake from a curious dream into some sort 
of reality, however detestable. He laughed. To her 
inquiring look he replied with a cruel little smile,— 

“So we are here together, as we planned it.” 

“Yes,” she diawied: coolly, “what of it?” 

“Yes!” he leaned forward and looked Bogie: into 
her eyes,—‘‘What of it?” 

She evaded this demand, as something too blunt, 
turned aside her face, tranquilly lighted a cigarette, fit- 
ting it into a tiny amber holder with the delicate grace 
of manipulation characteristic of her. Her manner in- 
dicated an intentional neutrality, as though she had re- 
solved to make him show his hand first. For the mo- 
ment this indifferent poise of head and mind baffled 
him. Then irresistibly he was pushed into saying what 
he knew was futile, and he talked a long time, pouring 
out all that had been gathering within him for days, 
much of it unknown to himself, coming forth now 
with savage emphasis, in a rush that could not be 
stopped. 

“Here begins,” he said ponderously, “our great ex- 
periment, so often attempted and so rarely successful, 
—the effort to make of these twain one. Not in the 
body,” he interrupted himself hastily with a little 
grating laugh, as the memory of their passion in the 
jungle crossed his mind. ‘That is—trivial!’ At this 
admission she nodded her head assentingly. ‘But in 
spirit, which almost never happens perfectly. The 
great adventure ends there, too often in some cul de 
sac, which is empty, empty,” he repeated, searching for 
some word that would represent more justly his sense 
of the day’s experiences! 

“You and I, my dear, are virtually strangers, in 
spite of the few months we’ve-been lovers, and all the 
other years we have known each other’s face. You 
know the color of my hair, the sound of my voice, a 
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few of my thoughts, and I similarly know a few de- 

tails like those about you, the clothes you wear, the 
kind of cigarettes you prefer, your way of speaking, 
... But all that is nothing, nothing!’ His voice 
trembled in irritated insistence. “Nothing at all which 
is significant, don’t you see? Like packing or unpack- 
ing a bag or brushing one’s teeth—trivialities. Most 
never get farther than such petty exchanges, so that all 
becomes stale between them very quickly. Then they 
begin to shut themselves away from each other, as you 
and-I have already begun to hide from each other, and 
thereafter the ultimate discovery becomes forever im- 
possible for them. As it might for us!” 

In his rising excitement, as he came closer to the 
heart of his idea, he began to walk about the room, 
touching objects here and there. Her cool glance fol- 
lowed him, as he moved. She was holding herself 
strictly in reserve, permitting him to reveal what was in 
his mind, himself. This wary neutrality of her atti- 
tude thrust him back, but he pressed on with his pur- 
pose, conscious that having embarked on such a dubi- 
ous course he must go through to some lucid, positive 

- conclusion. 

“We are still strangers!” He brought out this sim- 
ple declaration with a grinding brutality of voice and 
gesture, to which the woman made no _ response. 
“Nothing more—as yet—two fellow travelers on the 
same boat. Hardly more than that.” 

A little smile flickered across the woman’s lips and 
went out, as though just that had been her idea from 
the beginning. 

“Well?” she murmured, egging him on to his con- 
clusion. 

“This morning, you realize, doesn’t count. Espe- 
cially for the woman. That at least I’ve learned after 
so many years of living. A woman will give her body 
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to a man before she gives anything else, long before— 
if she ever gives anything else. She does it for many 
reasons, for the most accidental reasons sometimes— 
and incidentally because she likes to, at the mo- 
ment—” 

“Sometimes because the man needs her that way 
too?” she suggested impartially. 

“No doubt, for that reason too! . . . But none of 
her reasons for giving herself, as the phrase goes, are 
significant—less so than the man’s rage to have her. 

. Yes, really, less so!’ he iterated offensively. 

He sat down and let his arms drop heavily on the 
table between them, muttering,— 

“What I want—what I came here for—was not for 
that—you must know it!” 

“For what then?” 

“For you, the whole of you, everything!” he whis- 
pered, reaching out yearningly across the small space 
between them. But she did not bend. 

“And just why did you think I could give you creey 
thing, as you say?” 

He got up wearily and began again to drag himself 
- about the room, reacting less to the question than to 
the neutral tone of the voice. . . . Did she consider 
this life with him like any other adventure, a philander- 
ing excursion? He thrust the debasing suggestion out 
of his mind and began once more, to himself rather 
than to her. 

“It was my one chance, this. I had to take it.” 

Then he turned on her accusingly,—‘‘And you were 
sate ready to try the experiment, to begin again, 

’ but he could not bring himself to say, “forget the 
ae 

“Yes,” she admitted readily. . “I was willing to take 
a chance, too, perhaps.” 

With this reminder that they were equals in the 
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risk, she rose from the table, as if she had concluded 
that nothing was to be gained by more such talk, 
plucked a blossom from the vine at the door to smell 
of, dropped it when she discovered it scentless, and 
went into her chamber for the siesta. The door slowly 
swung to. Thus she left his momentous question hang- 
ing in the air between them. He felt that his clumsy 
words had darkened the matter rather than clarified it, 
and would themselves take time to live down. . . . He 
tossed through the siesta hour in conflicting thoughts. 
“One never said in such efforts after complete revelation 
the whole truth : always something was kept back. Bet- 
ter not to have spoken or having plunged into that bog 
of words to have exposed all. . . . He had taken the 
gambler’s chance offered him through her to erase for 
always those stabbing memories of another existence, 
to overlay with a new assurance what he had so often 
told himself was the greatest happiness man could 
reach. The whole truth was—and he had to face it 
alone in his hot, bare room—he had tried to escape 
from himself and all the intolerable burden of what 
had once been life. He had sought healing in the cool 
touch of fresh lips. 

He could recall the exact moment when the mad con- 
viction had come to him that he might escape from the 
prison of his memories only through this other, might 
create with her aid a new life to obliterate the one that 
had become intolerable. On the same day he had re- 
ceived the bankers’ letter, asking him to reorganize 
their sugar company in this remote corner of the 
tropics. Immediately he had telegraphed for further 
details, knowing that if she would go with him he 
should accept the offer, thus closing all doors to the 

po 
, He had surprised her at work upon a figure in the 
old barn behind her country home. She had listened to 
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his amazing plan, her head turned to the amorphous 
lump of clay upon the table, and betrayed no great 
surprise. Agreed finally after a few questions, with a 
smile. The whole matter had been concluded within 
an hour, and she had gone back to her figure on the 
table, it not being her custom to lose good working 
hours of the morning. She had stood in the doorway 
of the old barn, as he departed, her work apron cling- 
ing to her slim figure, smiling at his explosive words 
of joy over the decision, as though she would say,— 
“Why set off the fireworks like that, yet? Don’t make 
it into a crisis. It’s just another turn of events in an 
odd world, that’s all. Life is always like that, unex- 
pected turns that reveal new prospects—at least that 
is what I mean my life shall be always, to keep me 
fresh!” and she had gone back tranquilly to her model- 
ing, that being the one unalterable factor in her life. 

Her refusal ever to be rushed into emotional atti- 
tudes was one of her subtle charms, but now that his 
own momentous plan had been so easily accepted he sank 
into a trough of anti-climax, all the slow journey back 
to the city. Like an actor whose “big moment” has 
fallen quite flat, accepted too naturally. . . . Perhaps 

her imagination had not grasped all at once the implica-_ 
tions, how momentous to them both this decision must 
prove . . . by now she must realize it! 

These somber reflections, he felt, were disloyal, as 
disloyal as his memories of that other woman had been 
when they entered this new home. Then, over the 
white shoulders of the woman present had appeared the 
dark vivid face, the large eyes so swiftly responsive to 
look or thought, of the other. She had divined what 
was going on in his mind without the need of explana- 
tion. In his ears still rang that peculiar gurgle of joy 
over any novelty like this venture. Hers was a spirit 
that rejoiced in life as it came, as it was, all of it. He 
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smiled as he pictured her running about in this strange 
villa, planning at once the most extraordinary rear- 
rangement of it. He felt her childlike glee as they sat 
down to their first meal, starting up at any moment to 
run out on the terrace and raise bare arms in invocation 
to the cloud-capped volcano—the swift caress she 
would bestow on her return, circling back always to him 
before she settled down as was her habit. It was all 
long ago, years back, in another world, a queer young 
world that owed its sorcery largely to his own imagina- 
tion, no doubt. Meanwhile he had become another 
person, she also,—so unimaginably different that, as 
she had once foreboded,—“Meeting hereafter we shall 
look at each other as strangers.” The remembered 
words brought sudden tears to his hot eyes, which he 
brushed aside contemptuously. Did he want to mold 
out what was left of life in an attic of dusty memories? 
Nothing was more vicious than this backward revery 
toa past that had gone irrevocably, might never be re- 
vived, that he did not wish to revive, had it been pos- 
sible. 

He rose from his hard bed, threw open the wooden 
shutter, admitting to the darkened room a flood of light 
and heat. He peered through the bamboo into the dark 
gulf,—so still, so hidden, with the whispering of con- 
cealed water, like the patter of old memories in the 
heart of a man. Somehow the sense of the jungle be- 
low shut him out from those sunlit fields of the past, 
shut him in here beneath the gray volcano, in this gar- 
den of drooping roses, shut him into this silent house 
with the strange woman conning her own thoughts on 
the other side of the wooden partition. . . . Dark 
faces passed through the lane beside the garden. Black 
men were holding cocks suspended by their legs; and 
women carried their shoes and stockings in their hands 
as they did on festival days. The church bell began 
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to toll insistently summoning the neighborhood to some 
service. Suddenly he was eager to step out of all the 
gloom that had invaded him into the flooding sunlight 
of the present. Perhaps if she had wakened from her 
nap they might explore the Morne. 

She was lying still asleep on the big wooden bed, 
curled up in a loose knot, her fine spun hair spread out 
on the white pillow above her small head. The room 
was still cluttered with the contents of her half un- 
packed bags, into which she had burrowed for needed 
articles. She lived always, he suspected, in confusion 
like this, camping as in a hotel, withdrawing herself im- 
personally from the ephemeral shells that accident pro- 
vided for her background. . . . His eyes rested on the 
sleeping woman, seeking something of her he could 
not formulate,—some assurance of love, understand- 
ing and forgiveness. Serene and self-contained and 
aloof she lay there, her small hands crossed on her girl- 
ish breasts, her closed eyes keeping their secrets. She 
was abstracted into some world he knew nothing of, 
whose language he had not yet mastered. Was it pos+ 
sible that their lives were linked one to the other? 
. That he and this strange being with the high white 
brow and bronze-colored hair lying there so aloof and’ 
unconscious, were locked into the same narrow des-— 
tiny? . .-. He knelt and kissed her tenderly. 


de 


They joined the stream of colored folk that was 
flowing along the broad white road into the village. 
It was Sunday, the first Sunday in Lent he recollected, 
—they had landed at the Port on a Friday morning, 
—and these people were going to the church, whose 
bell sounded insistently over the Morne summoning 
them to Vespers. The men in clean white, the women 
in flaming colors, the children bare-legged and bare 
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headed, they all moved softly, rhythmically, like ani- 
mals, unconscious of their bodies. Although “blacks” 
they were not of one color, but bronze and yellow and 
brown and dull ebony,—a colored stream of life mov- 
ing down the white road between hedges of scarlet 
hibiscus, in the shimmering gold of the falling sun. 
Behind a little drink shop was a thatched inclosure 
crowded with dark men. A cockpit. Some of the men 
held fighting cocks in their hands, caressing them. One 
was examining a lifeless cock just taken from a main, 

“Let’s go in!” she exclaimed, curious. As he hesi- 
tated she entered the cockpit and reluctantly he fol- 
lowed her. He recalled the disgusting spectacle of a 
cockfight he had seen long ago in Havana, the callous 
curiosity of some women’s faces about the pit. Was 
it a cruelty in women unappeased by life that led them 
into suchsplaces? Cruelty born as all cruelty from lack 
of imagination! . . . The dusty, noisy pen of wran- 
gling men and bloody birds had taken Cee from 
~ the loveliness of the golden afternoon. 

When they reached the church the bell was ; sounding 
its last notes; the big wooden doors under the pogeh 
were open so that the sun streamed through to the 
altar. Down the aisle came a company of black chor- 
isters, followed by an old white priest, in cassock and 
stole, attended by small black acolytes, swinging 
censors. The congregation who were already lining 
the roadway fell in behind the priest and the choristers. 
A wave of song floated upwards from the slowly mov- 
ing throng, wafted about in the golden light, rising, 
dying, a breath of human aspiration. . . . The pro- 
cession turned from the highroad into a grassy lane 
that led upwards to a green hill surmounted by a large 
stone cross. On the steep slope of the little hill were 
the stone stations of a Calvaire. The priest with his 
little acolytes paused before each cross, the congrega- 
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tion crowded behind in the path, while the priest in- 
toned the appointed words; then as the old man re- 
sumed the ascent to the next station the followers 
broke into the anthem, singing the gentle song of the 
bloody cross,— 


O crux ave, spes unica 
Mundi salus et gloria... . 


Up, up, the procession moved, stopping at the gray 
crosses for the intoned prayer,—-a stream of white and 
black between banks of vivid green. And ever fainter 
floated out into space the strophes of the Latin hymn,— 


Ave Maria, grati plena, 
Dominus tecum. ... 


The priest with his acolytes and the choristers dis- 
appeared behind the bay trees on the brow of the hill 
where rose high into the blue heavens the lofty pieta. 
. . . The sun was now level with the ocean floor far 
below, covering the green hill, the Morne, with a cloth, 
of gold. The old volcano was already somber in twi- 
light, its hidden peak in cloud. The church bell began 
once more softly to ring out an evensong. Beyond the. 
green hill of the Calvaire, and all around the Morne, - 
dark was falling into the jungle gulf... . 

The two strangers stood midway among the stations, 
watching the moving procession, listening to the bursts 
of the anthem from above. Life, it seemed to him, was 
like this slow ascent of the Calvaire, from station to 
station. The colored folk laughed and joked between 
strophes of the chant, while the priest intoned the 
prayer. The children stumbled over the stones, wept 
and played. Life went on its way, but over it floated 
the strophes of song and prayer. Between the blue of 
heaven and the blue of ocean, on this green hill 
among the crumbling stone crosses, out into the dark 
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of the jungle, a something beneath consciousness was 
flowing into expression. . . . He looked across at the 
still white woman, standing below him between two 
crosses,—each carrying a single echo of the moment. 
. . . yet linked together, she and he, in this wilderness 
of life. Together and apart. On her face was the 
same expression of detached curiosity he had seen at 
the cockpit. The present scene, like that one, he sur- 
mised, was “color,” “form,” and no more. But for 
him the moment had a meaning and a pathos that mir- 
rored life, inarticulate, inchoate. To him as to her 
the soft loveliness of the dying day, the melodious 
negro voices, the gold sunlight on the crumbling 
crosses mounting up the hill, the tumbled background 
of jungle and volcano, all blending into a perception 
of beauty. To her no more. 

. . .. The old priest stood at the end of the path, 
holding out his arms above his people, dismissing them. 
Men and women descended the hill from station to sta- 
tion, laughing and chatting gaily, running and stum- 
bling, nudging each other, light-hearted as children. 
. . . In the hurrying crowd the two became separated, 
and he returned alone to the villa in a twilight revery, 
haunted by the loveliness of the grassy hillside, strewn 
with crosses, now left to the gathering darkness. His 
mind was still straining for a last recognition, a com- 
pleter understanding. 
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In this mood of softness, of reconciliation, with the 
strophes of the Latin hymn still sounding in his ears, 
he spoke of the scene as they sat in the dark on the 
terrace. 

“Tt moved me strangely,” he said. “There was some 
symbol in it, although I cannot fathom its mean- 
ing.” 
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“Tt was a beautiful scene,” she remarked. 

“Something far more than that, if one could get it!” 
he protested. “The pilgrimage through life, perhaps. 
Each station a point of achievement, a momentary rest 
on the way of agony.” 

She turned her white face to the mountain over 
whose sharp flank a little yellow moon was rising. 

“T do not feel life as a via dolorosa,’ she remarked, 
after a time. ‘Nor do those colored folk. I wonder 
how they relate it to their own mythology, or if they 
do! I should say it has no significance whatever to 
them.” 

“One gropes after something, some significance to 
life,” he continued gently, ignoring her comment. “One 
tries this and that blind way, and at certain moments 
one stumbles somehow upon a wider prospect, an un- 
derstanding, only to plunge back into darkness to 
wander on again.” 

“And emerges again at the same point?” 

“At another higher point, with a larger prospect. 
. . . It is an ascent,” he protested earnestly, “and an 
unfolding.” : 

“T do not see it that way. It is a series of accidents, 
a number of moments. That is all—and our illusions ° 
about it.” 

“That cannot be all. . . . It is an ascent and a reve- 
lation—or nothing!” 

“Perhaps nothing, then?’ she accepted with a little 
cool laugh. 

His mind returned to the anguish of the day. 

“You and I are groping for some clearer understand- 
ing. We came together first by an unknown accident, 
which we accepted like so many, blindly. But we can- 
not stay there in darkness, floating on the wide sea, 
nor return to where we were. We must go on!” 

He reached for her hand, which hung slackly over 
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her knee, to draw her to him. She stiffened impercep- 
tibly, and he released the pressure. 

“We shall try all ways—be baffled as below in the 
jungle, wander in the dark, emerge at moments on some 
radiance; some point of vision. Always wandering in 
this wilderness of human souls, which is life, until we 
find each other!” 

She rose and walked slowly across the terrace, lift- 
ing to her face a tendril of the jasmine vine, breathing 
in its fragrance. ‘And if we should not succeed in 
finding each other?” she queried. 

He made no answer. . . . She entered the dark villa, 
and after a little while a ray of candlelight came from 
the open window of her room to cross the ray of moon- 
light on the terrace. . . . He watched the little ray of 
light, tracing it back to the table where she was read- 
ing, her eyes lowered attentively to the open page, so 
still, so aloof! ... 

“Wanderers in this wilderness of human souls which 
is life,” he repeated to himself softly. “Oh, my dear 
one, my dear!” ... 

So the long day that had begun in the stifling Port 
of Dreams, with the noon of dark passion in the dank 
jungle, a day of striving and despair, now ended in 
the little ray of candlelight falling across the terrace. 


IIt 


THE SURF 


ae the villa the highroad dipped downwards 

from the sunny plateau of the Morne, skirted the 
barren flank of the old volcano, then doubled back and 
forth between the steep banks of a little stream cov- 
ered with the feathery fronds of gigantic tree-ferns, 
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on its way to the east coast where lay the sugar 
plantations. .. . They left the villa at dawn, in the 
cool still hour before the trades had begun to draw 
across the mountains from the sea, while the tip of 
the volcano was still enveloped in a mantle of gray 
mist. As they descended into the forest the sun rose 
out of the Atlantic and covered them with fresh gold, 
mottling in splashes of light the dewy fronds of the 
gigantic ferns. They glided past mossy wayside 
shrines before which knelt dark-faced women, their 
burdens resting by their side, through little clusters of 
ajoupas, until within an hour they came to the cane- 
fields, rippling under the morning breeze in light yellow 
waves. Before they saw the sea they heard the heavy 
undertone of pounding surf which filled the air with 
its reverberation. . . . The car mounted a high cliff 
crowned by a thicket of wind swept laurel, and the full 
Atlantic lay below, hurling itself thunderously against 
a long curving shore of glistening sand. In the dis- 
tance another headland, like this, another still higher 
beyond, and behind them the waving fields of yellow 
cane... . Light,—blazing, gleaming, blinding light, 
* —-and sound, the perpetual thud of mighty waves beat- 
ing against sand, invaded all the senses, stunned. 
Where the road crossed a stream at the sea level, on a 
rough timbered bridge, the immense waves hung per- 
pendicularly between land and sea, their yellow-green 
bellies exposed, with white crests, until one after the 
other they fell into a deep smother of foam and crawled 
shorewards. . . . 

“Oh, I must be out there among them!” she cried. 
The sound and the sight of the crashing surf stirred 
her from the lethargy into which she had sunk in the 
jungle. As the car turned from the highroad to enter 
the plantation she rose as if she would leap out and 
run back to the sea. 
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“Later we'll take a bath if it’s safe,” he promised, 
amused by her eagerness. 

Her eyes clung to the white smother of surf reced- 
ing behind them. . . . 

The Estate of the Holy Fathers, the name of the 
large plantation that reached from the mountains to the 
coast at this point, lay on either side of a small river, 
which meandered through a marsh into the sea between 
two bold capes. A mile from the shore where the 
valley began to contract were the old stone buildings 
built by the Dominican fathers, who had first cleared 
this land and planted cane with the aid of slaves. They 
had built their mill for grinding the cane under the 
direction of the famous engineer and administrator, 
Pére Labat. This mill with its huge wooden wheel 
was still standing on the riverbank, and nearby a low 
stone cloister where the fathers lived, now used as a 
stable—all that was visible of the fathers’ labors. 
In the last century a large plantation house had been 
erected in a grove of giant mangoes, which was occu- 
pied at present by the creole overseer and his slightly 
colored wife and children. Below the plantation house 
a large garden bordered the sluggish stream, marked 
by a line of tall, reticent palms that cut a segment from 
the blue horizon with their formal foliage. 

“This is where we should stay!” she commented, as 
they strolled under the shade of the mangoes waiting 
for the overseer. “‘From the house one could see al- 
ways those white crests and the blue sea—these swales 
of waving yellow cane—the old moldy stone walls of 
the cloister—and that garden dropped like a colored 
scarf along the river. It is a picture... . The old 
priests must have been good Epicureans to have cre- 
ated this!” 

It was the most spontaneous speech she had spoken 
since their arrival in the island. 
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“You would be lonely here, shut in between the 
jungle and the sea, and it is not healthy for white 
people. . . . But we can come whenever you’ like— 
the overseer will give us rooms... . It is all very — 
much neglected,’ he commented, his professional in- 
terest turning from her to the property of the estate. 
“There is so much to go into that I must be here 
often,” 

She did not reply. The future, even the morrow, 
ineant little to her. She glanced indifferently at the 
evidences of neglect and mismanagement which he 
pointed out, as if she were not unsympathetic with the — 
spirit they betrayed. Presently when the overseer ap- 
peared, a youngish man, rather fat and effusive in 
manner, she drifted off to the garden, leaving the two 
men to settle their business, detaching herself from 
the complexities of the Estate of the Holy Fathers, 
which by some odd fate had come into the hands of 
American bankers. 

He felt her departure, divining its cause, as he might 
feel the withdrawal of the sun behind a cloud. Some- 

thing of the enthusiasm with which he had started 
_ this morning on the task before him died under the 
sense of her indifference. She was a sculptor, not a 
manager of derelict property, he reminded himself. 
Nevertheless he wished vaguely to draw her with him 
into the problems of the Estate. While he listened to 
the creole’s explanations and excuses he was saying 
within himself,—‘“‘She doesn’t care—she is not inter- 
ested >... and yet this is to be our life in the 
stand." < ® 

“Yes, sir,” the overseer was saying in his school 
English, “we are just making the cut. A poor crop, 
T am afraid, because of lack of rain this year. . . 
No, there is no irrigation. Plenty of water in the in- 
terior, in the rainy season, torrents often. But there 
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is no reservoir. ... True the water power might 
make electricity for the mill and coal is very dear, 
brought from the States. . . . The price of sugar—it 
is droppizg. And what to do with our rum now that 
your country no longer takes it?” 

Thus the creole’s sad observations accompanied the 
boom of the surf, as together they inspected the sugar 
fields and watched the bands of half naked negroes cut 
the tall canes with their cutlasses. . . . “Also bad work 
from these lazy blacks, now that the government no 
longer permits us the use of coolie labor.” 

All the troubles, the American thought whimsically, 
with a growing desire to escape from the droopy voice 
at his ear, to flee with her into the huge waves falling 
so rhythmically, joyously, irresistibly on the shining 
sands of the beach. . . . The overseer’s wife reported 
on their return that the lady was below in the garden, 
but they found her in the tiny plaza of Robert before 
the church, seated at the base of a new monument to 
the black soldiers from the town who had served in the 
World War. Surrounded by a throng of school chil- 
dren she was making a sketch, and merely glanced up 
as the two men passed on their way to the mill across 
the plaza. A dot of gold and white against the gray 
wall of the village church, in a pool of black faces, the 
cobalt sea behind. He paused a moment to fix the pic- 
ture before entering the odorous mill. 

Here the stream of discouragement began afresh, 
about the desirability of installing electric machinery 
and the scarcity of competent mechanics. From the 
heavy atmosphere of the mill, with its odor of ferment- 
ing syrup and rum, they crossed the white road to the 
steel jetty over which a huge wave occasionally washed 
as in scorn. 

“Tt has never been used,” the creole remarked mock- 
ingly. ‘No large steamer could enter Robert, too 
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dangerous with this sea running day and night the 
year ’round!” 

He pointed convincingly to the hungry combers curl- 
ing mountain high between the two capes. 

“We must still ship the sugar and the rum on small 
sailboats that can enter the mouth of the river as the 
old Fathers did.” — 3 ; 

Several shallow pirogues with double lateen sail were 
making out of the bay. 

“It would be better to use the trucks,” the overseer 
remarked, “until the government builds the break- 
water which it promised—if it ever does,” he concluded 
with a cynical laugh. 

They retraced their way through the plaza to the 
warehouse where the overseer had his office. The dot 
of gold and white had vanished, together with the pool 
of dark faces. As he passed along the narrow street 
he could hear the voices of children reciting in unison 
their lesson, and through the shutterless windows he 
saw their dark faces turned curiously on him. . . 
They sat down on a bench under a plane tree facing 
the shore, and the creole having for the time exhausted 
the difficulties of the Estate turned to more personal 
interests. : 

“There is no life here any longer. Even the branch 
of the Canada bank closed last year because of poor 
business. No life at all. One or two plantation man- 
agers like myself,—that is all our society.” 

He smiled appealingly with a little gesture of his 
fat hands which said,—‘‘What can a promising young 
man like myself do in such a hole?” 

He made cautious inquiries about New York where 
a friend was well placed in a steamship office. . . . “I 
think,” he said importantly, “I ought to go to New 
York another winter. . . . What do you say?” 

He looked at the young man whose fat hands were 
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clasped about a plump knee, thus displaying a large dia- 
mond set in raw gold, and answered deliberately, as of 
one thing he was sure. 

“T hardly think it would be wise for you to move 
to New York,” and leaving the fat young man to digest 
this judgment he walked out into the glare of the noon- 
day sun, seeking the white and gold figure. An old 
woman selling candied fruit at a window informed him 
that the American woman had gone towards the beach. 

“Of course!’ he muttered, hastening his pace to 
escape the overseer, who by this time might have 
roused himself sufficiently to follow. He dodged 
around the corner of a warehouse and picked his way 
through the offal and refuse of the town cast out upon 
the nearest sands. Here the beach was soft, composed 
of a strange volcanic slag, as black as jet, in which 
gleamed grains of white metal. He recalled something 
the creole had said about a company formed to extract 
a high grade of steel from this sand—which had failed. 
Everything in this country failed, sooner or later, it 
seemed. The god of the jungle and the god of the 
sea, both fierce gods, would not have it otherwise. 
Only the black could long withstand both gods, fecun- 
dating easily like the jungle growth. . . . Dulled by 
the thunder of the surf and the blinding flood of the 
sun, he plodded heavily along the black sand. The 
black turned to gray, then to white, became firmer in 
texture, and presently he perceived the light imprint of 
a woman’s foot,—a long, slender foot, with tapering 
toes that left a faint touch upon the sand. She must 
have removed her shoes to walk more easily, to feel 
the soft touch of the sand. He found himself ques- 
tioning these wavering footprints of the woman as they 
ran in and out of the dark line marked upon the white 
beach by the tide. They interested him more than the 
problems of the Estate of the Holy Fathers. They 
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might tell him something of the elusive creature he 
was following whose picture rose in his mind. The 
lithe strong body, poised on the long slim legs, lightly 
yet firmly touching the sand with her feet, her glance 
turned ever outwards to the sea. He imagined her 
slipping off her light garments as she walked so that 
she might feel freer, running, dancing in her elation 
of escape, in her joy in sun and sea. . . . At one point 
she had stopped long enough to smoke a cigarette— 
the end of it lay on the sand—afterwards the foot- 
prints indicated a more determined purpose, a more 
rapid flight. 

Unconsciously he began to run in his desire to over- 
take her. She must be under the cliff at the extreme 
end of the beach, where the surf was turned aside by 
the headland. . . . He found a little pool of clothes, 
as if she had finally shaken herself free of them here, 
leaving them where they fell. At first he could not 
see her anywhere because of the blinding sunlight— 
she seemed to have disappeared—and a sharp fear sud- 
denly seized his imagination, not because of what 
might happen to her but because of the defeat of his 
own longing to be with her, to escape the tedious per- 
plexities of the Estate. Then through the sheen of 
the wind-blown surf he saw her tall white body, far, 
very far down the beach, stepping out towards the 
curling breakers that towered above her head, looking 
up at them, waiting intrepidly for them to fall down 
upon her slight body. She stood for some moments, 
preparing to receive the crushing embrace of the sea, 
was submerged, smothered in foam, then stood again 
erect, unbent, to receive afresh the next assault. 
Hastily he tore off his linen coat and ran towards her. 

“Wait! Wait!’ he called. The sound of his voice 
was swallowed in the immense roar of the water. It 
was not until he touched her white shoulder as she 
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emerged from the smother of a comber that she recog- 
nized him, so absorbed she was, so fascinated by the 
triumphant surf. At his touch she shook her head, 
dove into an oncoming wave, tossing back,—‘‘Let me 
alone! Don’t touch me!” with a sudden fierceness, 
and swam out of reach, beyond the toppling crests into 
the deep blue sea. There she lay with upturned face, 
floating on the smooth surface, her hair streaming be- 
hind her head like a wisp of seaweed. Floating al- 
ways farther away from the white spume of the break- 
ers, down the coast. 

“The undertow! The undertow!” he shouted warn- 
ingly, again and again, despairingly. But his voice 
did not reach her. Always she lay floating, as if asleep, 
farther away. Giving over his useless cries he plunged 
into the breakers, divesting himself as he swam of 
his remaining clothes, shot out of the crashing surf, 
and looked about him for the long white body floating 
on the cobalt sea. Suddenly she turned, looked, un- 
derstood, and there began a strange, an anguishing 
fight between the surf and him for the prize of her 
white body. Her strength soon exhausted, she lay 
- passive, while he wound the rope of streaming hair 
about his wrists and strained backwards into the surf. 

. A long fierce struggle, with this white’ body over 
his shoulder, the white face and staring eyes so close 
to his, while the current bore them down the coast 
into the full light of the sinking sun around the head- 
land. By the line of light edging the black cliff he 
measured his gains; once clear of the headland they 
would be carried irresistibly outward into the At- 
lantic. . . 

When the ultimate wave hurled them disdainfully 
far up the beach, they lay exhausted, then crawled on 
hands and knees out of the drag of the tide. He was 
the first to recover breath and turn to her. 
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“Too close!” he muttered. 

She smiled faintly, her eyes still closed in her white 
face, as if to say,—“‘And what if I had gone on out 
into the sea forever?” He chafed her body, wrapped 
it in his arms, murmuring, ‘“‘No, no, not that, not that, 
my dear one,’ and enveloped her with his love. He 
felt her body nestling to his in content, with little 
sighs. .. . The waves surged, broke and withdrew 
at their feet, grumbling over lost prey. 

“I snatched you,” he said, “from the arms of your 
wild lover,” and drowsily she whispered back,—‘Yes, 
this time!” 


oh 


That night they spent at the plantation house, too 
much exhausted by their struggle in the sea to return 
to the villa on the Morne. After dinner they went to 
their room, which looked over the garden to the beach, 
a scant mile away. It was a large square room, bare 
floors, with an enormous wooden bed and capacious 
armoires in the same heavy colonial style, open on all 
sides to the light evening breeze. From the shutter- 
- less windows could be seen in the moonlight the white 
tumult of the surf, whiter against the dark sea and the 
dark shore than by ‘sunlight, its loud voice thundering 
through the still tropic night. Against the wooden 
boards of the house an old palm scratched drearily 
with its stiff, withered fronds, like the claws of a great 
bird, and somewhere a cricket bleated like a mechanical 
toy. They lay sleepless beneath the single white sheet 
in the enormous bed, listening to the sounds outside 
in the night which seemed as light as day. He longed 
to speak to her of what had happened that day,—the 
creole’s passive incompetence, the crumbling Estate of 
the Holy Fathers,—to confess the indefinable darkness 
that was numbing his spirit. But something in her 
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still, withdrawn figure lying beside him repressed the 
words. She would not understand. She was listening 
to the song of the surf below on the sands. . . 

Presently she slipped from the bed and curled into the 
window opening, her hair flowing over her shoulders 
down her white nightdress, her face turned to the sea, 
as if she were summoned by its loud insistent voice. 
After a time, unable to sleep he went to her and to- 
gether they looked out through the window slit over 
the tall palms to the fretting lines of foam racing 
along the shore, hurling themselves against the sand. 

“They shall not have you!” he whispered. 

“Listen!” she smiled like a little girl, “They are 
saying things.” 

“What ?” 

“About you and me—about life,” she murmured. 

He knelt behind her, his arms laced around her slight 
form, their heads close, listening to the song of the 
surf under the moon, with the monotonous scratching 
of the palm fronds and the mechanical cricket as re- 
frain. A sense of their utter remoteness from all the 
world crept over him, lulling him, dulling the obsessing 
fears created by the day.... 

“See! See!” she exclaimed. ‘That big one! How 
it leaps along the sand! ... I like to see beautiful 
things like this,” she sighed drowsily. 

For a moment the barrier between them had fallen, 
a little way. 


IV 
THE GROTTO 
O* those days when he did not go to Robert on 


business, they would leave the villa towards eve- 
ning and following the broad highway which crossed 
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the Morne in a straight white line would descend to the 
village, past the old stone church, as far as the valley 
of the Roxelane. This deep gulf divided the gray 
slopes of the volcano from the fertile fields of the 
Morne. Here the fiery flood of the last eruption had 
stopped. Into the highway flowed many by-paths from 
the lower slopes of field and jungle, and all day long 
there passed men and women with bare limbs and dark ~ 
faces, carrying on their heads burdens,—timber or 
water or produce. Up and down the hard road they 
passed softly on bare feet, disappeared into grassy 
lanes, reappeared, flowing on and on, a dark stream of 
human life. Into this moving river they stepped from 
their lane at the corner where old Mam Lal and her 
half-witted son sold white tafia from a thatched hut. 
At this hour the church bell rang for vespers and the 
sun came slantingly from the sky, covering the cluster 
of vine-covered villas and ajoupas with fine spun 
gold. They walked silently, a few feet apart, as if to 
mark the measure of their intimacy. Her eyes 
traveled back and forth, feeding her mind with the 
abundant variety of color and form which she desired. 
The dark faces on the road regarded curiously the two’ 
white strangers, especially the tall fair woman with’ 
the yellow veil bound tightly over her brow. “Bon jou, 
madam, bon jou, meser, bon jou,’ they murmured 
softly, and to the constant greeting she moved her lips 
or nodded. 

Before the church she would pause, looking within 
the dark nave which was scantily filled with colored 
worshipers, then crossed the road to the ruins of an old 
house whose scorched foundations hung over the cafion — 
of the Roxelane, and seating herself on the wall drew 
forth a cigarette, awaiting the spectacle of the sunset in 
the sea below. He bought marchpanes and fruit cakes 
from the bakeshop nearby and silently they munched the 
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dry pastry, waiting for the sun to sink into the Carib- 
bean. Through the open windows of the church came 
organ notes and voices of the congregation. A lizard 
eyed the silent couple from the edge of the wall, ap- 
proached them inquisitively, retreated. 

Thus their life together had assumed its form, typi- 
fied by this silent promenade, this silent waiting for 
the sun to sink into the sea, closing another day. To- 
gether, yet always apart. Since that day when he had 
fought for her in the surf and brought her exhausted 
to the beach, they had been like this, neutral, silent, 
each carrying on his own life in the simple routine of 
the villa, no nearer. He knew less surely what she 
was thinking than he had ever known what was in the 
mind of another. ... She busied herself with her 
figures, finding good models among the clients of the 
cook, Leuise, while he busied himself with the tangled 
affairs of the sugar estate. Occasionally she went with 
him to Robert and amused herself in the little town 
until he was ready to return in the cool of the evening. 
Other days he left her still asleep in her darkened room 
and returning at night found her reading or walking 
in the garden. 

Would it be like this always? In fact what more 
did he desire? . . . He knelt to tie her shoe. She 
looked at him gravely while he made the double knot 
she liked, then lighting another cigarette looked away 
to the sea. If he should reach out his hands, draw her 
face to his lips, try to melt the barrier of that indiffer- 
ent glance? She would move away, spacing them, an 
indulgent smile on her lips for his exuberance. Did he 
exist for her, as she for him, each conscious moment of 


the day? He thought not. . . . He had no words to 
describe what was torturing him,—this growing isola- 
tion in which they moved.... And he remem- 


bered,—oh, how well he could remember that other 
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warmth of full communion, like enveloping sunlight, 
in which they two had moved with one shadow, silent 
often because there was no more need for words. As 
if she penetrated the infidelity of his thought, she rose, 
tossed away her cigarette and moved out of the place. 

“Not enough of a sunset to-night to wait for,” she 
observed. 

The Ave Maria was being sung. The dark faces 
still passed to and fro on the road. It was all tender, 
intimate, softly glowing, this twilight hour... . 
Presently they would return to the villa, to a silent din- 
ner served by the colored woman, who made the only 
conversation, then read awhile and go each to a room, 
the wooden partition separating them. And he would 
lie awake for hours listening to the night sounds in 
the bamboo thicket, to the chatter of Louise’s friends 
in the cook house, listening to hear her move within 
her room,—-wondering, miserable, alone. In the morn- 
ing he would rise with the same weariness he now felt, 
the same heaviness of body and mind, the same ache of 
emptiness—and they would begin another day like this 
one. The endless coil of still days. . . . He lingered 

about the church door until the anthem was finished, 
then suggested,— - 

“Let us look for that grotto Louise was talking 
about. A kind of Lourdes where miracles are done. 
. . . It must be down this way.” 

They turned into the footpath behind the church. 
A beautiful slim girl coming up the path with a jar of 
water balanced on her head brushed past them, then 
turned to look at the strangers as if asking herself what 
these superior beings from the white world might be 
seeking down below, why they were taking this path 
trodden by the feet of the sick and miserable, by so 
many bare black feet! . . . Above, the last of the day- 
light rested on the church spire; below in the ravine it 
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was already night. As they descended they could hear 
far down in the dense growth the trickle of falling 
water. The sudden change from the glow of warm 
day to damp gloom sent a shiver over his heated body. 
In the dark gulf into which the path led points of light 
gleamed softly, went out, myriads of gold points. 

“Fireflies!” she exclaimed. 

“Louise’s gombi... spirits ...so many of 
them.” 

They reached a level shelf of trodden earth before 
the grotto, which was mossy with spongy growths, and 
yellow from the trickle of water that ran off into the 
thicket. Long vines fell perpendicularly from the trees 
above forming a sort of veil around the grotto. Some 
black women resting there, their water jars filled, rose 
at the appearance of the white man and woman, and 
became sifent. One old woman filled a gourd at the 
slimy basin and offered it to them. 

“Holy Water,” the black woman said. 

“Tt’s not safe to drink,” she said, waving it aside. 

He took the proffered gourd. 

“Tt tastes of sulphur and magnesia—slightly medic- 
inal.” 

He raised the gourd to his lips again and gulped 
more of the warm evil-smelling water, then knelt and 
laved his arms and face in the basin beneath the 
grotto. The dark women observed him intently, com- 
menting in low tones among themselves. The béké 
was trying their magic! As the white couple turned 
away from the grotto, a loud cackle of laughter fol- 
lowed them mockingly, insultingly. 

“T wonder what those old devils are laughing at,”’ 
he mused. 

“At you perhaps,” she said. 

She had seated herself on one of the mossy steps that 
led upwards out of the ravine. The fireflies played 
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about her head, revealing in their glow the white face 
with thin lips, on which he fancied a disdainful smile 
hovered at his act of half faith, because he was neither 
good heretic nor good believer. 

“Come, let us get back to the Morne before dark,” 
he said, a sudden chill coming over him. ‘These steps 
will take us there directly.’ 

He began the ascent, but she remainea where she was 
as if she had not heard. Slowly, weighted of a sudden 
with an enormous languor, he dragged his feverish 
body upwards over the slippery steps towards the thin 
slit of light above the tree tops. Once he looked back 
at the still figure with the aureole of fireflies about her 
head, opened his lips to call to her, repressed the desire. 
She wished to be alone. The black women carrying 
their filled jars on their heads slunk past him in the 
gloom, gliding like snakes through the darkness. Far 
above he heard their senseless cackle of animal laugh- 
ter, and the word, béké, white man, repeated deri 
Sively sq . 

It was full night when he emerged on the Morne, 
_ near the villa. His bedroom, he noted, almost over- 
hung the grotto. The warmth of the upper air was 
grateful after the clammy coldness of the jungle depth. 
He opened a fresh bottle of wine and drank several 
glassfuls, seeking some equilibrium within. “Zombis! 
Spirits!” he laughed. “Well, why not?” 


oe 


“So m’sieur went to the grotto,” the colored woman 
observed as she began to*arrange the table for the eve- 
ning meal. She knew that already: everything became 
known at once in this place. It was as if a thousand 
dark faces with black eyes were peering from the 
thickets, spying upon the strangers... . 
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FY “Yes,” ne replied, “and I saw zombis there in the 
dark.” 

Louise greeted this with a derisive laugh, less mirth- 
ful than ironic. 

“Zombis!” she cackled. “The priests say the water 
heals,” she observed, with a skeptical twist of her 
flaunting madras headgear. 

“Do you believe that?” 

“Tt is too easy,” she muttered. 

Apparently she had found no relief in the sulphur 
water from the sacred fount. With a hulking son born 
out of wedlock, another child in the womb, the cares of 
food and shelter, Louise had grown skeptical of super- 
natural intervention in her own struggle with circum- 
stance. 

“They say,” she muttered, putting the candles on the 
table betwéen the two covers, “they say,” she repeated, 
breaking into another burst of unmirthful laughter, 
her ultimate criticism of life,—the harsh laughter he 
had heard below on the lips of the dark women about 
the grotto, jungle laughter. ... 

The white woman glided silently into the room and 
sat down at the table. In her hair a firefly was still 
meshed, which gleamed until Louise lighted the can- 
dies. They began their silent meal, her small face 
wanly illuminated by the candle flame. Unless he 
could exert himself to make talk, invent topics, hunt- 
ing through his memories or squeezing the pulp of the 
day’s experience to put into words, it would be like this 
to the end of the meal. He poured the wine, yellow 
wine, and drank until the fume of the wine and the 
fever in his blood loosed his tongue, and he heard his 
own voice a long way off, saying,— 

“Tt is clear that the black people have no great faith 
in the healing power of the sacred grotto, as the priests 
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have tried to give it tothem. . . . The black goes to thu. 
grotto, as his forefathers did, for something other than — 
a cure for snakebite or rheumatism.” 

“For what?” 

“For pure magic—for traffic with the supernatural!” 

She shrugged her shoulders at the fine distinction. 

“And they are more nearly right than the priests. 

. We all traffic with the spirits, each in his own ~ 
way. We need something that can be obtained only 
through the supernatural, something beyond the order 
of nature!” 

She gave a little scornful laugh. 

“For instance,” he pressed, a passionate vibration in 
his voice, “I want to be healed. . . . I want you! Not 
in the way of instinct, which is called love, but the 
spirit in you that makes you different, that separates 
us as by a dark wall. I must find the hiding place of 
that mysterious spirit and release it. Each one of us. 
has this secret, some magic buried in us, good for an- 


other, with which to work wonders. . . . Those who 
walk with raised heads and smiling eyes ‘through life 
. have found the secret of their magic. . . . For me it 


is wrapped away within your cold, silent, unyielding 
‘soul, and I cannot touch it.” 

She had risen from the table and was standing under 
the flowering vine in the open doorway contemplating 
the still, moonlit garden. He put a hot hand on her 
cool shoulder, murmuring,— 

“Give me your magic!’ 

She escaped his touch, floating out to the terrace, 
saying lightly,— 

“Look at that old volcano in the moonlight. 

Let us walk up the lane and forget all magic but the 
charm of this lovely night.” 

So they strolled through the lane, checkered where 
the moonlight pierced the bending branches of bamboo, 
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until they came to a double row of dark orange trees 
which led to the garden and foundations of an aban- 
doned ruin. No natives came here after dark, fearing 
the zombis, the spirits of the former owner, who had 
been destroyed by the hot breath of the volcano on that 
direful night so many years ago. . . . They often sat 
on the stone steps, surrounded by a tangle of bay 
and oleander and jasmine, with all the peaceful loveli- 
ness of the Morne lying before them. They had loved 
here under the stars, with the perfume of jasmine and 
orange in the still air—been closer here in the luminous 
night than ever within the villa... . He wrapped a 
cloak about her bare shoulders to protect her from the 
evening mist, which was already stealing across the 
lower fields. Within the folds of the dark cloak she 
looked small, childlike, appealing. 

“White and gold,” he murmured into her ear, “I 
love you so, my cold, my secret one. Here beneath the 
orange trees in this thicket of jasmine I love you more 
than in any other place. I see your pale lips and know 
that you are a ghost in this world of ghosts, and I 
your fellow ghost at your side. I cling to you, I know 
not why, for I should go from you and leave you to the 
empty night. . . . But I cling to you, I cannot leave 

ou!” 

j His voice trailed into the dark. She opened wide 
her eyes to him, listening as for some known and ex- 
pected note in a bar of music, and not hearing it 
sighed, turning her head away from him. .. . 

“T love you,” he repeated, exasperatedly, as a confes- 
sion or a prayer for salvation. .. . 

She was so white, so still, so pale and remote! ... 
And perversely her empty body began to fill with the 
glow of another, her coldness melting into the warmth 
of another. He filled her as she rested in his arms 

acquiescent and passionless with other intimate attri- 
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butes, effacing by his imagination her features to re- 
place them with others, remembered and adored. Thus 
to love her transformed into the person of another ap- 
peased some bitter desire in his heart. Feverishly, burn- 
ing in every touch, he recreated within the passive form > 
all the known sweetness, the sensuous response, the 
hidden intimacy of another. He exulted fiercely in a 
mood of bitter irony that he could thus at will trans- 
pose this cold, this virginal, this unresponsive body, 
into that dark Other with her swift passion, her radiant 
abandon. If this wan being could but feel beneath his 
kisses and the touch of his hands on her flesh the glow 
of response which the Other gave him, as at the theater 
one sees acted out in dumb show the hidden passions 
of one’s own heart! Thus he mocked her with long 
kisses, subtle caresses, could she but perceive it, mocked 
this phantom with whose empty image he had sought 
to replace the passionate reality once known, ... 
Thus he insulted both her and his own soul, prolong- 
ing the sweet agony of his apostasy to both present 
and past, supplanting the unevoked by the lost. “Tf 
she but knew,” his throbbing mind repeated, “if she 
were sensitive enough to me to perceive what is 
passing between us this very moment,—to feel that 
this long kiss is given to another, this circle of my 
‘straining arms holds another body instead of hers. . 
Would she care?” - 
_ She made no sign, her eyes shut, still listening for 
the expected note in the remembered bar of music, still 
withholding herself: until the one sign for release came. 
The firefly again glowed in the mesh of her hair, light- 
ing the fine tip of her chin, the point of her nose, the 
curve of the upper lip. -But the delicate beauty of her 
face covered over by his imagination with another 
beauty, no longer spoke to him, and he too closed his 
eyes against the evidence of his hallucination. . 


coe 
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Suddenly his hold upon the body in his arm relaxed 
and he seemed to be grasping nothing. She slipped 
from his embrace, murmuring dully as she pulled her 
cloak about her, “It is getting damp—let us go back,” 
and walked on through the tunnel of orange trees into 
the lane. 

He staggered after, a ghost following a ghost, and 
silently they passed up the lane checkered by rays of 
moonlight coming through the tall bamboo. Within 
the dark villa he lighted a candle and mutely handed it 
to her, took another one from the table and went to his 
room. The fever raced through his brain in a riot of 
images: the last glimpse of a dark, tear-stained face 
unutterably beloved, the wheels of a train, the moment 
when the impulse to live once more had seized him, the 
strange interview with this woman in her workroom, 
the fat creole murmuring feebly—‘“I think I'll go to 
New York another winter,”—the bellying breasts of 
the combers through which he was fighting for land. 
His business perplexities mingled in this kaleidoscope, 
with a fateful clarity. The Estate of the Holy Fathers, 
he saw, was doomed like himself. It must relapse into 
the jungle out of which so many years ago it had been 
evoked by old Pére Labat,—all of its hectaires of wav- 
ing cane-fields, its fine new jetty and stone mill, the 
black laborers and the creole overseer, all would relapse 
into the somber jungle out of which they had come. 
The surf and the jungle between them would eat up all 
and also himself, while in sorne sly fashion she would 
escape, withdrawing herself at the moment before 
catastrophe, as she had already withdrawn herself in 
spirit. . . . It would happen at the appointed moment, 
just as the poisonous breath of the old volcano had 
swept the smiling Morne, killing thousands and licking 
up like dry grass the pretty villas in their riotous gar- 
dens. With a dull anguish he saw it all as he tossed 
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sleepless on his bed, mindful not to make a sound that 
might disturb the sleeper on the other side of the 
wooden partition. 

He saw her through the wall, white and still, with 
her hair spread about her small head, her hands clasped 
like the hands of a child over her slight girlish breasts. 
And he pled with her for salvation, for himself and the 
plantation, for life, pled with her to give him some 
priceless treasure that she held close beneath her breasts. 
And as in his delirium he had almost prevailed upon 
her to yield him the peace that she alone possessed, a 
burst of hideous cackle from black lips awoke him, to 
toil once more through the endless coil of his night- 


mare. . . . And on the morrow, he knew, must begin 
again in fact this nightmare that had become his life. 
we 


When he came into the villa late after his day in 
Robert, Louise handed him the note. The negress stood 
on her bare brown feet, her peaked straw hat on her 
head, watching him critically as he read the lines. They 
were in a small, firm hand, and brief as always. “I am 
going on a cruise with Margaret Flax.” 

The French newspaper from the Port, the week be- 
fore, had chronicled the arrival there of the schooner 
' yacht, the ““Priam,” with its owner, the newspaper man, 
and his wife, the painter, on board, and had described at’ 
length the unique arrangement of the pleasure yacht 
into library and studio. When he had read aloud this 
item she had said nothing, though she knew the painter, 
Margaret Flax. . . . He questioned the servant, who 
still stood idle in the doorway, but all that he could 
learn from her was that Madame had gone to the Poste 
in the morning to telephone and had left immediately 
after déjeuner in the ancient car she sometimes used 
for expeditions to St. Pierre. Some sort of arrange- 
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ment must have been made for this sudden excursion, 
he reflected. Last night when they were together under 
the jasmine at the old villa, she knew that she was 
going on this journey—perhaps never to return. The 
door of her room stood open. It was bare. She had 
gone. This was her answer, a silent one. Disdainful. 
His love was not enough to make a life, her love not 
satisfying. . . 

He motioned to the servant to remove the fruit and 
flowers he had bought at Robert, the colored slippers, 
and the gaudy bits of madras, odds and ends picked up 
in the musty stores along the hot street of the little town 
with which to surprise her, to win one of her few smiles 
or_a childlike chuckle. He rarely came back to the 
villa without these gifts in his hands to tempt her 
interest, to betray to her the thought he gave her in the 
midst of his busy day. . . . He poured out a glass of 
rum, drank it off, and went out to the terrace. Through 
the lane beside the garden a laughing, chattering pro- 
cession of dark men and women were passing, dressed 
in European clothes, with hats and canes and big for- 
mal bouquets in their hands. 

“What is the féte?’’ he asked Louise, who was eye- 
ing the passers-by from the corner of the cook house. 
“They are going to be married,” she called back. 

Then he realized that the church bell was ringing 
noisily. 

“All those people? But they are too old!’ 

“Si, si,” Louise chuckled mirthlessly. “All to be 
married at once, twenty, thirty of them!’’ and she went 
off into a shriek of laughter. 

“The village is getting married?” 

His neighbor, old Madame Boudin, opened the gar- 
den gate and came up the walk with a basket of cut 
flowers in her hand. She too was dressed in her best 
silk with a lace cap on her white head, as if she were 
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going to the wedding of the blacks. Old Madame 
Boudin, who was born on the island and had lived in 
the village forty years, explained the event, confirming 
Louise’s information. 

“Yes, our good pastor has finally prevailed upon 
these erring children to become married, and the bishop 
has come all the way from the Port to celebrate the 
sacrament. Seventeen couples in all! Some of them 
with grown children.” 

Her eyes twinkled with a bit of mirth at this last 
observation. Then she enumerated beamingly the ros- 
ter of the saved. 

“J came to ask you and Madame if you would not 
come with me to witness this edifying spectacle. . . 
After the ceremony there will be a dinner given in our 
parish house to the newly married, and the Bishop will 
speak to them on the married state. . . . I am taking 
these flowers to put on the table!’ 

Madame Boudin’s invitation recalled to him his own 
situation. Self-consciously he explained that Madame 
had left that afternoon, “‘for a little journey with some 
friends.” 

“Ah,” the old woman remarked, an odd look in her 
dark eyes. “Then perhaps you would not so much en- 
joy the ceremony without her,’”’ she observed. 

He filled her basket with blooms from the rose bushes 
- and sprays of jasmine, and accompanied her to the 

gate. 
~ “You must tell me about the dinner, afterwards,” 
he said. 

Then the old woman hastened away to the church to 
assist in this wholesale vindication of the sacrament 
of marriage. 

“And why, Louise,” he asked the servant, who was 
sullenly bent over her pots in the cook house, “did you 
not go with the others to let the Bishop marry you?” 
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“Me!” Louise shrieked, as if touched by the irony of 
the suggestion. “I have all the marriage I can stand 
within me!” and she turned back to her pots. 

The church bell suddenly stopped, leaving a curious 
stillness in the air. Restless he wandered down the 
highroad, which was deserted. The entire village had 
gone to the multiple wedding. At the extreme edge of 
the Morne the green mount of the Calvaire rose coni- 
cally into the blue heaven, its old stone crosses bathed 
in the golden rays of the setting sun. He sat down to 
rest in the ruined building opposite the church where 
he had sat with her so many times at this hour to watch 
the sun sink into the Caribbean at their feet. To-day 
the west was filled with a yellow haze into which was 
sailing a white winged ship, heading for Dominica. 
The “Priam”? ... So the dream had broken, like 
this. It was the hour she most liked to be abroad,—the 
golden moments of the tropical day... . So much 
prodigal beauty in this world to which he had been 
abandoned. . . . From the side door of the church 
the laughing congregation were crossing the church- 
yard to the parish house, the wedding party in their 
midst. Last there came the priest with the fat Bishop 
and other prelates, shepherding the sanctified flock. 

This community marriage would have amused her, 
given play to her dry wit and irony over the institu- 
tions and sacraments of men. He rose aimlessly, 
glanced again at the sailing vessel caught midway in the 
saffron sea. He too might fly—but whither? Without 
thought he turned into the footpath that descended to 
the grotto, where all was dark, the fireflies already lamp- 
ing among the tangled vines. He knelt and bathed his 
hot face in the yellow water, and as he rose he looked 
across to the steps to see her form outlined by the fire- 
flies. The night was empty. So, he said to himself 
miserably, it would be always henceforth, and he began 
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the steep ascent by the stone steps, trying to focus his 
vagrant mind on the problems of the Estate. To-mor- 
row he must look at the site for the reservoir, before 
the engineer arrived. The new machinery must be or- — 
dered from England. He might go to London to order 
it... . He found himself laughing in the darkness, a 
strange, ironical laughter that echoed the mirthless 
cackle of the old black women. Machinery! Planta- 
tions! Money! . . . In this idiotic world of chance. 

Madame Boudin was standing behind her gate as he 
emerged from the steps, her empty basket in her hand, 
her lace cap a little awry, tired but satisfied. 

“Tt was such a beautiful ceremony, monsieur,” she 
told him. “I wish that you and your Madame could 
have seen it. It wasso edifying. And the good Bishop — 
made the newly married an excellent little discourse of- 
piety.” 

He laughed too loud. 

“What is the matter with you?” the old woman de- 
manded, peering through her puckered eyes at the 
man’s flushed face. “Are you ill? You know you 
should not go down like that into damp places. You — 
will get a fever.” 

“Yes,” he agreed listlessly. “TI shall get a fever, no 
doubt.” 


h 


No, he decided as he lay in his dark room that night, 
‘turning feverishly from side to side, he could not drag 
himself to the reservoir site to-morrow, not even to 
Robert. Instead he should cable the bankers that he 
‘was sick with fever, and they must send another and 
‘younger man to take his place. He was sick and old. 
Here ended the effort for life. In fact it had ended 
long before, and now he realized it. But he had flat- 
tered himself that it could begin with her once more. 
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_ And she had agreed, opening to him a little way her 
shut door, inquiringly, willing to see if anything still 
lived within, had taken a few steps at his side—then 
turned back. He had no reproach, no bitterness. Life 

was like that. Each alone in his own depth must deter- 
mine what gives and what destroys life for him and so 
act, as she had done. . . . He had knocked, and she 
had opened, a little way. He had taken this job in a 
far-off island to mark the new from the old,—to clear 
a fresh place for their two lives. . . . The estate was 
hopelessly involved, moldering into bankruptcy, which 
only the energy and will of a younger man might avert. 
A young man’s job—and to-night he knew that he was 
no longer young. Age was a change in the cells, some- 
thing chemical that happened to blood and tissue, so 
they said. He laughed. Youth he knew was but a confi- 
dence in one’s heart. She might have instilled that 
magic of youth in his blood, but she would not, judged 
it not worth while. 

The harsh voice of a cricket had begun its nightly 
bleat. The only sound in the empty villa. Louise had 
finished her rattle with the pots and pans in the cook 
house and gone off to her thatched hut somewhere in 
the jungle. He was alone in the dark villa, with the 
cricket’s bleat for company. He struck the wooden 
partition that had divided their rooms all these weeks. 
It echoed hollowly. But if she had been lying there 
to-night while he tossed in fever it would be the same. 
They would be separated by this thin board wall, and 
spaced by the breadth of a world. She would glide 
from him as she moved from table to chair, into her 
shut chamber, and if he caught at her with eyes or 
hand to detain her, to draw her to him, she would re- 
buke him with a cold look, refusing to let him within. 
She wanted their life to be “impersonal,” as she said, 
light, gay, on the surface. As if they had come to this 
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jungle depth to exchange dinner table conversation! 
_.. Yet he must try to remember, to distinguish, not 
to be unjust. At moments she had almost revealed her- 
self to him, become the heart of hearts, almost, almost. 
. . . But where did she go when she left him? to what 
sensuous memories or chill depth of isolation? ... 
That was what she had done to him, shut him away in 
this dark tomb, hiding from him, jealously guarding 
the door, lest he should see something there. 

How insignificant it was to “possess” a woman in the 
body—to incite her to passion and delight! How mean-. 
ingless the linking of body with body, seemingly open- 
ing all but revealing nothing, nothing! She had re- 
mained as strange to him, for all the passion between 
them, as the next passerby on the street. But his had 
been the madness to dream it would be otherwise. She 
had never wished for his kind of union. Wiser than 
he. The will to know another human being, to become 
one in spirit with another, was mere madness. Both 
bore within themselves the interlaced memories of 
years, hidden traces of past emotions, desires, fulfil- 
ments, that neither could share with the other. From 
the womb the human being embarked upon his lonely 
journey, and every step distanced him from all his fel- 
lows, every act of individuality. So life became a voy- 
age of discardings,—first the parent, then brother and 
_ sister, then friends that seemed closer than one’s flesh, 
lastly the loves and the enchantments,—one by one like 
the dusty leaves of autumn they fell away, reverted into 
the mass of the uncreated. . . . If life had become this 
isolation of the tomb, he must find the courage to 
close its door himself, his supreme effort to escape 
having aborted. ... 

The cricket squeaked a sardonic comment to his 
fevered resolution, like a mechanical toy out of tune. 

After this he remembered nothing clearly. He could 
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not tell what was dream and what was fact. In his 
peopled fantasy, he recognized the puckered face of 
good Madame Boudin, his neighbor, in a linen wrapper, 
also Louise’s bare brown legs and peaked straw hat, 
coming and going through a slit in the wooden wall. 
An unfamiliar face joined itself occasionally to theirs, 
—the bearded face of a little old chocolate colored man 
in snuff colored linen coat, who annoyed him with fool- 
ish questions. They came and went interminably, giv- 
ing him things to drink, saying things gravely. How 
could they understand what was happening to him? 
The cricket knew better than they what was inside him! 

When they left him, these meaningless faces, and it 
was silent and dark, his mind went back to the moist 
thicket about the grotto, where he knelt on the cold 
damp stones and saw fireflies playing around the head 
of a strange white woman. He tried to find a meaning 
in the fireflies, in the still white face, but it eluded him. 
. . . Then he was sitting in the plaza of Robert, read- 
ing the names on the bronze tablet of the monument. 
“These,” ,he said triumphantly, “have found their se- 
cret: they died to find it... . Has she found hers? 
No, she says there is no secret, only sensations, one for 
each moment, a string of sensations.” And he saw her 
riding astride the glittering white crests of the surf, 
her long thin legs clasping the green flanks of the 
waves, her hair blown straight out from her head by 
the wind, a smile of satisfaction on her mouth. ‘She 
is with her lover, her sea-lover, and will never return 
to land.” He tried vainly to make her hear him 
through the roar of the waves and the wind. . . . Once 
he seemed to be waking from sleep in the early morn- 
ing, the cricket was still, and through the chink of the 
shutters there entered from the sunlit world outside 
the chant of a Latin hymn, and he saw an endless pro- 
cession of dark forms toiling upwards towards an im- 
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mense cross at the top of a mountain, each bearing on 
the head a heavy burden,—a long procession of bur- 
den-bearers whose burdens towered skywards. He © 
too was in the procession, but he let his burden fall, 
kicked it scornfully to one side. It rolled to the feet 
of the fat priest whose watery eyes examined him 
mournfully as he held out a little cloth sack for the 
bronze coins which the burdened ones dropped as they 
passed before the plaster of Paris pieta beneath the 
lofty cross. The sound of the singing burden-bearers 
lulled him to sleep. It was their affair, this world, not 
his. Let them all carry their burdens where they would 
and leave him alone in his tomb, master of his own 
secret. Let them all go! 


ele 


He became aware of a new presence. It cume 
through the slit in the wall out of the darkness and the 
silence, like the others, but this time he knew that it 
was real. The figure draped in a loose gown came 
floating towards him, holding a candle in one hand, 
which threw strange shadows in the dark corners of the 
room. He felt an arm, a human arm, a small round 
arm of cool flesh beneath his hot neck, and he opened 
his eyes wide so that he might recognize the intruder, 
He looked into her face, so close to his. She seemed 
. strange, old and worn. The flickering candlelight 
etched in gold her wan white face. 

“You back?” he inquired in his natural voice into 
which he strove to put indifference. “I thought you 
had gone for good,” 

“No!” she murmured. 

“What made you come back ?” 

He felt the cool arm under his hot neck tremble. 
Slowly it drew his head nearer to her breast and held it 
there pressed close, while"her eyes rested in his, a little 
compassionate smile breaking on the wan lips. 
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“It doesn’t seem like you,” he murmured confusedly. 
“T have the fever . . . can’t see things just right . . . 
I must be unpleasant, a little rotten from lying here. 
You had better leave me.” 

He tried to withdraw his head from the pressure of 
her embrace, remembering her dislike of sickness and 
all physically repulsive things. 

“Hush!” she whispered, holding his head tight to her 
breast, as if it were she who suffered and his sick 
body was her balm. He saw the gleam of a tear in the 
deep eyes above him and felt suddenly awed. 

“Can you feel, like that?” he asked incredulously. 

“Hush!” she murmured. 

“T must speak,” he cried. “I have made all the sta- 
tions of my cross . . . and Iam free!” He struggled 
out of her embrace. “I can look my fate in the face, 
at last. . . . You can’t care, my dear. You thought 
you could, but you can’t. . . . Love is here within me 
and tells me so!’ Gravely he struck his breast with his 
free hand. . . . “We are all wandering in the jungle. 
We see a glimmer of light above our heads—it is love 
——we run hither and thither seeking it. But there is 
nothing. We hear voices in the jungle and follow them 
into the dark. And there is only laughter, hollow 
laughter. . . . Go back to the yacht. I release you 
from whatever bond I may have laid upon you. Go 
back into that jungle of human souls and leave me in 
my tomb.” 

He laughed mirthlessly, pushing her from him. As 
he lay exhausted from his outcry with closed eyes, he 
felt upon his face the sting of a hot tear. 

“Oh, my dear, my dear,” he muttered wearily, strok- 
ing the hair that flowed over his breast, “don’t waste 
your tears on me. . . . It is over for me, the struggle 
to create life. . . . Sail away from this mistake, sail 
back into the past or to fresh experiment—and forget 
your thirty days in the jungle.” 
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He smiled dryly. 

“T do not wish to forget!” 

“You did your best. You gave me all you had. But 
you too were empty. Life had emptied you—and you 
wished to be let alone. I could not let you alone be- 
cause I needed you. I asked for what you did not have 
—for me. Now I am releasing you from the oppres- 
sion of all demand. I ask no more for anything. Only 
go—and do not pity me!” 

He fell back on his pillow, relieved by his own re- 
nunciation, yet fearful that she might accept her release 
and leave him there in his darkness, peopled by phan- 
toms. ... Her hand raised his head and put a cup 
to his lips. 

“Drink this,” she said for answer. 

He drank and sighed, and for the moment felt peace 
within. . . . She came and went at intervals, always 
it seemed to him appearing out of the dark mys- 
teriously, on some definite errand. 

“You should not stay here,” he protested feebly. “T 
am loathsome to myself—you must not touch me. Get 
somebody—Louise—the old woman next door—to at- 
tend to me.” But gently, imperturbably she dealt with 
him, doing the offensive offices of the sick room. And 
he submitted, wonderingly, thinking,—“When I am 
well she will go. She is doing this for me as a duty, 
fulfilling a responsibility for one whom accident has 
dropped in her path, helpless. It must revolt her fas- | 
tidious self, this sick body,—will destroy the last illu- 
sion I may have had as a lover, the last flush of our im- 
perfect dawn. Well, so be it, like this.” 

He watched with a malign curiosity to detect the first 
sign of her aversion to his decaying body. But she 
took his parched hands and laid them across her cool 
breasts and kissed his wet brow. 

“As she might give a cool drink to a dying man in a 
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hospital!’ he thought, turning miserably from the 
longed-for sight of her face. 

Thus days passed, measured only by the rasping 
voice of the cricket. He knew when it was night be- 
cause the cricket chirped, and she ‘came shadowlike 
with the candle in her long gown, her golden hair fall- 
ing unbound over her white shoulders, to give him 
drink, to wipe the perspiration from his face. And in 
these quiet night hours for which he kept vigil they 
talked, for then his mind was most awake, and he could 
distinguish between the real and the dream. Once at 
low ebb he begged her to let him go. 

“Put me on the next northbound steamer—send me 
back!” 

“Do you want so much to leave me?” she asked 
with a curious thwarted lilt in her voice. 

“Then you will be really free,” he urged. 

“T do not wish to be free,” she replied, closing the 
door behind her firmly. Did she care, a little? His 
excitable mind went off on the endless coil once more. 
What is caring? What is love between man and 
woman?- A satisfaction of the senses, gratification of 
egotism? Had she ever loved in that vague past before 
he knew her? Loved some one to whom she had given 
irretrievably all that she had, given with the joy of giv- 
ing, prodigally, wholly, as only those who know love 
can give? Or was she incapable of giving anything 
except what she gave to the small clay figures that her 
fingers were endlessly molding? Was she, perhaps, one 
of those lucky beings born without any emotional re- 
sponse, who know neither the heights nor the depths of 
living? .. . The next time when she came to him in 
the night, when his head was clearer the fever having 
left him, he asked,— 

“Did you ever love any one wholly ?” 

Her brow contracted in thought. 
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“Tow can I tell whether you would think it love?” 

“Oh, one can tell! It’s like fever. You know well | 
enough when it’s got hold of you, though you may not 
know what it is.” 

“I suppose then I’ve had it like most women—but it 
comes to different people in different ways, doesn’t it?” 

“With different men?” 

She nodded, accepting the implication. . . She was 
not a girl. 

“And with the same person it comes differently at 
different times?” 

“Naturally.” 

“What makes it come?” 

“Oh, many different things. Sometimes the scent of 
a flower. Sometimes a word. Often a perception 
shared in common. ... You would not know, per- 
haps, when I am loving you.” 

“But I know well enough when you are not loving.” 

“Even then you may be mistaken,” and as if she had 
said too much she set down the cup of tea she had 
brought and left him alone in the dark. This striving 
to extract the gold of her heart with words was futile. 
Like others she gave what she could when she would, 
when the mood came, the loving, the giving mood. It 
was his part to stimulate that mood—if he could. 
Through the tyranny of his aching need he had 
sought to compel what in its essence must be uncom- 
 pelled. He was killing her love by his very hunger for 
it... . And she had escaped from his exaction as” 
the human heart will always escape from an imposed 
bondage. To possess her he must daily, hourly, mo- 
mently release her... . He had gone wrong in every 
step. With this conviction he sank to sleep, undis- 
ae by phantoms. And the next morning he said to 

er,— 

“How about your work? . . . You must have lost a 

lot of time.” 
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“No, I am working just the same. . . . I’ve brought 
my table into the big room. . . . I have a new model, 
a lovely girl with Indian blood, a capresse. The color 
of perfect bronze!” 

Nothing, he realized with a twinge of his old ego- 
tism, could interfere with her work, her independent 
self. Now that his fever was passing she came less 
often into his room. He could hear her low voice out- 
side in conversation with the model. He strained his 
ears to catch their words, and failing imagined what 
she was saying, in his need to be within the circle of 
her mind. 

- That evening when she entered his room he caught 
her with sudden force in his arms and, bending her 
wondering face to his, he whispered tensely,— 

“l'shall find you!” .!~. 

“Already so strong,” she teased, passive in his grasp, 
smiling at him indulgently. “Well, [am here!’ She 
laughed at his bravado, knowing it for a pretense of 
strength, another form of weakness. 

“T want*your love!” 

“You torture yourself about love. . . . Life is not 
love. . . . Love is a decoration, now and then. A 
melody heard down the road, which comes and 
goes. . . . You would have it for daily bread.” 

“Yes, I would have it for daily bread. « And: I 
would have you hunger for it as I hunger,” he mut- 
tered. “That or nothing.” 

They seemed to be again at opposite poles of the 
world, facing each other across that broad gulf... . 
Then suddenly as she lingered by his bedside illumined 
by the tiny flame from the candle he perceived some- 
thing in her face that he had never seen before—a 
sign that she wanted to believe, that she was waiting 
for him to give her faith. Some depth within her stub- 
born nature was opening ; she was calling to him to cre- 
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ate the bridge so that she might cross the gulf between — 
them. . . . Her trembling fingers smoothed the rum- 
pled sheet over his weak body, and as if drawn by 
some power stronger than herself she leaned over him, 
and they looked into each other’s depths, steadily, with 
no curtain between their vision. Then slowly her gaze 
withdrew, and she had gone, with her flickering light, 
and he was left to the dark and his own still thoughts. 
And peace. 

The past had disappeared as if wiped from his con- 
sciousness by the fever with all its somber imaginings. 
He saw the Other no more. She had gone into the 
darkness of the past, never to return in memory to 
haunt him with an unattainable bliss. . . . 

“T love her,” he muttered. “I love her utterly— 
and in the end we shall be together.” 

When the first gold bars of dawn crept under the 
closed shutter he fell into sleep, dreaming that he was 
making once more the steep ascent of the conical! hill 
in the freshness of a dewy morning. And at the green 
crest of the hill instead of the stark stone cross she 
stood there smiling down at him tenderly with that 
mysterious revelation in her eyes that he was now able 
to understand. A ray of the morning sun fell upo 
her head turning it to gold. : 


Vv 


THE CALVAIRE 


if rained heavily throughout the night ; in the morn- 
ing the Morne was radiant in a refreshed loveli- 
ness. Even the old volcano for once raised its black 
head in a cloudless sky. The roses still held raindrops 
in their open blooms. . * . Old Madame Boudin pot- 
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tering in her garden spied the invalid on his terrace 
and came over to chat. 

“Out so soon? It was only a little fever, as I told 
your Madame, just eight days—that was all,’”’ she re- 
marked complacently. 

Looking forth on the fresh, rain-washed world, the 
man felt that somehow he had crossed an eternity in 
the old woman’s “eight days.” 

“Strangers always have the fever when they first 
come to the island. One must become acclimated. . . . 
And you were careless,’ she observed accusingly. 
“You went poking about in unhealthy places down be- 
low. Oh, I know,” and she added cronelike,—“Every- 
thing becomes known here!” 

The invalid closed his eyes, recalling the cold depth 
of the jungle and the grotto buried in perpetual shade, 
the trickle of slimy water falling into the thicket of old 
vines. A palpable miasma rose from the memory, and 
he shivered, then moved out into the hot sunlight. . . 

“How about the many marriages?” he asked the old 
woman idly. 

“Ah, these black people are but children,” she sighed 
deprecatingly. “They do not understand... . 
There’s the couple at the end of your lane. They have 
lived together, more or less, for twenty years, have 
grown children, and each has other children besides. 
Shocking? But it is best they should end their lives 
together in decency.” 

“There is Louise,” he suggested, the sound of the 
woman’s voice coming at the moment from the cook- 
house, where a bitter wrangle was going on over the 
price of fish for dinner. “She gets on without mar- 
riage.” 

“Ah, that Louise,” the old woman muttered darkly, 
“a good servant, but a poor character, I am afraid. 
There are too many in this world like your Louise.” 
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From within the villa came a ripple of light laugh- — 
ter and a voice. 

“Louise does not wish to lose her liberty, Madame. 

. Your good priest may be preparing fresh infideli- 
ties with his many marriages. Some live more peace- 
fully side by side without bonds. But when one can 
say you must and you must not, then the other will 
seek to evade, and the end of love comes. . . . The 
church can’t tame the jungle that way—the jungle 
where the trees push as they must and the flowers come 
as they may.” 

She stood in the doorway in her long eee work 
apron and sleeveless blouse. Her thin white arms were 
wreathed about her head, and she smiled maliciously at 
the old woman, who muttered darkly, searching an 
argument for this heretic. She had never seemed to 
him more lovely than at that moment, and beneath her 
banter he felt the cool firm hand of the woman who 
had come to him in the dark and pressed his head to 
her bosom. 

“You do not understand the jungle—you are still too 
young,’ Madame pronounced, making off to her own 
garden. 

“T am not afraid of your jungle!’ the younger 
woman let fall lightly. And glancing over the green 
Morne, the mountains and the valleys, to the uncovered 
peak of the volcano, she added more intimately to him, 
—“It is a place for brave and understanding spirits.” 

With a wave of her thin fingers she went back to 
her work. . . . His body drank the grateful warmth 
of the morning sun, in which the drenched earth was 
rejoicing, while he listened to the manifold sounds 
from the lane, the cook-house, and the village, and fell 
into revery. There was a time so little a while ago 
when her words would have seemed to carry a personal 
malice. But now he divined their spirit, the inner — 
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source of them. And that spirit was fair and brave, a 
defiance of all tyranny, even the last tyranny of love. 
She was like some indestructible goddess in the un- 
breakable unity of her soul. . . . His eyes rested in 
cool anticipation on the open door through which she 
had disappeared, through which she might again ap- 
pear. 

He loved her. 

This recognition came to him with no emotional 
exaltation, no desire, with the calm certainty of the 
fresh morning world. He loved her to the recesses 
of her being, to the depths upon depths of her un- 
known, mysterious self. In the passivity of this recog- 
nition he wondered wistfully whether she would ever 
reveal herself in her fullness after his blundering ef- 
fort to possess her by force, his hungry use of her as a 
vessel for his sentimentality. Could she open herself 
once more, not in pitiful kindness as she had held 
drink to his fevered lips, but because of her own desire 
to spread the petals of her being so that he might enter 
in? Could he ever attain her sanctuary, now that he 
had discovered it, or must he stay without forever? 

. But he loved her; with that for the moment he 
was. content... . 

The creole overseer came through the garden, wiping 

his damp brow with a large silk handkerchief, holding 

-a stnall English straw hat gingerly in one hand. He 
smiled a welcome to this feeble instrument of fate. His 
arrival at this moment might count somehow in finding 
a way out of his maze. He took the pudgy yellow 
hand of the overseer in his and listened to his flow of 
amiable commiseration. 

“A touch of the fever, eh? All newcomers have it,” 
and the creole dilated on some terrible instances of 
tropical fevers. “A bad country for the northerner,” 
he warned. ‘Few can stand the climate unless born 
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here. The fever will come again, ah, yes, that is al- — 
ways to be expected—and worse.” . 

He read the purpose behind the amiable words. The 
overseer wished exceedingly to be rid of the interloper 
sent by the American bankers and was relying upon 
the jungle fever as a sure ally, so that he might be left 
alone as before in sole charge of the Estate of the 
Holy Fathers. And he listened to further melancholy 
information: 

“No, they had not been grinding the past week for 
lack of power. ‘The river was unusually low at this 
season. The spring rains had not swept over the moun- 
tains. There would be no more water power for six 
months. Coal? It was so dear, so excessively dear 
since the War, quite unobtainable at the moment on the 
island for any price. So that it was to be feared that 
the grinding this season would be poorer even than the 
last, which God knows was very bad,” etc., etc. 

Suddenly a still deliberate voice interrupted this 
dribble of lamentation falling from the thick lips of the 
overseer, saying assuredly,— 

“There will be a ship from the States with coal, in 
time to complete the grinding. See that everything is 
ready when she arrives. You will go from here direct 
to the Port and arrange for lighters to be at Robert— 
yes, we will land the coal through the surf on the old 
jetty,” he nodded, “and if necessary we shall grind all 
next month. ... Before the next rains are due the 
, reservoir will be built behind the Estate at the head of 
the valley and electric power installed so that another 
season we shall make twice the crop that the Estate has 


ever ground in its best days. . . . Now you had better 
be on your way to the Port, for to-morrow I shall go 
to the office in Robert. . . . Oh, no, the touch of 
fever has completely gone . . . and it will not trouble 


me again, I think never again!” 
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He held out his hand to the stupefied creole, who 
shambled off through the garden, fanning himself with 
the ridiculous little straw hat... . When he looked 
up he saw her standing in the doorway, an amused 
smile curving her lips. 

“And that coal?” she queried. 

“Tt may be in the mine to-day, but if the cable works 
it will start on its way to-morrow night!” 

The dancing light in her eyes provoked him further. 

“That lazy creole saw me shaking with fever and 


_ buried in the jungle. He saw the jungle creeping back 


over the old fields of the Fathers until he and his col- 


| ored flock were left alone in that big house between the 


jungle and the surf beside the rotting mill... . But 
now I think he is seeing other visions . . . Maybe he 
will take that trip to New York another winter after 
all, on my business.” 

He rose from the low chair and crossed the terrace 
to where she was standing beneath the white blossoms 
of the vine. There was something he wished to express 


| for which he could not find the words. She waited, 
| fingering a spray of the flowers, then turned and disap- 


peared within the villa, and with her going the fresh- 
ness of the day went also. He slumped into the low 
chair, thinking of the waving fields of cane beside the 
sea still uncut, and of the long road before him to her 


sanctuary. 
ig ; 
The clamor of Louise’s daily dispute with the old 


_milkwoman interrupted their morning cup of coffee as 


usual. After this had died down in a volley of stray 
invective he resumed what he had been saying about 


the sugar estate... . ; ‘ 
“So they are sending their engineer—I am to meet 


him at the Port on the arrival of the steamer to-mor- 
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row. .. . If the plan carries, as I expect, we shall in- 
stall electricity, not only for our plantation, but on a 
scale large enough to sell to other planters when they 
want it. And the jetty must be enlarged, and the gov- | 
ernment induced to build that breakwater at Robert. 

. All this will take time. It is not the simple affair 
I thought when I came here! I can’t quit now—must 
go to the end, even if it means—years in the jungle,” 
he brought out with an effort. 

She made no comment. He wondered if she under- 
stood what it implied, for her. 

“The Morne is more comfortable than Robert in the 
hot season, but none too cool or healthy. It would 
hardly be wise for you to stay here.” 

His glance strayed to the Caribbean far below and 
rested upon a white vessel lying at anchor there. 

“So -you might arrange with your friends when they 
come here to take you back with them—and go now 
before the heat gets worse?” 

She said nothing. 

“T can’t tell just when I shall be back from the Port 

perhaps a week... . That need not delay you 
if ‘they are sailing.” 

His voice held calm, impersonal, even brisk to the 
end, as he willed it should. Now he was silent. It 
had all been said. He had released her fully from their 
_ venture, made it easy for her to go. If she would but 
say a word, in recognition. . . . Slowly he went to his 
room to pack his bag. The motor was waiting to take 
him to St. Pierre for the morning boat. When he 
came out, followed by the black boy with his bag, he 
looked around, minded to say another word. But she 
was walking in the garden meditatively among the 
drooping roses, and ashe passed out of the gate she 
waved him a careless little farewell, then stooped to 
pluck a bloom. 
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So, it seemed, as he looked again at the bent figure 
among the rose bushes this might be the last glimpse 
he should ever have of her loveliness. . He would 
be gathered up in this affair to which he had set his 
will at random, as in a thunderous wave, and hurled 
ashore at some other point far away from her, or sub- 
merged forever. He trembled. A mood she would 
despise! He pushed his thoughts from the villa with 
an effort. . . . As the car was passing the church, he 
saw a great cross of roughhewn chestnut beams lying 
before the porch, wreathed with vines and flowers. 
“A new cross,” the driver explained proudly with a 
flourish of his hand. “It will take twenty men or 
more to carry it up the slope next Sunday.” He pointed 
to the cross-strewn green hill... . 

As the car followed the winding road from the 
Morne he looked intently at the little village, the deep 
cafion of the Roxelane, the gray bulk of the volcano. 
All the pleasant loveliness of the sunny Morne smiled 
at him. + It seemed that he was speeding away from 
paradise. “From Hell through Purgatory even to the 
gates of Paradise,” he murmured wistfully, wonder- 
ing at the fate which was taking him away, perhaps for 
always, when the sense of happiness was about to enter 
his soul. He looked intently at the familiar landscape, 
riveting in his memory the least details of the place— 
until the car dropped suddenly into the cool bamboo- 
shaded valley of the river. “This wilderness of human 
beings called life,” he muttered. 

The broad highway was filled with dark women, 
their laden trays on their heads, bearing the produce 
from their gardens to the coasting steamer. Tiny girls 
ran beside their mothers, each carrying a small burden. 
The young women, their short cotton skirts flapping 
against bare legs,—black and bronze and _ brown, 
—laughed as the motor swung past them on the steep 
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hill, looked directly into the white man’s face and 
tossed greetings. . . . There was something strong, 
earthy, in this life of the open road, with its proces- 
sion of burden bearers, strongly, gaily carrying their 
burdens, striding freely through the hot sunshine of the 
summer day. An endless stream of human beings, 
each with a heavy burden on the dusty highroad. 

At the turn in the road at the bottom of the hill the 
car came to a sudden stop because of a crowd of black 
people. The driver reported —‘Some girl bitten by a 
snake up yonder.” He shrugged a shoulder at the 
dark forest above. . . . “Coming along a little path 
in the woods, so,” he explained, ‘“‘barefooted, of course, 
to save her new shoes for the town, and she steps on. 
the serpent lying coiled in the path. . . . Nothing to 
be done now—too far from the doctor.” 

He beckoned to the girl who was crying softly and 
stroking her leg to get into the car. Some friend 
jumped on the running board. Others handed up the 
tray with the new boots and skirt carefully wrapped | 
and stowed beneath the green fruit she was carrying. 
The driver honking importantly raced down the last 
curves of the road to the town. After leaving the girl 
at the doctor’s house he went on to the steamer. . ... 
The swift shaft of the poisonous serpent had broken | 
. the coil of his own preoccupation. Far above the 
sea the Morne lay smiling in green loveliness beneath 
-the scarred flank of the old volcano, which too con- 
cealed in its bosom the sting of sudden death. 


ap 


The little steamer churned clumsily in the shallow 
bay, preparing to back into its berth. He looked closely 
at the crowded wharf, trying to detach from the mass 
of dark faces there the one white face he longed to find. 
He had not written or telegraphed since he had left, 
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ten days before, holding steadily to his resolve to leave 
her utterly free in her decision. She might well con- 
clude that he had forgotten her and gone her own way 
with her friends. Even if she had not yet done that 
he could not know until he reached the villa, another 
two hours, for she could hardly divine that he would 
be returning on this Sunday afternoon. And yet, and 
yet! . . . He had brought with him brilliant madras 
and silk scarfs such as she liked to wear, strange tropi- 
cal fruits, and some bottles of good wine—his bag was 
heavy with these things. It had pleased him to go out 
in the hot sun to shop for her so that he might bring 
her image closer to him, there in the Port of Dreams 
at which barely a month before they had landed in the 
dark, strangers coming from another world. The nar- 
row little streets, flaming with color, stifling with heat, 
glaring, their gutters running with filthy water, had 
reminded him cruelly of those distant first days, of his 
jealousy of her quick pleasure in the strange sights and 
sounds, his sense of baffled exclusion from her being. 
Now that he might never see her again she had come 
so much nearer, following him intimately through the 
scorching streets, into the musty shops, looking over his 
shoulder as he made his purchases, companionably 
sharing with him his delight... . 

aN youth leaped aboard ‘the steamer as it snubbed the 
jetty, laid hold of his bag, saying confidently, —' ‘The 
madame is waiting in the motor car,’ and made off 
ashore through the crowd. So she was there—or was 
it a mistake? Some other woman waiting for her 
man. . . . But she was in the decrepit little car across 
the square, smoking a cigarette and watching intently 
the faces of the curious black folk. He recognized her 
before she saw him with a sense of relief that was like 
the snap of a bent spring within him. . . 

“T came down to look for some models,” she ex- 
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plained unemotionally, “and thought you might be on 
the steamer. . . . Worth while waiting to see!’ 
“So you did not go with the yacht?” 


He looked hastily over the bay for the white 


schooner. 

“Did you believe I would?” she laughed softly, and 
her voice took him apart with her into a new intimacy 
that shut them close, far away from the throng in the 
square. ; 

The car moved out of the old ruins of the town into 
the river valley and began the ascent to the Morne, 
which lay above the cane-fields bathed in the last golden 
light. ‘Like paradise!” he murmured. . . . Below the 
village they left the car and made the last:stage of the 
journey on foot in the glow from the setting sun. The 
flank of the volcano had turned purple and the cloud 
cap about its tip was rosy. The golden hush of a sum- 
mer evening had fallen over the Morne. 

“Tt is lovelier than I remembered,” he said, and 
added after a pause, wonderingly, “and life is lovelier.” 

Her hand fell softly on his arm. 

“T was so fearful that I should not find you!” he 
whispered. 

“Oh, you!” she laughed as to a fanciful child, “how 
little you understand things! ... You make the 
bogies you fear.” 

The church bell was ringing pensively, and from the 
church porch the congregation was crowding into the’ 
highway. 

“Louise said there would be a ceremony—something 
with that big cross.” 

Presently the old priest appeared followed by his 
black altar boys, the choristers in their white cassocks. 
A number of young men raised the heavy cross to 
their shoulders and carried it after the priest down the 
road, while the others sang as they followed,— 
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O crux ave, spes unica, 
Mundi salus et gloria... . 


The flower-laden cross swaying on the shoulders of 
the young men came towards them in the twilight, and 
behind the cross streamed the village people. . . 


Sancta mater, istud ages, 
Crucifixi fige plagas 
Cordi meo valide. ... 


At the corner where the path to the green hill turned 
from the highroad the procession paused to rest the 
bearers. . . . Once more the massive cross was raised, 
and the children’s voices burst out,— 


O crux ave, spes unica 
Mundi salus et gloria. . .. 


The procession passed into the field of the Calvaire and 
began the worn path between the Stations, ascending 
slowly from cross to cross. Already while they stood 
midway the priest with his little acolytes had reached 
the green summit of the mount, and from its height 
floated down to them,— 


Adoremus te, Christe, et benedicissimus tibi. .. . 
Quia per sanctam 
Crucem tuam redemisti mundum. 


The lovely twilight land smiled back in the dark faces 
of the singers between the stone crosses. A stillness 
of utter peace and benediction rested on the land and 
the sea. In the full, wordless content of this under- 
standing the two descended the hill and passed through 
green lanes to the villa, where Louise, resplendent in a 
new madras with three knots, greeted them, and they 
took their dinner in the dark hall as before. 
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“Come!” she said after dinner. “Let us look at our 
garden—we haven't been there for a long, long time.” 
They sat on the blackened steps of the foundation 


beneath the thicket of jasmine he knew so well, where s 


once they had forlornly loved and parted like aborted 
shades. He held her thin arms in his hands, their 
faces close, looking out over the silvery Morne, each 
following a thread of thought. 

“See the Calvaire!” she exclaimed, pointing across 
the fields. ‘The old crosses shine in the moonlight.” 

_ “Even they have changed—they are not the same to- 
day as that first Sunday when we made the ascent.” 

She nodded. 

He looked at her face so close to his, dewy and 
luminous in the flooding moonlight, softly radiant. 
. . . Slowly, irresistibly, like some moving wave, they 
met. 

“T love you!” she whispered. “TI love you!” 


The Adventures of Ti Chatte 


THE ADVENTURES OF TI CHATTE 


I 
QUARANTINE 
I 


T was hot. Tropic heat. Relentless. The blazing 

sun beat quite vertically upon the rocky speck of 
land in the steely blue sea water known as Rat Island, 
—the quarantine station of Castries, St. Lucia, British 
West Indies. . . . Dr. Charlotte Day, who had been 
firmly conducted thither by the lean little health officer 
of the port, together with the sole other passenger of 
the ill-fated motor boat on which she had journeyed 
from Martinique, contemplated the metallic surface of 
the Caribbean Sea and the alluring blue mountains of 
the infected island, mistily veiled by heat, and strove 
to collect herself and assort her confused recollec- 
Mons... . 

Here she was in Quarantine under the fierce glare 
of the tropic sun instead of steaming homewards to 
New York on the “Parina,’’ whose smoke she could 
just make out on the horizon. There was not another 
north-bound steamer for a fortnight, and the health 
officer had said that “normal quarantine” for smallpox 
was at least sixteen days! And the meeting of the Na- 
tional Sociological Congress at Washington, at which 
she was down for a paper on her recent investigations 
into the life of the colored peoples of the Antilles, 
opened on the tenth. . . . Dr. Day thoughtfully licked 
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her thin lips with the tip of a small tongue—a habit 


she had when deliberating—licked first the upper lip, — ie 


then began at the lower left-hand corner and licked half 
way around that lip, paused—a thought! The glisten- 
ing beach which circled the bay for many miles lay not 
far from Rat Island. She could see from where she 
sat the lazy rollers break into foam against the sandy 
shore. Back of the beach was a fringe of green bushes, 
sea-grapes, and behind them a thin line of tall coconut 
palms, drooping in graceful angles, their tufted crowns 
making exactly the sort of sentimental scene that one 
stared at on a drop curtain between acts—or did stare 
at until the new art of theatric drapery came into 
vogue. . . . Dr. Day did not dwell on the tropical con- 
ventionality of the scene: she was calculating in her 
slow, careful mind the chances of escape by swimming 
ashore. The swim was easy enough—she had often 
done twice the distance in the icy waters of the Hud- 
son, spring and fall, when the whim took her; and she 
might even manage io carry her clothes on her head 
after the fashion of those colored women in Marti- 
nique, who carried everything on their heads from a 
yam to a bedstead. But the trouble would be after 
reaching the beach and dressing discreetly behind the 
screen of sea-grape bushes. What then? She would 
have to take refuge in the wild interior of the island, 
' which was mountainous, and, as the guide book said, 
“infested with deadly snakes.” And if she could es- 
cape the snakes and subsist somehow among the natives 
in a thatched cabin (excellent field material for report, 
that!) there would-be the impossibility of boarding the 
next steamer unobserved by the stern eyes of the 
Scotch doctor who had condemned her to Rat Island. 
And there was also the risk of being ignominiously 
discovered in her effort to,escape by her fellow prisoner, 
at present incarcerated at the other end of the quaran- 
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tine buildings, who would be just the kind of officious 
male to attempt to rescue her—from the sharks... . 
No, it was not to be thought of, even as a desperate 
expedient. 

This brought hers logically, to consider the second 
unpleasant feature of her present predicament,—this 
fellow-sufferer on Rat Island. He had no business be- 
ing there at all, and Dr. Day begrudged him the dubious 
protection of the quarantine station. He ought never 
to have shoved himself into her plot. She had distinctly 
made it a condition of hiring that motor boat in 
Fort de France that she was to be the sole passenger, 
but the old tub of a boat had barely wheezed out of the 
harbor and she had arranged herself comfortably in 
the one possible spot aft when this man had appeared 
from somewhere, apparently as much disconcerted as 
she and demanded crudely —‘‘What are you doing 
here?” (As if that were any of his business!) 

She had quickly resolved to snub him so thoroughly 
that she would have no further trouble with him, and 
had gazed* through him at the receding outlines of 
the old fort and the jagged mountain tops. Dr. Day 
prided herself on her skill in always finding a suc- 
cessful ‘‘method” in personal contacts, and often 
boasted that she could reduce the most forthputting 
male to mute submission in a few moments. . . . On 
this occasion, as the stranger seemed inclined to stand 
his ground and brave her out, she had felt constrained 
to address a remark to the negro owner of the motor 
boat, who appeared momentarily from the smelly 
depths where the engine coughed. She inquired of 
him in her excellent French the position of the South- 
ern Cross in the sky already becoming thickly spangled 
with stars, and the efforts of the captain to compre- 
hend her question and to make her understand his own 
patois were punctuated by an unmistakable snicker 
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from the white man, who had withdrawn behind the ‘A 
deck cabin. That had hardened Dr. Day’s heart against _ 
him still more. 


Other distressing circumstances had accumulated _ 


rapidly. The wheezy motor had given out midway be- 
tween Martinique and St. Lucia, and they had tumbled 
about on the swells of the open sea for hours until she 
had fallen asleep stretched out on her blankets in the 
cockpit. Becoming conscious of something moist and 
cold, she had awakened to find the boat bobbing in a 
heavy sea and occasionally shipping water, which had. 
soaked her blankets.. Lying there half awake and very 
uncomfortable, she had been discovered by the intruder, 
who had gently insisted upon moving her to the one 
dry spot'on the small boat and substituting his over- 
coat for her wet blankets. Before she could make up 
her mind to thank him he had disappeared into the 
smelly depths below where she heard him in fluent dis- 
course with the negro over the refractory engine. 
Somehow they got the thing going, and she had dozed 
off once more, still firmly resolved to ignore the man’s 
presence, to exclude him completely from her con- 
sciousness, a facility she had cultivated, which she 
found most convenient in many social gatherings. He 
became as if he had never been, in the uncreated womb 
_ of time. ... But unfortunately the stranger next 
forced himself upon her attention at an awkward mo- 
-ment, in fact when she was making her toilette at early 
dawn. She could travel with less toilette appurtenances 
than other women and maintain that freshness and 
daintiness of person she desired, under the most trying 
conditions. (Once she had spent a whole week on the 
Andaman Islands with only a flask of cologne and one 
tube of cold cream—her record.) To accomplish these 
miracles it was necessary’ to have a discreet, a very dis- 
creet period of dressing, and she had carefully chosen a 
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moment when the crew of the boat were occupied in 
getting their breakfast. . . . And then in the unequiv- 
ocal light of the tropic dawn there appeared the curly 
head of the white man thrusting up through the com- 
panionway. He emerged tall and slim and somehow 
neat in his linen suit after the messy night on board. 
He had the guilty aspect of one caught in the wrong 
place, and the manner in which he collapsed into the 
cabin convinced Dr. Day that she had been unwittingly 
the subject of his curious observation for some time. 
She was furious. . . . Presently, just outside the port 
of Castries the engine went dead again, and they bobbed 
and tumbied and tossed for more hours. The white 
man popped up from the forward part bearing a tin 
mug, which he presented to Dr. Day. 

“Better drink this—they call it coffee!” he said in 
the detestable tone of the protecting male, who has 
found some defenseless woman on whom to wreak his 
mawkish chivalry. 

“T never, drink coffee,” Dr. Day remarked as coldly 
-as she could with a strong desire to take the cup. 

“Sorry, they haven’t any tea,’ a cheerful voice 
gurgled. (She hated people who made a pretense of 
before-breakfast cheerfulness, attributing it to mere 
hypocrisy.) “It’s just hot water and will do you 
- good.” 

How could he know what was good for her? Yet 
she drank the tepid mess as the quickest way to get rid 
of him. 

“We'll be there soon,” the stranger remarked chat- 
tily, as the motor suddenly began to wheeze, “and as we 
come from Martinique instead of Guadeloupe they 
aren't likely to make any trouble for us. If it had been 
Guadeloupe the captain says they might shut us up 
in their quarantine pen indefinitely, there’s been so 
much smallpox on that island.” 
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To which observation Dr. Day had remarked 
coldly,— 

“T’ve just come from Guadeloupe; was dere all last 
week, and I didn’t see any smallpox.”’ 

“Better not tell that to the health officer in Castries,” 
the man warned her. ‘They might not take your word 
about the smallpox, you know.” 

She had said nothing in reply, thinking it the best 
way of indicating her indifference to his unwelcome 
advice, and had revenged herself upon its giver by su- 
periorly and voluntarily, even flamboyantly, proclaim- 
ing to the doctor when he came aboard their launch 
and made his inquiries that she had not only spent the 
previous week on the plague-infected island but had not 
been vaccinated for twenty odd years, not believing in 
the necessity of vaccination. 

“Many first-class medical men don’t, you know,”’ she 
had remarked to the sour little Scotchman. 

“They may not where you came from,” the latter 
had snapped back, “but we happen to be just that back- 
ward here to insist upon it, and I shall have to send you 
and your traveling companion to my mouse trap on 
Rat Island for observation until we are satisfied you 
haven’t got this thing.” 

Dr. Day had vividly repudiated the stray passenger 
as a traveling companion, although she did not consider 
until later how serious for him had been his chance en- 

‘counter with her on board the “Circe.” For in spite of 
his lively protestations that he had never been in Guade- 
loupe in his life, and had been specially vaccinated for 
this trip, the health officer observed curtly,— 

“That may be so. But according to your own story 
you have been in contact with a suspected case on board 
this boat for twelve hours and may have contracted 
the disease from her. How do I know?” 

The term “contact” brought a smile even to the set 
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lips of Dr. Day, recalling how slight that contact had 
been, but she said nothing. .. . 

“My overcoat got all the contact there was,” the 
young man exclaimed bluntly, “and I’ll give you the 
overcoat to boil or do what you will with it, if you'll 
only let me get away on the ‘Parina’ to-night.” 

But the Scotch doctor had been obdurate and had 
conducted them both in his puff boat around the head- 
land of the harbor to this lonely island in the vast bay 
and left them in charge of two indolent, elderly colored 
people. Her fellow victim had not looked at her 
throughout the incident, and on arrival had rudely 
grasped his bag and brief case (which was all cf his 
luggage to escape fumigation) and disappeared within 
the male end of the establishment. She thought from 
the nature of his luggage that he must be some sort of 
painter or etcher,—he had the negligent air affected by 
followers of the arts. ... 

It was true, she admitted after due reflection, that 
she had not,exerted herself to exonerate him, to corrob- 
orate his statement as to the single contact, and she 
did not know why she had acted so ungenerously, all 
the more as he was now riveted to her fate on Rat Is- 
land for at least a fortnight. And straightway a fresh 
grievance against the inconvenient stranger began: she 
had treated him meanly, after he had tried in his blun- 
dering male fashion to be kind to her. Dr. Charlotte 
Day was aware that no dislike is so firmly rooted as 
one against a would-be benefactor, where all the actual 
| grievances are on the other side. . . . “Hateful man!” 
she muttered, looking over to the male quarters, then 
_ rose and placed herself where he could not observe her 
if he ventured forth. ‘‘Of course,” she reflected, “he 
_ will try to take advantage of the situation—all men 
do!” Every fiber of her small body stiffened in pre- 
_ cautionary resentment at the possible familiarity of the 
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stranger now housed at the other end of the low build- 
ing on Rat Island... . | 


Thus altogether dolefully Dr. Charlotte Day contem- . 


plated the fading smoke wreath made by the “Parina” 
on its way north and thought of the assembly of socio- 
logical experts in Washington whom she had expected 
to thrill with her revelations of social conditions among 
the natives of the Lesser Antilles. “Hateful man!’’ she 
muttered, trying to make a scapegoat out of her com- 
panion in misery, one Thomas Lapin, as his luggage 
had informed her. Even if he had been some one of 
distinction! But whoever had heard of a Lapin? 


II 


_ Gradually the fiery sun descended into its ocean bed 
(as the ancient poets phrased it) in robes of orange and 


mauve, while Charlotte Day explored the narrow con- — 


fines of her end of Rat Island. The lapis lazuli sea in- 
vited her to imitate the sun, but unfortunately her bath- 
ing suit had been confiscated along with most of her 
clothes by the ruthless health officer. If it were not 
for the presence of the white man hidden somewhere 
at the other end of the tiny island— Dr. Day re- 
sented mentally such interference with her natural right 
to take a bath as and how she pleased. Deliberately as 
~ she did everything she took off her clothes in a protect- 
ing corner between the rocks and, keeping her head 
strictly turned to the west and the declining sun, stepped 


off the ledge of rock into the sea. . . . The water was © 


delicious, very calming to the nerves, and Charlotte 
Day was forgetting her troubles, speculating how far 
out she might safely venture without encountering a 
prowling shark...” 

“Corking, isn’t it?’ a voice called out somewhere 
from the deeps. Charlotte glanced around the level 
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surface of the sea until she perceived a curly damp 
head not over fifty feet away. The head continued to 
bob about and emit conversation, keeping at a discreet 
distance. She inferred that the head belonged to a 
body, probably as little encumbered with clothing as her 
own, properly concealed by the cerulean slab of sea 
water, and the realization gave her an odd sense of tri- 
umph. Their situation established satisfactorily the 
fact for which she had always contended—the perfect 
equality of the sexes, in their relaxations as in their 
pursuits. 

In a short time Charlotte found herself conversing 
pleasantly with the bobbing head as it slowly circled 
around at the respectful radius of fifty feet. Together 
they reviled the food that had been served them and 
the slatternly service on Rat Island. 

“Tl make that old Scotchman send us over decent 
food, and some wine and cigarettes. We might as well 
make ourselves comfortable, don’t you think?” 

Charlotte agreed, and by the time she had finished 
her swim and made her meticulous toilette in her little 
cell a new resolution came to her. She would open 
overtures with the male end of the island. Summon- 
ing the colored woman she directed her to set the din- 
ner table in the covered passageway between the male 
and the female quarters and to notify the gentleman 
when dinner was served that madam was waiting. 
She took with her the last box of her own special brand 
of cigarettes as a peace offering and was tranquilly 
smoking when Thomas Lapin made his appearance. 
He had under his arm a bottle which he placed on the 
table beside the cigarettes. 

“This isn’t so bad, now!” he exclaimed cordially, as 
if given any encouragement he reacted quickly from 
the disagreeable. Sitting down on his own side of 
the table opposite Charlotte Day he smiled mischiev- 
ously at her. .. . “Miss, Mrs.—er Day?” 
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“Dr. Day—Dr. Charlotte Day,” she eS and 
his smile deepened. i . 
“Doctor of—” he began interrogatively. | 

“Philosophy—the social ‘sciences,’ Dr. Day sup- 
plied, and watched for his reaction. Nothing. Thomas 
Lapin took the information as if she had said she was 
a stenographer. So she tried again,— 

“The Foundation for Race Conciliation has engaged 
me to prepare a report on the race situation in the 
Lesser Antilles—that’s what took me to Guadeloupe 
and Martinique.” 

“Ah!” Lapin murmured, “how interesting! ? 

There came a pause. Neither her name nor her mis- 
sion seemed to make an impression on the man. Some- 
what piqued, Dr. Day now waited for him to explain 
himself, meanwhile studying the face opposite her un- 
concernedly. He looked neither young nor old, might 
be thirty-five or forty-five or even fifty. But years 
meant nothing to Dr. Day: she had abolished age for 
herself, declaring that she had no age at present and. 
did not mean to achieve any. ... He had pleasant 
brown eyes, a mobile mouth that smiled easily, and 
good hands, slender hands, with which he gesticulated 
more or less. 

He chatted easily about the colored people of the is- 
lands, displaying a greater intimacy with their habits | 
than she had achieved. Probably he had the literary 
_ and sentimental attitude, she reflected condescendingly : 
she despised “the literary touch” in social science. 
Nevertheless she noted that in dealing with the two 
shiftless negroes, who served the quarantine station, 
Thomas Lapin got results in the way of service that 
she had never obtained anywhere in the tropics. He 
seemed to know instinctively what they could be made 
to do, and had contrived for their dinner a passable 
menu. ... “He would be a useful traveling com- 
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panion,” Charlotte decided, already taking the stranger 
into her zone of personal utility. She disliked the nec- 
essary details of arranging the mechanics of travel, 
considering herself because of her intellectual inter- 
ests superior to those petty details that women usually 
qualify for, having nothing more important with 
which to occupy themselves—as she said. So, toler- 
antly, with that open mind which was her most treas- 
ured characteristic she recognized a useful gift in this 
man whom fate had given her for a temporary com- 
panion and resolved that it should have free employ- 
ment while they were together... . 

In the course of the conversation she discovered that 
Lapin was an illustrator and painter, drifting through 
the islands on a commission from a magazine. He let 
fall that an exhibition of his recent work was to be held 
presently in New York, which he must perforce miss, 
and Charlotte reflected that he took his disappointment 
more equably than she had taken hers, which indicated a 
pleasant disposition. She had an agreeable feeling that 
she ought to know who Thomas Lapin was, but just 
didn’t because there were so many of these writer- 
painter “‘artists’’ these days. One must draw the line 
somewhere, in knowing people and remembering all 
their names, or one’s own personality became sucked 
dry. . . . She let slip slyly, as she conceived, the titles 
and subjects of her recent articles and books, but Lapin 
appeared as ignorant of sociological literature as she 
was of art. Her achievements meant as little to him 
as his did to her. There again they started equal! ... 

Dr. Charlotte Day had very positive notions about 
the relations of the sexes, influenced by her historical 
studies and even more by her own temperament. She 
felt that circumstances had rarely been so favorable for 
experimentation along her special lines as the present. 
An impartial equality with the male was mathematically 
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demonstrable on Rat Island, symbolized by this meal 


at a common table, half on her ground, half on his, 
and paid for by neither. The remotest sense of obliga- 
tion, that ancient curse of woman, had disappeared— 
they started even. She had contributed the cigarettes 
and he the whiskey. He had done rather more than 
his share of talking, but that was the one male pre- 
rogative she was not inclined to resent. His talk, more- 
over, was entertaining, both the small talk, and talk 
that was not so small about his experiences in the 
tropics and elsewhere. He seemed to have moved about 
the world pretty freely, from chance references to 
Morocco, the Caucasus, Ceylon, and South Africa. 
Charlotte made a note to pump him about the status 
of women among the natives of those countries, skepti- 
cal as she was of any man’s ability to report accurately 
on such delicate material. . .. 

Thus the evening wore away while they loitered over 
their coffee. A small gray kitten came from some- 
where and sat between them, regarding the table anx- 
iously. She had a clean white front, white paws, and 
a white tip to her tail. Her eyes were narrow and flat, 
of a light green jade, which glowed in the dusk. Char- 
lotte, who did not like animals, ignored her advances, 
but Thomas Lapin gathered up the remains of their 
' meal and offered them to “Ti Chatte” as he called the 
green-eyed kitten. She arched her back, waved her 
tail, and fawned against the man’s legs. ‘For all the 
worid like some dependent female!’ Charlotte observed 
coldly. : 

“But she has such lovely jade green eyes,” Lapin 
remarked, looking straight into Charlotte’s own eyes, 
which were described on her passport as hazel, but 
which the vulgar would, doubtiess call green. There 
was a suspicion of a smile on Lapin’s mobile lips, which 
made Dr. Day suddenly flush. . . . “And Ti Chatte is 
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so nice and keeps her shirt front so clean and her ti 
pattes so white!” Lapin continued, still looking at Char- 
lotte, though addressing the kitten, who was now en- 
gaged in licking herself with a pointed tongue. Char- 
_lotte unconsciously licked her own small mouth with 
the tip of a pointed tongue, and Lapin as though to dis- 
guise the smile which was broadening over his face 
leaned down and stroked the kitten with the tips of his 
long fingers. Charlotte had an odd, creepy sensation, 
not wholly unpleasant, as if she herself were being 
stroked by delicate finger tips,—a transference of sen- 
sation by imagination, as she immediately recorded. 
. . . Presently the kitten took herself off, and the con- 
versation having languished, Charlotte rose and with- 
out bidding her companion good-night (as was her 
wont) strolled off to her own quarters. After a time 
she heard a splash in the calm night and judged that 
Thomas Lapin was taking a second bath. She would 
have liked to imitate him, but concluded that she had 
had enough of Lapin for the first day. There would 
be at least fifteen more! . . . After arranging her cell 
to please her she composed herself for sleep, more con- 
tentedly than twelve hours before she would have be- 
lieved possible. . 


III 


Dr. Charlotte Day was a complete individualist. She 
proclaimed and exemplified an absolute devotion to the 
open mind, as a scientist, utterly without ordinary pre- 
conceptions and prejudices—especially on the intricate 
problems of woman’s relation to man. From the earlier 
days of her studies while preparing herself for the 
doctorate her attention had been centered on this thorny 
subject, and she had formulated her conclusions in her 
thesis, “The Theory of Monogamy,” which the experi- 
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ences of her life had merely served to illustrate. . . . It 
was not long before the two on Rat Island got to this 
interesting topic, and Charlotte had an opportunity to 
develop in considerable detail her views, with which 
Thomas Lapin easily agreed, saying a word occasion- 
ally on behalf of backward minds for some of the old 
conventions as ‘‘conveniences, life being as it is.” Char- 
lotte held, in brief, that what was commonly called 
“love” was purely an instinctive process which men 
and women (chiefly men for their own advantage) 
had exalted sentimentally, building about it a fantastic 
structure of conventions and prohibitions (chiefly for 
women to observe). She denounced feelingly what she 
called “the proprietary instinct” of both sexes, en- 
couraged by the marital habits now in vogue. ‘Mar- 
ried women should refuse to label themselves, to limit 
their personalities by proclaiming a mere sex status,” 
she said. . . . She disliked even the terms “husband” 
and “wife,” because they restricted “freedom of ap- 
proach from the opposite sex to the individual,’ by 
“proclaiming a classification and an exclusion.” 

Lapin nodded his head appreciatively, as though in 
complete agreement. (But one could never be sure 
about men, Charlotte reflected, on her guard against.a 
too easy conversion; men reverted so quickly under 
crisis to atavistic viewpoints!) ... Lapin observed 
that the habits of the colored people i in the West Indies 
illustrated quite well Dr. Day’s theories. 

The topic was elastic and discursive, peculiarly fitted 
for “the open mind,” tropical languor, and after-break- 
fast idleness. Charlotte vigorously denied that her 
theories of sex relationship precluded constancy or even 
romantic love between men and women, and maintained 
that entire freedom kept them on their tiptoes, “always 
lovers,” in a “continuing courtship” instead of a brief 
honeymoon ecstasy followed by a “stale’’ and dreary 
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state of matrimony. ... She also held that either 
party to a union should be free to initiate new rela- 
tions whenever it seemed desirable to him or her, “‘no 
two such relations being exactly alike, of course.” 
(This was to test finally Thomas Lapin’s sincerity. ) 
He was stroking meditatively the arched back of the 
kitten, who emitted unmistakable signs of appreciation. 
This caress always produced in Charlotte the same odd 
little sympathetic shiver, beginning at the base of the 
head and running down the spinal column, a sensation 
that she liked and disliked at the same time. . . . 

“You'd have men and women act on the level?” 
Lapin inquired after a time, “let each other know when 
the thing was all off, for instance?’ He suspended the 
stroking of Ti Chatte, while Charlotte explained that 
she did not consider ‘frankness essential,” holding that 
what one did not know (especially with men) one was 
happier in not being told. 

“Tgnorance in love being bliss then?’ Thomas mur- 
mured, suddenly dropping the kitten from his lap, and 
shoving her away with the toe of his boot. 

“More or less,’ Charlotte admitted courageously, an- 
noyed by his rough treatment of the kitten. It was as 
if he were symbolically boxing her own ears! . . . She 
emitted more phrases about “the essential privacy of 
the sex relation being of supreme importance to in- 
dividuality, etc.” . . . “Any kind of interference with 
individuality is intolerable, for it destroys the necessary 
harmony of the relationship.” 

“T suppose,” he observed reflectively, “that as a good 
sociologist you have put your theories to the test of 
practice?” 

“Some of them,” Dr. Day admitted, reluctantly, “in 
so far as one can with the hampering conditions of our 
social conventions, which are too rigid to admit of free 
experimentation.” 
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Thomas Lapin rose from the table, as if to end a 
sterile discussion. It was clearly his privilege to do so, 
as much as hers, but Dr. Day was ruffled as she had 
been by his summary treatment of the kitten. 

“After all,” he called back over his shoulder, “‘your 
way doesn’t differ essentially from what the vulgar 
have practised in all ages and places, does it? Some- 
times they get away with it, and sometimes—they 
don’t!” he added meaningly. 

Charlotte resolved to discipline Thomas Lapin for 
this piece of irony. But she found it difficult to disci- 
pline him effectively, because her fine scratches were ig- 
nored and because he was of such undeniable use in the 
present predicament that she did not care to go deeper. 
It was Lapin who obtained from the Scotch health offi- 
cer a mitigation of their fare, who arranged to have a 
supply of good wines, of fruit and fish, even flowers, 
sent daily to Rat Island, so that their breakfasts and 
their dinners had a festive air, which Charlotte appre- 
ciated though she never had the time to produce any 
such results. It was Thomas Lapin who got her money 
changed and kept the accounts, who heard the news 
and arranged for the laundry, etc. Oh, he was very 
competent in his simple way—a few days established 

this fact beyond doubt. 

* “You have,’ Charlotte observed, the third evening 
at dinner, in a condescending tone such as one uses with 
children and servants when one wants to flatter and en- 
courage them, “‘you have quite a talent for manage- 
ment, a competency about living, which is distinctly 
helpful.” 

“Thanks! I’ve had to live in this world long enough 
to know my way ’round, I suppose,” Lapin replied, 
and instead of picking up the gray kitten, who was 
fawning for attention, purring loudly, he lifted her on 
the toe of his boot and tossed her into a flower bed. 
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“What did you do that for?” Charlotte inquired, dis- 
concerted. Whenever he was rough with the kitten, 
she felt in some odd fashion that she was being un- 
ceremoniously treated and resented it. 

“Sometimes it is necessary to teach Ti Chatte her 
place in the universe, to let her know that this isn’t alto- 
gether a chattish world, you see!” Thomas replied 
softly. 

Charlotte scented a rebuke and puzzled over the ap- 
plication. Now and then Thomas Lapin said some- 
thing that disturbed her complacency uncomfortably. 
She put such remarks out of her mind or explained 
them in a manner derogatory to Thomas and advan- 
tageous to her. For Dr. Day had early learned the 
comfort of maintaining one’s positions intact by the 
simple process of refusing to admit to herself any pos- 
sibility of their inferiority... . 

As she sat that evening on her favorite rock at the 
extreme tip of her end of the island she gave Thomas 
Lapin much more thought than she had given any male 
for a long time. A large part of this “third day had 
been spent together. There had been three long swims, 
two long meals, and occasional informal chats across 
the intervening court between their quarters, while the 
painter worked desultorily on a sketch he was making 
of the piratical mulatto who cooked their meals, and 
she tried to hold her mind diligently to the facts as to 
race mixtures and reactions which she had so plenti- 
fully recorded in those thick notebooks that quite filled 
one of her bags. But these records of legitimacy, peon- 
age, etc., seemed of less vital importance than when she 
had made them, and her mind refused to concentrate 
in its usual reliable manner upon her report to the 
Foundation for Race Conciliation. 

“Can it be,” she asked herself, lighting a fresh ciga- 
rette, “that I am becoming interested in Thomas La- 
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pin?” She concluded in her essentially honest mind 
that, “He has touched my imagination, a little,’ and 
methodically set forth to herself his points of attrac- 
tion. ‘‘He has nice warm eyes,’ she enumerated, “a 
good complexion, and a pleasant, cultivated voice. . . 
From the way he strokes the kitten I think he must 
have a sensitive touch; he is certainly good-natured, 
and not unintelligent in his way, though with the usual 
superficiality of the artist tribe, I suppose.” On the 
whole Charlotte decided that she might congratulate 
herself for her luck in having Thomas Lapin for a com- 
panion, at the other end of the island, instead of—she 
found it hard to say what male among her acquaintance 
she would have chosen as substitute for Thomas Lapin, 
if she had had any choice in the matter. . . . There 
was B. and C. C. and D. D. D.—she ran through her 
list of intimates, and found all of them lacking in some- 
thing that this chance comer possessed or possessed in 
greater degree than any of the men she had liked... . 
When she woke in the morning to the drowsy somno- 
lence that usually inhibited clear thought she found her- 
self still speculating about her neighbor. ‘‘Am I fall- 
ing in love with Thomas Lapin ?” she asked herself with 
something of the sensation of being caressed that she 
felt whenever the painter stroked the gray kitten. It 
was an exciting, a pleasurable—even a dangerous sensa- 
tion, and one that unlike most women she did not try 
to disguise. . . . Running over in her mind all her 
previous encounters with men, she noted with satisfac- 
tion that hitherto there had not been an artist or a 
writer among them. They had been college instructors, 
a doctor, a lawyer, a nondescript. The thought shim- 
mered alluringly through her consciousness that the 
artist male might supply an interesting variation of the 
male in love (who on the conclusion of her last ex- 
periment she had decided was woefully lacking in 
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variety). . . . With this final reflection Dr. Day rose 
and proceeded to shake out some of the rumpled gowns 
that had been returned to her after fumigation. 

“Coquetry,”’ she had written somewhere, “is an es- 
sential factor in the relation of the sexes.” Not that 
she had any intention of exercising coquetry on 
Thomas Lapin for his satisfaction, but purely for her 
own—just as the gray kitten purred when its fur was 
agreeably stroked. 


Iv 


That day Thomas Lapin acquired more merit in 
Charlotte Day’s eyes by the original manner in which 
he revictualed their diminishing larder. Spying in the 
offing a small schooner with two dirty sails making for 
a secluded corner of the coast, he remarked that it was 
probably a smuggler from one of the French islands, 
no doubt with fruits and wines on board, which might 
be diverted to Rat Island for a price. Presently Char- 
lotte discovered his small well-shaped head moving 
through the blue water at an oblique angle with the 
course of the schooner so as to intercept the boat on its 
next tack. . . . After an interval she heard the hail 
that he gave the island on his return, seated in a water- 
logged dinghey, surrounded by many small objects. 
Their repast that evening was much improved by fresh 
fruit and a bottle of Moet et Chandon that the smug- 
gler had on board. 

“And the old rascal had the impudence to ask me 
New York prices for the wine, but when I remarked 
_ that the port authorities were special friends of mine, 
in fact I was living here as their guest, he came to rea- 
son—and, further, promised to call to-morrow evening 
with anything he might have left. . . . We understand 
each other perfectly.” 

Charlotte smiled approvingly, to impart her appre- 
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ciation of his masculine enterprise, which sne had ob- 
served men like children need in order to be their best. 
She raised the second glass of champagne to her deli- 
cate lips and sipped the wine savoringly. She liked 
good wine, occasionally, when she was in a restive or | 
adventurous mood, as she felt to-night. Wine offered, 
she said, a bacchic release for the mind, and was espe- 
cially useful in love to cut those petty inhibitions that 
convention had established to control human impulses, 

“Come!” she said presently, as they were dawdling 
over their dessert. “If there is any more wine bring it 
with you—we will finish it at my rock, while we watch 
the new moon.” 

Lapin, carrying in one hand the bottle of champagne 
and in the other the gray kitten, followed Charlotte to 
her end of the island. Her “rock” was a tiny shelf in 
the cliff where she had discovered she might sit un- 
observed from the quarantine buildings. It looked to- 
wards the open sea, over which at this moment a thin 
blade of moon was casting a white light. The kitten 
nestled happily in Lapin’s lap. He turned her gently 
on her back and rubbed her soft white shirt front until 
she purred deliriously. Charlotte found this rhythmic 
caress irritating and was about to ask him to desist 
when a most unexpected event occurred. . . . Lapin, 
abandoning the gray kitten, leaned across and kissed 
her deliberately. The kitten thereupon ceased its purr, 
jumped from his knees and bounded away, its little tail 
with the white tip sticking up very straight. . .. 

“IT... I couldn’t help it,’ Thomas Lapin whis- 
pered, with a timid smile, “your eyes and your mouth 
looked so like Ti Chatte’s, and—and—”’ 

Charlotte Day regarded him gravely, but without re- 
proach, Her small facé had the expression of an in- 
quiring child. She considered his excuse and did not 
wholly approve it. : 
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_AT don’t know,” she said sweetly, “that it requires 
any explanation,” and she offered her lips for another 
kiss._...-. There were others. . . . At last she turned 
to look at the moon. 

“That is enough,” she said, “for the present.” 

They smoked in silence for a time. 

“What made you kiss me?” she inquired presently 
in a reflective tone. . 

“T can’t say—tI just wanted to—you seemed so— 
kissable sitting there—that was all.” 

Dr. Day considered this lame explanation. 

“That is as good as the usual excuse,” she admit- 
ted. 

“And what made you let me—after the first?” he 
ventured to inquire. 

“T suppose because I liked it,” she said, looking at 
him very straight out of her clear green eyes. 

“An honest woman!” he cried triumphantly. 

“T try to be,” she agreed modestly. . . . His hand 
held hers. It was small, quite tiny, in fact, but firm, 
like the small kitten’s paw. He remarked dreamily,— 

“T shall call you Chatte—Ti Chatte.” 

“Why Pee 

“Oh, because,” he replied vaguely, “it suits!” 

Dr. Day was uncertain whether to be annoyed or flat- 
tered by this comparison. The gray kitten was cer- 
tainly a graceful and pretty little creature, also youth- 
ful, and Thomas Lapin seemed fond of her. 

“And I shall call you La-pin,” she retaliated. ‘“That’s 
Br’er Rabbit in French, you know!’ 

“Yes, I know!” 

“Tt’s different—I’ve known so many Joneses, but 
never any one called Lapin.” 

“Tt might be just-as well not to mix ’em-—up,” hte 
agreed flippantly, and again took possession of Char- 
lotte’s small, well formed hand, which he stroked with 
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the tips of his fingers. His touch was all that the kit- 
ten had found it, sensitive, seductive. . . . Presently, 
when the moon had disappeared, they strolled back to 
their respective quarters in the quarantine building. 
Charlotte Day, who had written something eed 
ble about the “tyranny of propinquity in marriage,” 
flected that this was another incidental advantage ‘at 
the present situation. She, the woman, invited him, 
the man, to her own end of the island, when she felt 
like it, and she always had the refuge of her own pri- 
vacy, which on the whole she preferred to the constant 
companionship of any man she had ever known... . 
It was all regulated very well, under government 
auspices, and as she commenced the usual toilette rites 
she wondered if she might not use this illustration for 
an article on “Monogamy and Community Living.” 

The gray kitten jumped off her bed. Charlotte 
shooed her into the corridor. 

“Go find Lapin,” she urged. “He likes you better 
than I do,” and she smiled gently at his fancy of calling 
her Ti Chatte. Was there something slightly proprie- 
tary in the epithet? “His Chatte, indeed!” Neverthe- 
less she fell asleep with a smile on her lips. 


II 
TI CHATTE ELOPES 


I 


HE next day, however, began badly. The Scotch 
doctor, who was $0 abhorrent to Dr. Day, paid 

a visit to Rat Island, “‘to see,” as she averred, “what 
further indignities he could subject me to.” She was 
convinced that she was a victim of a personal spite, 
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whose animus she had not yet fully discovered. (She 
was fond of divining hidden, subtle, unrecognizable 
motives in quite commonplace actions). She met the 
health officer’s advances so dumbly, so sourly that the 
official instead of relaxing the quarantine maliciously 
suggested a possibility of further precautionary meas- 
ures, especially for “Mrs.’”’ Day because of her temerity 
in attempting to defy the laws of the British Empire 
and the regulations of the port authorities of Castries, 
St. Lucia, British West Indies. He seemed to place 
Thomas Lapin in a different category. (Male soli- 
darity! Dr. Day commented to herself, and resolved, 
if possible, not to be separated from her compan- 


The two discussed the visit of the health officer at 
their midday breakfast. 

“He’s a pompous fool!’ Charlotte exclaimed tartly. 

“T don’t believe McPhail is such a bad sort,’”’ Lapin 
protested: “You don’t take him on the easy side, dear 
Chatte.” 

“T don’t want to take him on any side,”’ she retorted. 
“J just want.to be let alone!” 

Lapin refrained from telling her that the health of- 
ficer, having examined a recent scar on his arm, was 


‘at last convinced that there had been no serious con- 


sequences of the “contact” on the motor-boat with the 
other “suspect” and had offered to release him from 
further quarantine on Rat Island, putting him instead 
under observation at the Castries Club (at this moment 
a lively center because of the arrival of an American 
naval vessel, whose officers gathered at all hours of 


_ day and night on the broad verandas of the clubhouse, 
in different stages of loquacity). The little Scotch- 
man could not understand Lapin’s refusal to accept his 


release from Rat Island. “He can’t be in love with 


that little old schoolma’am,” he said to himself. 
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“She’d take the acid out of a lemon.” Which shows 
how little discernment an experienced doctor may have 
when it comes to reactions between the sexes. The 
previous day indeed, Lapin himself might have felt 
differently about the matter, but already he had fallen 
sufficiently under the dominion of “Ti Chatte” to busy 
himself preparing an elaborate rationalization of his 
motives in staying on Rat Island. “I must see her 
through this thing,” he put it; “she really needs some 
one!” (which would have excited Dr. Day’s wrath and 
amusement about equally). 

His conventional code made it impossible for him, 
having resolved to stay, to let Charlotte know that _ 
he was, virtually, a free man himself. “She would 
make no end of a fuss about my staying if she knew,” | 
he said to himself,—which proved his male naiveté, or 
vanity as Charlotte would have called it. . . 

After listening to further denunciation of the health 
officer and all government authorities, Lapin ob- 
served,— 

“My dear Chatte, this thing is worrying you so— 
why don’t you elope?” 

“Elope! For what? With whom?” 

“Elope for freedom—what else do women elope for? 
And with me! Whom else could you find to elope with 
from Rat Island? Not McPhail!’ 

Thereupon he proceeded to elaborate a design, which 
in truth had darted into his head that moment on see- 
ing the dirty sails of the small schooner with which 
he had done business the afternoon before. 

“Those smugglers are waiting over there to sell us 
some more stuff. . . . Why not get them to take us off 
to-night? If necessary, Pll buy their crazy junk and 

ahire them as crew!” 
fu His facile imagination flamed with the details of his 
©fresh conception, and he elaborated enticingly the 
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plan. Although the word “elope” had roused Char- 
lotte Day’s suspicions (it was one of the familiar 
methods of “sex bondage”) when she realized that it 
involved little more than putting to sea with Thomas 
Lapin on a dirty old schooner instead of in a broken 
down motor boat, trusting to the winds and luck to 
land them on some less hostile shore, from which they 
might ultimately return to their homes, she listened 
favorably. 

“But why wait for midnight?” she asked, suspect- 
ing Lapin of romantically complicating his design. 

“Because,” he replied convincingly, “if we decamp in 
broad daylight or before everybody is asleep, those 
coons in there would telephone to town and the 
health launch would nab us before we got around the 
oint.” 
4 Meanwhile the dinghey had been put overboard and 
was heading for the island. Lapin sauntered down to 
the jetty tq meet it. He was gone a long time and 
Charlotte whose interest in the plan was increasing mo- 
mentarily could not resist watching the encounter at a 
distance. It was a strangely animated sight on the 
jetty, the negroes talking all at once and holding up 
fingers of their hands, while the white man silently 


‘shook his head. At last he nodded: the bargain was 


made, and with a final jabber and nodding of heads, 
the boatmen made off towards the schooner. Lapin 
mounted the steps to the quarantine station bearing os- 
tentatiously in one hand an unripe coconut and in the 
other an unripe pineapple, which he waved alternately 
at Charlotte. ... 

“They are pirates!” he exclaimed. “I doubt if they 


| have any sort of papers. But that won’t bother us! 
_... They will pick us off your point in the dinghey 


| about midnight and put us ashore on the nearest point 


of Martinique. Then we can drift across the island 
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to Fort de France and take the next northbound steamer 
—see?” 

He spoke quite glibly, as if charmed by his own © 
cleverness. 

“And our luggage?” Charlotte inquired dubiously. 

“That's easy to arrange! ... ll carry the bags 
down to the point one by one after dinner, and we can 
chuck ’em into the dinghey. . . . Of course you'll have 
to leave some things around to fool the woman, but 
what is a nightdress or so—” 

Charlotte frowned. 

“T’d do a good deal to spite that doctor,” she ob- 
served, as if she wanted Lapin to know the grounds of 
this elopement. 

“T hoped that you might do something for me!” he 
suggested lightly. 

“Oh, you!” 

“Yes, me.” 

“You don’t expect me to take you seriously ?” 


II 


In spite of Charlotte’s last remark Thomas Lapin 
briskly set to work to perfect the elopement, and by the 
time the two met at the dinner table, placed as usual 
midway between the male and the female quarters of 
the quarantine station, he was bubbling with informa- 
tion. Charlotte listened, nodding appreciatively now 
and then, thinking irrelevantly that action was becom- 
ing to him, ‘Men need to be doing something,” she 
reflected, assigning to her own sex the superior réle of 
pure passive intelligence. 

“T’ve got rid of Tony,” Lapin whispered. “Sent 
him off to town on an errand which will give him an 
excuse to stay in Castries all night. . . . As soon as it 
begins to get dark I’ll carry our’ bags down to the point. 
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- You can leave yours behind that door and I'll 
pick "em up negligently as I come along the path. 
. And,” he leaned over boyishly to whisper in her 
“Tm going to cut the telephone wire so that they 
Bart get the island from the shore. It’s perfectly easy 
to do if you'll keep Maria busy in your room for a few 
minutes !” 
Surely, Charlotte reflected, amused by Lapin’s eager- 
ness, all men are born romantic and never recover. .. . 
Thanks to the sudden tropical night and to Maria’s 
natural sloth it was not difficult to carry out Lapin’s 
plot. The negro couple had become accustomed to the 
habit of their two charges of spending the evenings 
together on the shore, of going to and fro along the 
little path that led to the point. . . . There was a good 
deal of luggage, thirteen pieces, “eight of Dr. Day’s 
and five of his, as Lapin enumerated. As he labored 
over the rocks to the shore, tugging at one of Char- 
lotte’s heavy boxes, he realized this was no ordinary 
_ feminine luggage of a charming woman on her travels, 
containing insubstantial if bulky trifles of hats, gowns, 
lingerie. These solid, angular parcels might hold a 
surveyor’s outfit, and one assortment did comprise an 
entire moving-picture equipment, which Dr. Day com- 
placently informed him was one of the methods origi- 
nal with her of obtaining anthropological data “in the 
field.” She photographed native domesticity on the 
spot whenever she found it sufficiently typical and il- 
lustrative. . .°. By ten o’clock, however, the last as- 
sortment, consisting of a folding camp bed, blankets, 
and innumerable, thick, square note books had been 
cached near the shore. Perspiring from his unaccus- 
tomed exertions in the warm night Lapin squatted at 
Charlotte’s feet. She was tranquilly smoking and 
watching the twinkling path of the new moon across 
the water. ‘ 
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“Ti Chatte,’ Lapin whispered sentimentally, en- 
deavoring to get possession of her free hand, “just 
think—we’ re eloping!” 

It was a tactless remark, which he realized as the 
silly words slipped from his ‘lips. 

“You may be,” she replied, turning on him those 
clear green eyes, which so singularly resembled the gray 
kitten’s. “But I_am not!...I don’t believe in 
Romance—it’s the sugar coating in which men have 
always wrapped their pill of female servitude.” 

This remark somewhat cooled Thomas Lapin’s 
fancy. * Nevertheless, he hoped to get something for 
his sacrifice of the agreeable amenities at the Castries 
Club, for those good cool drinks and the easy socia- 
bility of his own kind, also perhaps for the labors of 
this evening as porter and for all the other responsibili- 
ties and exertions that he vaguely saw before him in 
this enterprise. .. . Presently he found Charlotte’s 
hand. 

Now Charlotte’s hands were peculiar as he had al- 
ready discovered. They were very small, tiny like a 
child’s hands, prettily formed, with strong little fingers 
ending in sharply pointed nails that were always care- 
fully manicured, for Dr. Day took a proper pride in 
her hands and attended to them scrupulously even 
under the difficulties of a “field trip.” They could be, 
also, on occasion, very soft and gentle hands, and they 
could be very much like the gray kitten’s little white 
tipped paws, thorny and hard, ready to scatch,—when 
Charlotte was not in a giving mood. 

The fact was that while Thomas ‘Lapin had been 
perspiring over those heavy bags and boxes, Charlotte 
had been reflecting sagely on the present situation be- 
tween them and its possible implications; for with her 
to be forethoughted meant to be forearmed. She was 
enjoying the moonlight, and the prospect of a night 
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spent on the deck of a dirty coasting schooner did not 
in the least terrify her. And she liked the companion 
that fate had provided her with, more than well 
enough. He was all the time unfolding new, useful 
capacities, which promised well for the present under- 
taking. . . . Nor did she object to a certain amount 
of toying—as she had already proved. But she was 
fearful lest Thomas Lapin, malelike, might be imagina- 
tively exaggerating the possibilities of their adventure, 
and she was determined to instruct him—the sooner the 
better—in her own peculiar conceptions—‘technique,”’ 
she called it—of this relation between a man and a 
woman. He was probably no better than any crude 
male, who expected to arrive in a whirlwind campaign 
at the realization of certain desires, thereafter taking 
his ease in Zion, man fashion. 

That was not Charlotte’s idea, not in the least. A 
prospective lover was to be kept properly eager and 
anxious ;“he must learn that “love is reciprocal,’ and 
that when she was not in the mood for caresses to for- 
get “that side of her,” finding comfort and refreshment 
in her mind of which she was justly proud. For love, 
as she presently confided to Thomas Lapin, “has not 


| intrinsically that importance in a woman’s life that men 
would like to have her think. It is an agreeable addi- 


tion rather than a substantial necessity, and to be fully 
enjoyed must be savored sparingly, esthetically.”’ 

She then elaborated what she called “the Epicurean 
Attitude,” as a deliberate manner of life; Epicureanism 
applied to love required a delicate “technique,’ on 
which Charlotte had thought much, and in which she 
had always found it necessary to instruct her lovers. 
The present moment of waiting before their elopement, 
she felt, was opportune for inducting Thomas Lapin 
into this delicate technique. . . . After listening care- 
fully to Dr. Day’s discriminating remarks on the best 
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moves in the relations between the sexes, Lapin re- 
marked bluntly,— 

“That sounds a good deal like one of the oldest phi- 
losophies known to woman, or man, viz.: I want what 
I want when I want it.” 

Charlotte smiled a little feline smile which revealed 
her small, regular teeth, then reflectively licked both 
lips with the point of her thin red tongue before 
assenting,— 

“IT suppose you might call it that, if you like!” 

And presently, as if graciously to remove the sting 
from her talk of technique, she touched the point of 
her tongue to Lapin’s forehead. It was like one of the 
furry dabs that the gray kitten gave when she wished 
to demonstrate her content... . 

“T wonder,” he remarked irrelevantly, “where Chatte 
is,—the other one,” he added in a drawl, as Charlotte 
hastily drew her small feet beneath her. “I think we 
ought to take her along, too, don’t you?” ... 

Presently there was a faint swish around the point 
and the black form of the dinghey nosed in shore. 
After the negroes had tossed into the boat the bags 
and boxes, Lapin held out a hand to help her into the 
overloaded dinghey. But Charlotte was hunting for 
something in one of the three knitted hand bags that 
always accompanied her. In one she kept money, ciga- 
rettes, her handkerchief, in another certain toilette arti- 
cles, and in the third and largest her notebooks, pen- 
cils, fountain pen, minor objects picked up on her trip, 
not yet cataloged and stowed away in the special dun- 
nage bag reserved for “specimens.” . . . This time it 
was neither handkerchief, cigarette, nor glasses that 
she was diving for in the knitted bags, but something 
more precious, and although the boatmen were waiting 
impatiently, endeavoring to keep the old dinghey from 
banging itself to pieces on the rocks, Charlotte refused 
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to stir or to speak. After a third slow, calculating 
search by the light of Lapin’s pocket torch she said, “I 
must have left it in my room.” 

“What?” 

“My notebook—the last one which contains all my 
notes on concubinage in Guadeloupe.” 

Lapin, with an inner query as to how concubinage 
in Guadeloupe differed essentially from concubinage in 
Harlem, said impatiently,— 

“Tm sorry! But it’s pretty late and we must be off. 
. . . . It won't be impossible to do them over, will it? 
Concubinage is such a common social institution.” 

“T cannot go without the notebook,” Charlotte re- 
marked firmly. “It contains important observations in 
support of my theory.” 

“All right! Ill try to find it,” and Lapin started on 
a run for the quarantine buildings. The women’s quar- 
ters, he knew, were an exact replica of the men’s, ac- 
cording to -government regulations in such matters, 
and he had learned that Charlotte occupied the corner 
cell at the extreme end of the corridor. He antici- 
pated no difficulty in recovering the lost notebook, for 
Charlotte’s notebooks were large, square, bulky. Un- 
fortunately he had left his electric torch with Char- 
lotte, but he groped his way along the corridor until he 


- came to the last door, then struck three matches in suc- 


cession and made a hurried tour of the room. Nothing 
to be seen but waste paper and a long white stocking 
overlooked in the corner of a closet, which he put into 


his pocket, and then burning three more matches he 


_made another more careful round, discovering on this 


trip a full tube of toothpaste left beneath a towel on the 
washstand. But no notebook! 

“She’s probably packed it up in her hats and forgot- 
ten it,” he said to himself and was about to leave when 
he recalled that Charlotte had moved twice during their 
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three days’ residence on Rat Island, seeking the coolest 
and quietest room, with the best outlook on the bay, © 
.. . So with a gentle curse he went through all the 
rooms methodically. In the seventh he discovered the 
lost notebook on the unmade bed and hastily clutching 
it struck his last match to get the direction of the door. 
The gray kitten awoke from a nap on the bed, purred, 
and rubbed itself against his trousers, until he tucked 
her into the side pocket of his tweed coat, which he had 
put on after his exertions as porter. There Ti Chatte 
curled up in a soft little bulging ball. . . . Lapin ran 
down the steep path, leaped into the dinghey, and shoved 
the notebook into Charlotte’s outstretched hand. She 
was seated with her feet under her in the stern. 

“This boat leaks,” she observed disgustedly, not of- 
fering to make any place for Lapin beside her. “Where 
did you find the notebook ?” 

“On the unmade bed in the seventh room—how many 
beds did you occupy ?” 

“Oh, I remember now—I lay down in there for my 
siesta and must have forgotten it when I got up.” 

“You also forgot this,’ Lapin remarked severely, 
taking out the tube of toothpaste, “‘and also this,” he 
added, pulling out the long white stocking from another 
pocket. 

Charlotte hastily tucked these objects into their ap- 
propriate bag. 

“T found your namesake reposing on your last bed 
and keeping watch over your precious notebook. So I 
brought her along for the trip.” 

He extracted the little gray cat from his overcoat 
pocket, and stroked its stomach softly. 

“This Ti Chatte willxsee the world, too,” he mur- 
FHRTEG AE... 


Charlotte watched him as if. fascinated. The kitten 
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turned on her back and stretched her little paws, quite 
ready to meet the future. 

“Now,” remarked Thomas Lapin, “the boat and our 
pirate crew!” 


Tit 


The small schooner, even as seen incompletely in the 
faint moonlight, was the most disreputable craft that 
Charlotte Day had ever encountered in her wanderings. 
Its torn and patched sails, black with grime, were bound 
to the masts by twists of thick vine. The deck was 
cluttered with hen coops and greasy bags, among which 
wandered at will a thin, black, ruminative pig. After 
all the luggage had been lifted on board and the dinghey 
itself there was hardly room to move. The crew justi- 
fied all that Lapin had reported of them, and they eyed 
their passengers with greedy and curious glances. The 


| chief pirate who roused himself from the deck cubby 


where he had been napping was a black Hercules, whose 


| enormous protruding muscles a torn undershirt did not 
| disguise. He had great white tusks or fangs that glis- 
| tened when he opened his mouth. From the rapid re- 
| marks he hurled at his crew it was evident he was an- - 
| noyed by the delay. He had a great deal to say about 
_ the vent, and in fact the schooner was already rolling 
| under a freshening wind. . . . Charlotte admitted to 


herself an unfamiliar sensation of relief in having a 


_ man with her, and one who had shown himself capable 
of dealing with this monster pirate. It would have 
been, to put it mildly—lonely, a night spent on this 
dirty schooner without the support of some one who 
_ could make her understand what he was saying. 


Lapin busied himself in having the luggage stowed 
away’ in some hatch, Charlotte’s bedding having first 
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been extracted, and then arranged a sleeping place 
under the lee of the deck cabin where he first had one 
of the negroes spread a piece of old sailcloth. On this 
he laid out the camp mattresses and presently tucked 
Charlotte up deftly in her thick rugs. . . . Meanwhile 
the negro crew were setting the sails with an immense 
vocal accompaniment of distracting orders. 

“What are you going to do?” Charlotte inquired 
sleepily, after he had put the last touches to her com- 
fort by inserting his sweater under her head. 

“Oh, Tl make out somehow,” he replied cheerfully, 
lighting a last cigarette. “What a lovely night we’ve 
got!” 

It was a beautiful night, Charlotte felt, one roman- 
tically adapted for a real elopement, and now that she 
was aboard, comfortably and warmly tucked up where 
she could watch the moon riding high above the main- 
sail, something of the spirit of their adventure began 
to steal drowsily into her consciousness. 

“You'd better take one of my blankets,’ she sug- 
gested graciously, and went off to sleep. . . 

When she again opened her eyes the moon had alto- 
gether disappeared, and an uncertain starlight revealed 
the schooner pitching and plunging violently under a 
spread of sail that she was ill adapted to carry. Some- 
thing warm and soft lay on her stomach, which she 
found to be the kitten. Lapin had put her there to keep 
her dry. There was hardly a dry spot on the boat ex- 
cept where Charlotte was. 

“Tt’s getting rougher,” Charlotte observed. ‘“Aren’t 
we near Martinique?” 

“With this wind we ought to have been there hours 
ago I should think! . . . Perhaps the skipper is trying 
for some port farther north. They have to pump 


this old sieve every watch, and they never seem to get 
her dry.” 
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Thomas Lapin was lying patiently in a pool of warm 
sea-water, but when he tried to move out of the scupper 
Charlotte let him realize that he was disturbing her 
nest, in which he had propped her with his arm half 
the night. Without explaining the pool of water Lapin 
resumed his former acrobatic position, and presently 
Charlotte dozed off to sleep, conscious now and then 
-of the warm figure that buffered her against the roll of 
the ship. A hand gently reached under her head and 
arranged her pillow. He was really very—considerate 
—Charlotte thought: in the morning before they 
_ landed she might kiss him. And Dr. Charlotte Day 
_ went off to sleep practically in a man’s arms, as placidly 
igas-avchild.... 

There was no sleep for Lapin. The schooner pitched 
_ and wallowed. The waves swashed over the open deck 
|| through the bags and boxes and hen coops and drib- 
|| bled under Lapin into the scupper. The pig, who was 
| Obviously seasick, came aft and inspected the twain 
| lying prostrate on deck and had to be driven back to his 
quarters in the bow. The negro helmsman muttered 
| and twirled the wheel from time to time, and occasion- 
| ally when the schooner tacked there was a general snarl 
of ropes, sails, men, with the black Hercules shouting 
orders to the crew, while Ti Chatte slept like a child 
in the warm hollow bulwarked by Lapin’s body. 
_ Thomas Lapin, taking what comfort he could in 
| the fatalism of his nature and in the beauty of the 
night, kept faithfully at his task of sponge and buffer 
for his companion hour after hour. He studied the 
little white face that lay in the crook of his arm. It 
| was a lovely face, with small, regular features, sharply 
etched, accentuated by a pointed chin, the firmest, 
| sharpest little chin he had ever seen on a human face. 
| The green eyes were tightly closed, and the thin lips 
firmly shut. It was a puzzling face, as Lapin had al- 
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ready perceived—was it the face of a girl or of a 
woman of thirty and more? To-night, in the hollow 
of his arm it did not seem to belong to a mature 
woman. “She’s too young to be knocking about in 
this reckless fashion,” Lapin reflected. . . . Thomas 
had a streak of latent sentimentality, as it is easy to per- 
ceive. He felt himself falling deliciously in love with 
his chance companion. “She doesn’t mean all she says, 
really,” he mused. “That’s the way clever women like 
to talk!’ At which Ti Chatte’s thin lips seemed to curl 
in her sleep maliciously. . 

Thereafter, in spite of his uncomfortable position he 
must have dozed off. The next event of which he was 
conscious was being violently shaken and looking into 
the tusky face of the black skipper, who was shouting 
unintelligible things at him in a hasty patois. 

“Are we wrecked?” Charlotte inquired, sitting up. 
It was faintly dawn, but there was no land to be seen. 

“T don’t think so! ... The captain seems to want 
us to go somewhere. But where?” 

The crew were vociferously engaged in putting off 
the old dinghey, and it was evident that the captain 
meant to disembarrass himself of his passengers here 
and now. 

“Where are we?” Charlotte inquired yawningly. _ 

“T wish I knew! Somewhere in the Caribbean— 
and they are throwing us out!” 

At this Charlotte rose from her warm nest, some- 
what disheveled but still charming, and pulling Lapin’s 
sweater around her shoulder remarked,— 

“There is that disgusting pig—tlet’s go!” 

So they went overboard with all their luggage, pell- 
mell, into the rotten dinghey, Lapin coming last and 
sitting precariously on top of Charlotte’s moving-pic- 
ture outfit. In his sloppy linen suit and unshaven 
tousled condition he was conscious of presenting an un- 
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attractive picture to his beloved. Evidently Ti Chatte 
so thought, for politely covering a yawn with one small 

hand, she turned her face away. 

“T hope,” she remarked, “that they will give us a 
_ good cup of coffee wherever we land.” 
“With iced grape fruit, breakfast food, and warm 
_ rolls,’ Lapin added, ironically. “Is that all you want, 
dear Chatte?” 

“A warm bath—but that can wait until we have had 
our coffee.” 

Thomas Lapin felt for the round ball of fur which 
he had put in his pocket before coming overboard. 
“And what would oe like, my dear—a saucer of 
_ mice warm milk?” . 

To all questions as ‘to the locality for which they 
were destined the black boatmen merely showed their 
white teeth; they had quite enough to do to keep the 
dinghey afloat, loaded, as it was, literally to the gun- 
| wales. Presently the seas moderated, and far ahead 

Lapin could make out a greasy blur on the wallowing 
ocean,—no doubt the land—but what land? . . . Then 
| ap popped the sun with that disconcerting suddenness 

that it has in the tropics, and their destination lay re- 
' vealed,—a long, low, curving, white sea beach, against 
| which the swells broke lazily. And behind a rim of 
{ tall coconut palms—nothing more. 
_ “Looks precisely like the picture of Robinson Cru- 
{ soe’ s island in my old school reader,” Lapin remarked. 
“Hope they’ve got modern improvements—hot coffee, 
‘rolls, warm baths, etc.” 
They scanned the approaching land with eagerness, 
{trying to find some sign of habitation. 
“The town is probably back from the shore some dis- 
itance,” Lapin suggested hopefully, “but where is the 
; jetty: 2” 
Apparently the negro boatmen were not troubling 


| 


ip 
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themselves about a landing stage, for they proceeded 
to shove the old dinghey into the sand as far as they 
could, and when it stuck merrily jumped into the surf 
and seized the luggage, which they dumped in a pile on 
the beach. Then one dark colossus took Ti Chatte in 
his arms without invitation and bore her shorewards, 
Lapin wading after them. When the passengers were 
ashore with their bags and boxes, the negroes leaped 
back into the dinghey, laughing among themselves like 
little devils in that peculiar negro cackle which is im- 
possible for the white man to interpret, part malice and 
part humor. . . 

“Well,” said Thomas Lapin, killing the first mos- 
quito that welcomed him, “now for that grape fruit and 
hot coffee. The grape fruit doesn’t look hard to find, 
maybe a drink of coconut water—but as for the cof- 
fee—” 

Charlotte gazed abstractedly at the jungle of coco- 
nut palms. 

“There’s always somebody about somewhere,” she 
observed, and lighted a cigarette, which she had ex-_ 
tracted with a holder from one of her little bags. — 


IIk 
CRUSOEING 


I 


i Bare gray kitten leaped from Lapin’s pocket, shook 
herself and gamboled off up the beach, then 
disappeared into the jungle. 

“She seems more at home than we do, Chatte,” 
Lapin observed, then more briskly; “the Gist thing is 
to discover that breakfast. Suppose you take this ‘end 
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_ of the coconut grove and I will take the other, the one 
who finds anything alive to yell?” 

Thus they set forth to explore their new environ- 
ment. Charlotte picked her way daintily among the 
rotting coconuts that strewed the beach. Lapin 
plunged immediately into the jungle beneath the tall 
palms. It was, in fact, a jungle in which grew tightly 
interlaced every product he had ever read of and many 
he could not recognize. The commonest tree was the 
cacao, its red and yellow fruit growing wartily from 
the branches. “A filthy type,’ Thomas commented to 
himself, “and very remote from the breakfast cup!” 

. He looked for paths, but there was nothing that 
| deserved the name, only less dense passages among the 
cacao, the mangoes, and the palms. He pressed on 
resolutely, however, towards what looked as if it might 
be higher land, at least higher than the steaming swamp 
where he was floundering. After what seemed hours, 
when he thought he was lost, he emerged from the trop- 
ical maze on a little clearing, and spied beneath a rank 
growth of banana trees a small thatched hut,—what the 
natives call an ajoupa, hardly more than a roof and 
two walls. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed. ‘“‘At last we have it, Chatte’s 
| hotel, the home of some Crusoe of this swamp,” and he 
| pushed aside the immense drooping leaves of a banana. 
There was, however, no Crusoe in sight, nor even the 
household remains of one, nothing but a thatched roof 
| of palm branches on bamboo poles, with two pleated 
| walls, which were swarming with animal life, lizards, 
| ¢entipedes, and the like, who stared at the intruder 
| from their point of vantage. 
P Greatly disappointed he next looked up into the sky 
jin the hope of detecting some loophole in the green 
| eanches through which a horizon, a landmark, might 
be discovered. Nothing but the monotonous green of 


|. 
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tropical growth. He would have to climb a tree, and — 


breakfastless, and dripping with perspiration from his 
exertions in penetrating the swamp, he did not feel in 
the mood for climbing trees. . . . So he turned back 
to the beach to take counsel with Charlotte, who might 


have been more successful than he had been. Charlotte : 


was sitting tranquilly on the square box that held the 
moving picture machine, smoking a cigarette. She 
greeted him cordially,— 

“What luck, Lapi? I am getting hungry.” 

Lapin dropped the armful of oranges and coconuts 
that he had gathered on his way back and threw him- 
self on the sand. There was no use in asking Charlotte 
what she had found: she had found a pleasant sea bath, 


a fresh costume, also a piece of chocolate which she had | 


extracted from a pocket of his overcoat. . . . After 
taking this in Lapin remarked,— 


“Charlotte, you are interested in primitive peoples, — 


aren’t you—their ways and all that?” 

“Not especially,” Charlotte corrected, ‘at present I 
am making a study of race problems, conflicting social 
conditions and—” 

“Well, you will have an opportunity of first hand 


observation of primitive life before there was any race © 


ew 


problem. . . . So far as I can see those rascals have — 


landed us on a perfect Robinson Crusoe refuge, in the 


middle of the Caribbean. I can’t find a trace of a vil- © 
lage, nothing but a rotten old ajoupa up there in the © 


jungle.” 


“This beach would make a splendid background for — 
a film,” Charlotte observed, with an appraising eye, “if — 
we could find some natives to put into it. Of course — 
there must be negroes lurking about somewhere—I am — 


afraid you did not look thoroughly.” 


Lapin made a vague gesture towards the hinterland, 


murmuring ,— 
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“Tt’s all yours, Chatte. . . . Go to it!” 

Charlotte smoked and looked at him. Rousing him- 
self from his lethargy he remarked,— 

“We must get some food somehow. You'll have 


_ your first lesson, Dr. Day, in the primitive life as it 


is lived by a white man and a white woman, in the year 
of our Lord, 1924. ... There’s the fruit course. 
Pll catch some of these crabs, the variety that has the 
fewest legs and the most body and we'll roast ’em.’’ 
_ “T can’t cook,” Charlotte announced. “If you have 
crackers and another piece of chocolate, that will be 


enough until we find some place.” 


Charlotte had always prided herself on her ability 
to meet hardships, but hitherto in her sociological ex- 
plorations she had never encountered any real hard- 
ships, nothing worse than uneatable food from which 
she could abstain for a day or two, subsisting on crack- 


-ers and fruft and chocolate, until a more propitious 


environment turned up, as it always did before she 


was utterly reduced by abstinence. So she did not take 


Thomas Lapin’s gloom seriously ; they would find some- 
thing presently, if not a hotel, at least a planter’s house 


pr a clean negro’s cabin, and all negroes were good 


cooks, she had been told. 


So she watched her companion’s efforts to get to- 
gether some sort of a meal with a tolerant amusement 
at his devices. When he had peeled the oranges and 
stuck them on sticks, cracked a coconut on a rock, 
roasted a large crab over a small fire until its numer- 
ous legs ceased to squirm, and finally stirred up in a 
tin cup some George Washington instantaneous coffee 
he found in his kit, Lapin, rather proud of his in- 
genuity in making a breakfast of three courses in a 
tropical jungle, invited his companion to fall to. 
Charlotte took one of the oranges and, after a prelimi- 
nary suck, made a sad face. 
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“They’re the bitter kind,” she said. 

“They looked just like the good ones,” he apologized. 
“Try some coconut.” 

Charlotte sipped it warily and put it down. 

“It’s tasteless,” she said. 

He then offered on the end of his knife the dismem- 
bered half of the roast crab, which she waved aside. 

“T never eat meat for breakfast,” she said. 

“Sorry!” Thomas murmured. “To-morrow it shall — 
be eggs,—turtle eggs, if there are no hens on Crusoe’s 
plantation,’ ... . 

Finally Charlotte sipped the cup of coffee, into which 
she dipped a biscuit from Lapin’s tin, but presently put 
it down, saying, — 

“T never cared much for these coffee substitutes, do 
you?” and to Lapin’s expressed regrets that he had not 
thought to provide Park and Tilford’s she said amiably, 
—‘‘Oh, I’ve had quite enough to eat,” in the tone of 
the heroic ascetic, and strolled off up the beach, leav- 
ing Lapin engaged in the materialistic process of satis- 
fying a male hunger with primitive food. ... The 
gray kitten, who had also come in for breakfast, smell- 
ing the roast crab, insinuated itself between Lapin’s 
legs. He fed her bits of the crab legs, and thus coni- 
panionably he and the gray kitten made out a break- ~ 
fast of sorts, Charlotte was a pensive figure. She had © 
extracted a notebook from the knitted bag, donned ~ 
horn-rimmed spectacles (which she wore at the extreme — 
tip of her small nose), and was absorbed in making — 
minute entries. 

“I wonder what she can find to say on manners 
and customs here!” he mused. Dr. Charlotte Day was © 
hourly becoming more of a mystery to his male mind. — 
“I'd like to have a look inside that head of hers some — 
day,” he said to himself. ‘Just one look!” | 
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II 


After a time he sauntered over to where Charlotte 
sat in the shade of a big palm, and admired her con- 
centration as she wrote in her firm small hand along 
the margins of the notebook propped in her lap. The 
horn spectacles on the tip of her small nose gave her a 
grave air. “She might be in her library in the Bronx,” 
Lapin thought, resolving to stand there until Charlotte 
became conscious of his presence. Charlotte’s fountain 


| pen ran dry, and with a frown she laid it aside to fish 


in the knitted bag for a pencil. Then she became aware 
of Thomas Lapin, looked at him inquiringly over the 
rim of her horn spectacles and remarked,— 
“Well! Haven’t you got anything to do?” 
(Invariably she had the habit of working every 
morning from breakfast to luncheon and any interrup- 


| tion during*these hours sacred to her work was pe- 


culiarly irritating to her.) 

“Lots of things I might do,” Lapin replied sweetly. 
“T was just wondering what you would like to have for 
luncheon ?” 

“Oh, anything,” Charlotte said indifferently, “you 
know I don’t care much what I eat. . . . Aren’t there 


| any eggs?” 


That is what she was accustomed to say to the cook 
when pestered about the household orders. 

“T haven’t looked,” Lapin replied with a soft grin. 

“T think there must be some somewhere,” Charlotte 


_ said encouragingly, in the tone an elder adopts with 
| a troublesome child who will hang around when the 


elder is occupied. . . . “You can’t have explored the 
place yet!” and having at last discovered a pencil she 
settled the glasses more firmly on her nose and resumed 
her notemaking in the big book... . Lapin turned 
away, a little smile twitching at the corners of his 
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mouth. First he strolled to one end of the curving 
beach, only to find that it ended in a most unhealthy 
looking swamp through which a sluggish brook wan- 
dered slimily to the sea. 

“Snakes!” Thomas observed wisely, and turned to 
explore the opposite curve of the long beach. At this 
extremity it ended-in an abrupt rocky cliff, which, after 
tearing much of his clothing in the mesh of vines, he 
surmounted only to find that the farther side of the 
cliff descended perpendicularly to another curving 
beach, as deserted as the one where they had been cast 
ashore. From the top of the cliff he had expected at — 
least to make out where they were, whether on an 
island or the mainland of Martinique. But a low- 
lying bank of rain clouds rimmed the horizon on this 
side. Somewhat depressed with the prospect—or 
rather lack of prospect—he made his way back to the 
figure bent over the notebook. | 

“See here, Chatte!” he began, disregarding her ab- 
sorption in the notebook. “This is no joke—no picnic 
party. There’s nothing to be seen from either end of 
this cove. We don’t know where we are—not even on 
what island! We haven’t anything to eat but what’s 
left of a tin of biscuits, a few pieces of stale chocolate, 
and half a can of instantaneous coffee. . . . What are 
we going to do?” 

“Don’t worry,’ Charlotte advised calmly. “Some 
one is sure to come by in a boat, and we can ask them © 
where we are.” (She believed in what she called “a © 
cheerful opportunism.”) .. . “You must be patient,” 
she advised, as to a fractious child in a railroad car 
when the train is late. “Can’t you find something use- 
ful to do? ... You might shave,” she suggested 
daringly, “and then I might let-you kiss me. I couldn’t 
possibly as you are now.” 

(She had previously told him how much successful 
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love making depends on “the imponderables.”) .. . 
“Take a look at yourself, my dear!” and she fished 
from the appropriate bag a little gilt hand-mirror, in 
which Thomas Lapin saw the beginning of a Robinson 
Crusoe face. . . 

When Lapin had taken what Charlotte called her 
“suggestion,” and returned from making his toilette 
beside the sluggish brook, he found Charlotte napping: 
in the shade of some bushes. She looked quite pretty, 
her small face partly covered by the silk handkerchief 
she had wound around her head like a coif. He sat. 
down beside her, wondering if he dared to kiss the 


_ pointed chin. Instead he brushed away some exploring 
_ ants from the sleeping figure. Deftly as he did this he 


disturbed Charlotte’s slumbers, and she impatiently 
rolled up into a little ball. She did not like to be dis- 
turbed when she was napping. So Lapin left her to 
deal with the inquisitive ants and went back to the pile 
of luggage, which remained where the negro boatmen 
had dumped it just beyond the waves. 

Presently some large drops fell; then it began to pour 
as it can pour only in “the tropics, as if the side of a tank 


overhead had given way, dumping the entire contents 
- pell-mell earthwards, and it suddenly became as dark 
-as when in a Conrad novel the hero is about to go into 


action. . . . By the time Lapin had put half the lug- 
gage under a thickly leaved mango tree the rest was so 
thoroughly soaked that it seemed useless to move it. 
The gray kitten mewed disconsolately from between 
two bags. As for her namesake, nothing was to be 
seen of her. 

“Tt will do her no harm to get soaked,’ Thomas 
Lapin reflected, “and may give her some idea of what 
we are up against!” and he had a sudden desire that the 
deluge might obliterate every mark from those massive 
notebooks. . 
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The shower ended as it had begun, and the sun 
streamed out steaming hot, as if nothing had happened, 
and it was all a fiction that it ever rained in this part 
of the world. With the sun came Charlotte tiptoeing 
springily along the wet sand. 

“What a lovely shower! . . . It ought to cool the 
air,” she remarked cheerfully. 

She was as dry as the kitten, not a drop of water on 
her linen dress. 

“T found such a lovely dry nest under those thick 
vines. . . . This tropical vegetation is so adapted to 
picnicking. . . . At home one would have had to walk 
miles for a tree thick enough to keep the water off!” 

“But you could have found some sort of shack within 

a: hundred yards,’ Thomas grumbled. “Well, what 
are we going to do? We can’t spend the night here 
with an occasional shower trickling down our backs, 
not to speak of the mosquitoes!” 

Thomas, who was still stickily wet, had a peevish 
note in his voice. 

“T always wanted to sleep out upon a beach in the 
tropics,” Charlotte mused poetically. “The stars must 
be wonderful.” : 

“You can have ’em, and the ants and the mosquitoes 
‘ too—but it’s not for me!” Lapin replied firmly. . .. 

Charlotte looked apprehensively at her companion. - 
He had never used that tone before. This was the oc- 
casion, she reflected, for a little of that petting which 
so quickly brings: the amorous male back to rea- 
SOM a ees 

“How nice you look with a clean face! ... You 
might kiss me now!” 

Thomas, feeling like a soft fool, nevertheless wanted 
that kiss enough to take it—and several more, Char- 
lotte, holding his hand caressingly, asked,— 
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“Didn’t you say something about a thatched cottage 
you came across in the interior?” 

Lapin grinned at the idyllic term. 

“It’s a sort of shed, and looks leaky, but it would be 
better than nothing. If we’re going we'd better take 
our things up there before dark. It’s something of a 
walk in this climate.” 

“We needn’t carry up everything. .. . but I must 
have another notebook—lI find so much to put down in 
this new social environment.” 

“About sex-relations in primitive life?” Lapin in- 
quired innocently. 

Charlotte made no reply. 


Tit 


By the time Lapin had completed four trips between 
the beach and the ajoupa it was almost dark. Charlotte 
had discovered one indispensable after another so that 
only the “heavy boxes containing the photographic ap- 
paratus and the sketching outfit were left on the beach. 
During the transportation it had rained six times with 
an incredible violence, but by this time Lapin was so 
nearly in the condition of a coolie, having stripped to 
trousers and undershirt, that he welcomed the refresh- 
ment the rain brought to his heated flesh. 

Meanwhile Charlotte had not been idle in her fash- 
ion: abandoning the notebook until they should be in- 
stalled she had gathered a quantity of palm branches 
and banana leaves and had cleverly woven from them 
a sort of screen with which to divide the ajoupa into 
two chambers. Her first idea had been that Thomas 
should sleep somewhere outside under a banana tree, 
but the frequency and the violence of the tropical 
showers convinced her that even if she could persuade 
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him to sacrifice the slight shelter of the thatched hut 
it would be obvious barbarism to do so, and so she set 
about providing for as much privacy as the circum- 
stances permitted. They discussed this matter over 
their supper of dry biscuit and stale chocolate, seated. 
on the bags which Lapin had tugged through the mucky 
jungle. 

“T think it will do nicely,’ Charlotte said, eyeing 
her handiwork, and she made some general remarks 
about “the necessity of maintaining personal privacy,” 
the more so the more the circumstances were unusual 
—and informal. “One can hear through this screen, 
and I am afraid see, too, if one tried. But it helps to 
maintain the idea of privacy, which is largely mental.” 

And she enlarged upon what she called the “psycho- 
logical curtain,” which could be drawn between human 
beings at will. 

“T can easily shut you out, with the help of this little 
screen, and you don’t exist as a man brushing his teeth 
and dressing himself, nor I as a woman going through 
the same necessities. . . . So I keep my idea of you in 
your more attractive moments?” 

“Get that, Chatte?” Lapin remarked to the kitten who 
was fawning on him for crackers. “Which side of the’ 
screen will you take? . . . I don’t exist, so to speak, 
‘until you push the button.” 

“Rather it is I who do not exist for you,” Charlotte - 
corrected, “when I am in my apartment, on this side of 
the screen. You must wait until I emerge into the 
open, the common ground.” 

“Pll try to remember, dear Chatte,”” Thomas said 
meekly, “though it may be difficult at times. When, 
for example, I want you to pass the soap.” (Char- 
lotte having forgotten to .replenish her soap dish had 
to depend on Lapin’s cake.) . “Or I want to know 
whether it is raining through on your side or you want 
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me to come in and step on a centipede that is getting 
gay—or some other little trifle like that. . . . But I'll 
do my best, and if I simply have to say something I’ll 
cough once or twice like this,’”’ and he cleared his throat 
stertorously. ... 

Having finished their biscuit with the aid of some 
coconut water, which Charlotte was thirsty enough to 
find palatable, they said good night formally and with- 
drew each to one side of Charlotte’s palm leaf screen. 
All was quiet on Charlotte’s side, while Thomas stum- 
bled clumsily against his luggage. “She must be able 
. to see in the dark, like the kitten,” he reflected... . 
Then he tried to sleep, being very tired, but first there 
was a downpour of rain followed by a burst of wind 
that shook the ajoupa until he thought it would fly 
away. Lapin was so concerned that he forgot Char- 
lotte’s injunction and called out,—‘“‘Are you all right, 
Chatte?” No answer. After another blast of wind 
and rain*he became so nervous that he coughed and 
scraped his throat until a small voice cried irritably,— 

“Whatever 1s the matter with you? ... It’s the 
second time you have waked me out of a sound sleep 
and now I may not get asleep again for hours.” 

In time, in spite of the bursts of rain and wind, the 
thronging mosquitoes and certain disquieting wiggles 
over his back, Lapin must have fallen asleep through 
sheer weariness, for the next thing he knew it was 
broad daylight, the sun streaming into his face. To 
his amazement the screen so painstakingly woven by 
Charlotte lay in a mass on the floor. The wind must 
have shaken it loose. He gazed across the debris of 
tropical foliage between them to the corner where, 
curled up in a little shapeless bunch Charlotte lay peace- 
fully asleep—and snoring, lightly, daintily, discreetly. 
Thomas Lapin smiled, then tiptoed across the ajoupa, 
and listened again, his head on one side. Yes! It was 


— 
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a snore, though a very little one. Lapin somehow felt 


relieved by it, and his face lighted with a smile, as he — : 


gazed upon the sleeper. She looked very young, very 
sweet—and helpless, lying curled into a ball on the bed 
of dry palm leaves he had made for her, covered with 
every variety of garment in their possession, including 
his overcoat, with the yellow veil ingeniously tucked 
about her neck and face. Suddenly it occurred to him 
that he was in a dangerous position, if the sleeper 
should open her eyes. 

“When she finds that screen down and knows I’ve 
seen her in her ‘privacy’ she will have a fit! ... I 
must prop it up somehow before she wakes.” 

He set to work upon the prostrate screen and man- 
aged to erect it so that if nobody touched it and an- 
other tornado did not shake the hut it might stand. 
Then he went outside and began preparations for break- 
fast. First he made a fire of the dried palm branches 
he had slept on and managed to heat some water in one 
of the biscuit tins, with which he was about to make 
coffee, when Charlotte called from her “apartment” 
and asked if there was any warm water, as this was 
the morning she washed her hair. Lapin replied that 
although the hot-water system was not working prop- 
erly if she could get along with a small panful it was. 
ready for her, and he placed the biscuit tin within reach - 
from the ajoupa. S 

After some time Charlotte emerged from her quar- 
ters fresh and smiling, a red scarf wound picturesquely 
about her damp yellow hair, and Lapin getting hold of 
the biscuit tin proceeded to heat more water, apologiz- 
ing for the delay in breakfast. 

“But you might begin with the fruit,” he suggested. 
“I think the oranges are sweet this time, and there’s 
something that looks as if it tried to be a grapefruit, 
shaddock, I think they are called. And I’ve opened a 
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fresh coconut, which you will find healthier than the 
puddle water near our villa. ... . There’s a bread fruit 
tree over there, at least I take it to be such from the 
pictures in my Crusoe. . . . Strange if we should have 
to starve in the midst of so much luxury!” 

Charlotte, who was nibbling at a biscuit and sipping 
the cup of coconut water which Lapin had poured out 
for her, had that far-away look on her face which usu- 
ally preceded the hours of her morning work; Lapin 
saw that her mind was removed from considerations 
of bodily sustenance and probably would stay remote 
as long as there was any biscuit or chocolate left. So 
_ they ate their simple breakfast in silence, while Lapin 
decided on his plan of operations for the day. He must 
explore the high ground behind the hut and at least 
discover whether they had been landed on one of the 
larger islands or on some unknown coral dot without 
inhabitants. So he set forth armed only with his pocket 
knife and.a stick, telling Charlotte not to expect him 
until she saw him, for he was resolved this time to 
solve the mystery of their whereabouts. 

Brave words! When after hours of incredible ef- 
fort in making his way through the jungle, which was 
criss-crossed with a devilish mesh of vines as thick as 
good-sized rope, he stumbled onto another beach, he 
could see nothing, because the day was murky with low- 
lying clouds, which opened themselves from time to 
time and let slip rain by the bucketful. “What luck to 
start Crusoeing in the rainy season!’ Lapin mused 
after his tenth wetting. “I wonder how Chatte is mak- 
ing out—that roof didn’t seem to me warranted water- 
tight!” When finally he made his way back to the 
ajoupa, he beheld a small figure huddled damply in a 
corner of the hut under several blankets. 

“T wish, Thomas,” Charlotte said a little peremp- 
torily, as though speaking to a delinquent husband, 
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“you would try to make this place rain-proof before 
you prowl off again . . . did you find anything?” 

“These,” Lapin demonstrated, depositing on the 
ground at Charlotte’s feet an armful of assorted fruits, 
mostly green and hard, and drawing from his pockets 
some of the leggy crabs, which he and the gray kit- 
ten had eaten the previous day without ill effects. 

“What are you going to do with that stuff?” Char- 
lotte inquired impatiently. 

“Eat some of it! . . . How do you suppose bread- 
fruit should be treated? One thinks of it as hanging 
from the trees in nice, fresh brown rolls, but actually it 
is a solid green lump like that!’ He tossed one of the 
heavy green balls to Charlotte, who tried unsuccess- | 
fully to make a dent in it with her thumbnail. 

“T am sure I don’t know how it can be eaten!” 

“T suspect it must be cooked first... . We'll try 
boiling the damn thing.” 

After a time he succeeded in hacking off the tough 
green skin with his knife, revealing a solid substance 
that looked like gutta percha. 

“Breadfruit, breadfruit everywhere I go and not a 
roll to eat,” he hummed sadly. “The same with my old 
friend the banan’. There are enough bunches around 
- this ajoupa to set Little Italy crazy, but they are ofa 
forbidding greenness. And I recall that the Italians. 
buy them green like that and keep them stowed away 
in their cellars under rags until they turn to that golden 
yellow we know. ... The trouble with the tropics, 
Chatte, as I am coming to find out, is that they deal 
solely in raw products, not ready-to-wear or eat-from- 
the-can stuff. One good delicatessen shop would be 
worth all the riches of this plantation. I begin,” he 
continued in a discursive vein, having spent so many 
hours in the solitude of his own fears, “to understand 
the utility of those Octopi we were brought up under 
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the great Theodore to fear and hate,—the sugar trust 
and the banana trust and the coffee trust : they do some- 
thing to these tropical raw products, which shortens 
the Crusoe process for us by months and years—puts 
nature’s abundance before us in our heated flat in a 
state we can assimilate. In my morning rambles 
through the jungle I saw enough—” 

“Ts this meal to be dinner?” Charlotte interrupted 
sweetly, in what she called her “indirect” method of 
suggestion. Lapin took the hint and silently hastened 
the preparations for their meal. When, after repeated 
trials with the blade of his penknife, he considered that 
the big round clayey lump in the biscuit tin had become 
soft enough to receive human teeth, he neatly poured 
off the water and, carving a slice of the mess, offered 
it to Charlotte. She bit off a piece expectantly and be- 
gan to chew it, while Lapin anxiously watched her face. 
‘From eager anticipation her expression turned to in- 
quiring -deubt, then to unmistakable disapproval, and 
laying to one side the rest of the slice (on which the 
kitten pounced) Charlotte took refuge in the biscuit tin. 
While she disposed of the remnants of biscuit, Thomas 
chewed industriously around the breadfruit, which he 
attacked as if it were a drumstick. 

“Tt’s not too bad,” he said defensively, “a sort of 
cross between a tasteless sweet potato and unbaked 
dough. One might, I suppose, even grow to like it 
—if one had to!” 

“Perhaps with butter and salt and pepper one could 
make it go down,” Charlotte agreed, “but in its present 
raw state it is uneatable.” 

Lapin thought it harsh for Chatte to speak of the 
breadfruit as uncooked after all his efforts with it. 
. . . It was the same way with the bananas which he 
had boiled in their green skins, calling them “plan- 
tains,” and with the crabs, which he broiled to a deli- 
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cate brown over the coals. Charlotte hardly looked at 
them, politely turning away her head as if the sight 
of them made her uncomfortable. The soft white meat 
of a young coconut was the only one of his delicacies 
that she would touch: it appealed to her as a sort of 
desserisc. 

After the meal was disposed of, Lapin tore off some © 
thick palm branches which Charlotte wove into the old 
thatch of the ajoupa, and they threw big banana leaves 
onto the leakier parts of the roof. Then while they 
smoked Lapin whittled at some gourds which he had 
discovered in his wanderings and thought might be 
useful in their primitive kitchen. 

“A porridge bowl for you, Chatte!’ he remarked 
sentimentally, holding up his first effort. 

“Tf it were larger I could use it for a washbowl,” 
said Charlotte. 

“Tl look for the proper size in the nearest Wool- 
worth’s to-morrow.” 

When the swift tropical twilight had died so that 
their faces became indistinguishable they separated, 
Charlotte giving Thomas Lapin a cool kiss on the brow, 
which he pronounced quite marital, and each repaired 
to a corner of the shed to make the fight with mos- 
quitoes and other insects alone. 

Thus ended the second day of Crusoeing. 


IV 


The third day passed much like the second. Be- 
tween deluges and the preparation of such food as he 
thought might be edible (which Charlotte consistently 
refused to experiment wjth) Lapin made several excur- 
sions in different directions into the jungle, tearing his 
clothes to disreputable shreds and dulling his pocket 
knife on the innumerable rope vines. It was incredible, 
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he reflected, how many unedible delicacies a mile of 
tropical forest contained. . . . They were marooned, 
he concluded, on an abandoned cacao and coconut 
plantation, which was in the usual tropical state of 
neglect. It seemed likely that unless some happy acci-- 
dent brought the proprietor or one of his hands to the 
plantation they might go on playing at Robinson 
Crusoe indefinitely. When he shared this gloomy fore- 
boding with Charlotte, she smiled pleasantly and took 
refuge in a new notebook. (Lapin suspected that when 
she could find nothing else to do, she reread in the 
true pride of authorship all the volumes she had filled 
during the four months since she had left New 
York.) 

Sometimes this absorption of his companion in her 
intellectual pursuits, to the total oblivion of their situa- 
tion—and of him, for Charlotte had a way of opening 
a notebook, whenever his remarks failed to interest het 
or his talk became personal and amorous,—sometimes 
Thomas Lapin felt resentful and even resolved to ‘ ‘open 
her eyes a bit,” and “bring her down to earth.” But 
the marvelous assurance of lire y ac ‘the very nerve 
of it,” as Lapin said in his vulgar idiom, “put it over!” 


- His resentment faded into a chuckle; he even encour- 


aged Charlotte in the assumption that he was merely 
amusing himself and that she was doing her part hero- 
ically. He wished to see, using her own jargon, “how 
far such dullness of the perceptive faculties’ could be 
carried. He concluded that Dr. Charlotte Day, with 
all her learning, her able mind—and her indubitable 
charm—was not possessed of one spark of imagina- 
tion. He had heard that there were people like that, 
but he had never encountered one before. This was like 
a first experience of living with a deaf-mute or a blind 
person, whose deficiency must be reckoned with in 
every simple reaction. Playfully he began to experi- 
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ment with this imaginationless mind, in little ironies, 
but apart from a puzzled look that occasionally crossed 
Charlotte’s clear eyes, as if she were not quite sure 
she understood what he meant, he could not penetrate 
for more than a few moments the woman’s placid self- 
assuranice. 

But there was always the indubitable charm, a queer 
mixture of coquetry and realism, of the child and the 
prim old maid whose sterilized world could not admit 
any personal intrusion—and the thoroughly experi- 
enced, even daring woman. 

~“Chatte,” he said, “how old are you really, twenty 
—or forty?” 

The gray kitten sat between them contentedly clean- 
ing its shirt front with its little red tongue. Charlotte 
thoughtfully licked her lips with the tip of her tongue 
before replying. 

“T haven’t any age, Lapi—I made up my mind about 
that quite a while ago. Just now I am twenty!” 

And she suddenly nestled into his arms. It was 
after a sea bath, and her lovely hair of fine long gold 
encircled her small face as in the portrait of a Renais- 
sance child. 

“Dear, dear,” he murmured, trying to free his emo- 
tions. 

“Don’t talk!” she frowned. ‘You'll spoil every- 
thing. . . . You are forever talking, Lapi, as if words 
ever said anything!” 

“They show what you feel,” he protested. 

“What you feel! But they don’t what J feel,” Char- 
lotte retorted firmly. 

She wound her hair into a knot and sped lightly up 
the sands. Thomas followed, his lover’s satisfaction 
somewhat subdued by these last observations, thinking a 
medley of thoughts. How tactless he had been! How 
enigmatic human beings are! What did he know about 
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Ti Chatte? She gave one the impression of a prim, 
priggish, bookish female, whose frigid intimacy could 
not be shared. That’s what McPhail thought of her! 
And there she ran in and out of the waves like a mer- 
maid, less of the old maid than any woman he had ever 
known—and Thomas felt that he was not wholly with- 
out experience. “How can she make such a lightning 
change from the role of Pallas Athené to that of Venus 
Anodyomene—when she wants to! That is what it 
means to be truly modern. . . .” 

“When she wants to!’ And when she didn’t want 
to she could shift back into her usual oblivious, in- 
different manner, as Lapin was to discover that very 
evening when still under the influence of the after- 
noon’s glamor he approached Charlotte too affection- 
ately. One tap of the cold little paw put him back into 
his role of amiable and humorous Friday to this puri- 
tan Crusoe. “After all, that too is chic,’ Thomas af- 
firmed. - For he was becoming more and more, as the 
story papers say, “involved.” Ti Chatte was a mys- 
tery, and as long as a woman can make a man believe 
that she is mysterious he will follow her—to the ends 
Br the-earth. ...'. 

Thus the third day of their isolation being marked 
by Chatte’s amazing demonstration—even if it had 
been followed almost. immediately by a calming douche 
—Thomas Lapin rose on the fourth morning with a 
song in his heart and renewed confidence in life on a 
tropical island. It would not be so bad, he felt, if he 
could only find some food that his beloved would eat. 
. . . The weather seemed to have cleared, for the mo- 
ment. The sun started to blaze in its best tropical man- 
ner the moment it got up in a cloudless sky. Lapin, 
leaving his companion still asleep beneath her pile of 
blankets on her cot bed, sought the beach. After tracing 
the shore line farther than he had yet been he was 
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rewarded by discovering a long line of curving foam, 
indicating the presence of a reef that reached outwards 
until it ended more than a couple of miles from where 
he stood in what looked like the waving fronds of a 
coconut grove. What made his heart leap more exult- 
antly was a spot of black on the water that might just 
possibly be a man and a boat, though he could not be 
sure. Behind the tall palm trees on the distant shore 
he made out the misty forms of high mountains. 
Where were they,—Martinique? Guadeloupe? Dom- 
inica? . . . It made little difference: mountains meant 
inhabitants—somewhere. ‘Their little world had thus 
been immensely enlarged by the mere lifting of the 
rain clouds, and he hurried back to the ajoupa to com- 
municate this discovery to Charlotte. 

He expected to find her as usual established for the 
morning with her notebook in the shade of a tree near 
the hut. He was startled to discover her lying in a 
doze, on a blanket she had dragged from her bed, her 
head exposed to the full glare of the sun, which was 
now high in the heavens. 

“Chatte!” he cried. ‘What is the matter ?” 

The huddled figure on the blanket moved slightly, 
. but Charlotte did not open her eyes. For one fearful 
moment Lapin thought of all the deadly snakes that 
were reputed to infest these islands,—the fer-de-lance, 
the coral snake, the boa constrictor. 

“Chatte!” he cried, bending over the inert figure, 
“dear Chatte, whatever is the matter? Can’t you 
speak ?”’ 

“I have a headache,” Charlotte replied dreamily. 
“Can’t work. . . . Just let me sleep, Lapi.” 

Her face was burning’ as Lapin felt when he kissed 
her, also her hands; and her lips, which she struggled to 
lick in the comic manner that had so often made him 
smile, were parched. Charlotte had a fever—there was 
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no doubt of it—but what fever? There were so many 


of them in the tropics! 


“My poor Chatte!’ Lapin murmured, perplexed, 
frightened—and very tender. ‘What the devil—” 

She opened her eyes, smiled at him sweetly, and pat- 
ted his hand. 

“Don’t worry, Lapi,” she said in a far-away voice, 
very faint. “I get this way sometimes, when I go too 
jong without solid food. . . . My head aches so!” 

A curious egoistic satisfaction struggled with his 
pity for the prostrate Charlotte, as if he saw in a flash 
how illness would beat down her terrible self-suffi- 
ciency. All the little peculiarities that had tried his pa- 
tience were suddenly effaced in the flood of tenderness 
her helpless condition aroused. She had never seemed 
so lovable, so near him as at this moment. He thought 
whimsically how indignant she would be if she knew, 
for Dr. Charlotte Day had often expressed her con- 
tempt for the helpless, “clinging” type of woman, who 
had done so much to establish the inferiority of her 
sex. . . . He carried her into the shade of the ajoupa, 
made her as comfortable as he could, with a gourd of 
fresh water at her side, laid a damp cloth on her hot 
forehead, then said,— 

“T’m going for help—lI’ll be back soon,” and ran 
headlong down the path he had worn to the beach... . 
As he ran he thought desperately—“That must have 
been a man in a boat I saw. . . . Anyhow I am going 
over there to find out. . . . There must be somebody 
in this wilderness!” When he reached the beach it 
seemed to him that the black speck had moved. A good 
sign. Probably it was a fisherman. Stripping off his 
torn shirt and ragged trousers, which were the only 
articles of clothing he now wore, he waded into the 
surf following the leeward side of the white curving 
line. Although he was lifted occasionally from his 
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feet by a large swell and had to swim he found that 
he could walk a considerable part of the way to the op- 
posite shore. Gradually the black speck enlarged and 
revealed itself to be a black man in a small boat. He 
was rowing in the opposite direction. Lapin hurried 
with all the power he had, not pausing to look again 
until he reached shoal water. Then he saw the 
black man preparing to haul his boat ashore on a sand- 
spit. The negro was watching him with steady gaze. 
He was a powerful fellow, with thick lips, high cheek- 
bones, a receding forehead. 

“He’s African all right,” Lapin thought, wading hur- 
riedly out of the surf, “might have come over-in the 
last boatload from the old home. . . . And he hasn’t 
much on me in the matter of clothes!” The negro wore 
a simple loin cloth of jute bagging around his waist. 
In his hands he had a string of colored fish knotted to- 
gether with a piece of vine. Lapin began talking to the 
negro in his French of the Latin Quarter, while he 
walked towards him, and as that did not make any 
visible impression he put in what few Spanish words 
he knew, then tried English. In reply he got a flood of 
sounds of which he could make nothing at all. Think- 
- ing it might be patois, he tried a few words of that, all 
he knew. But if the negro spoke patois it was a patois. 
of which Thomas Lapin was totally ignorant, a patois 
that was so far from French as to be unintelligible. The 
two naked men stood opposite each other gesticulating. 
The black on his side seemed to be as anxious to under-- 
stand as Lapin was to make him understand. Here 
was the savior for whom he was looking, ‘Lapin re- 
flected, with growing irritation, but they could not 
make connections. He started all over, using the sim- 
plest French words,—‘Une—femme—malade—a-sick- 
woman,’ he repeated loudly in English, gesticulating 
meanwhile with both hands. “Over there! Ld-bas! I 
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want help!!” etc., etc. The negro reciprocated with 
fresh volumes of guttural sounds. “All right, follow 
me,” Lapin shouted at last, desperately laying hold of 
the boat and trying to shove it back into the water. 
The black man watched him in wordless surprise, but 
when he realized that the stranger meant to make off 
with his property he laid a firm hand on the boat. 

Lapin thought,—“If there’s anything in that theory 
of race superiority, now is the time to test it! So far 
__ as clothes and general appearance go we are on a par, 

and I must look like hell with this three days’ growth 
of beard. ... But I’m white, Caucasian, Nordic! 
We'll see if that counts for anything, man to man, 
naked on a beach in the Caribbean!” Lapin straight- 
ened himself and pointed commandingly to the oppo- 
site thwart. It worked! It would be hard to say which 
one of the two was the more surprised by the fact, but 
presently the dinghey was floating on the waves and 
Lapin authoritatively indicated to the negro that he was 
to enter the boat and row where he was told to go. 
Picking up a stray oar, he took the helmsman’s position 
in the rear. Thus they went to sea through the surf, 
the black man too amazed to relieve himself in words. 
He pulled skilfully and strongly, even making his white 
colleague understand by grunts and gestures what he 
was to do with the steering oar. By the time they 
had reached the other shore, Lapin felt so sure of him- 
self and of the prestige psychology that he merely in- 
dicated with a nod that the black man was to follow, 
and set off for the ajoupa. 

Charlotte was lying exactly as when he had left, the 
little gray kitten mewing disconsolately beside her. She 
did not even open her eyes for more than a moment 
when the two men raised her blanket and carried her 
down to the beach. They left her there in the shade of 
some bushes and went back for the luggage. The negro 
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had one attack of speech which Lapin quenched by — 
pointing to the various articles to be transported. And 
he maintained his role of white superiority by permit- 
ting the black man to carry everything, except the gray 
kitten. 

“He’s a good old sport,” Lapin commented, as he 
followed the loaded negro for the last time over the 
trail. “I'll see that this is the most profitable day’s 
fishing he ever had in his life, once we get some- 
wheres!” 

The negro dumped the dirty water out of his boat 
and Lapin arranged a bed in the stern on which they 
laid Charlotte. Together they launched the craft safely 
through the surf. 

“T call that good team work,” Lapin muttered appre- 
ciatively. ‘‘Chatte is probably right when she says that 
the human tongue has been greatly overrated as an in- 
strument of communication. It is extraordinary what 
one can do without it when you have to. . . . Better 
cut it out, my friend,’ he remarked to the black man, 
who had stopped rowing and was addressing Lapin 
with another flood of wild words, not one of which 
was intelligible, pointing frequently to the sick woman. 
“I know you are sympathetic and all that, but the best 
thing you can do is to row like hell, and get us to the 
nearest doctor to be found in this wilderness.” 

Apparently the black understood, for he settled down 
to a vigorous stroke, and it was not long before the 
dinghey was floating calmly in a small creek under the 
shade of a Benjamin tree that made with its numerous 
trunks a grove by itself. . . . Once there the boatman 
waited for further orders, and Lapin, fearful lest his 
charm might fail should’ he betray any irresolution or 
uncertainty, directed the black man to pick up the lug- 
gage and lead the way while he followed with the sick 
woman in his arms. - 
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“We are on your ground now, James,” he said. . . . 

The negro started at a good pace along a rough cart 
track which wound steadily upwards through a planta- 
tion of young coconut trees, set out in regular rows. 
It was a long way, and several times Lapin was forced 
to rest and set down his burden. At these times Char- 
lotte would open her eyes and look around dazedly; 
then when he resumed his walk she would settle com- 
fortably into his arms and doze off again. Once he » 
felt a gentle touch of a hot hand on his cheek, as if the 
sick woman wanted to indicate appreciation or to re- 
assure him as to her condition—or merely to show af- 
fection. 

“Tt doesn’t seem a bit like Chatte,” he thought, and 
his alarm increased. 

After endless hours, following the winding road up 
and down hill, the negro pointed to a house perched 
on the crown ‘of a hill. In the twilight it seemed to 
Lapin, whose standards of living quarters had been 
simplified during the last four days, a magnificent man- 
sion. A planter’s country house, he judged, noting the 
tiled path they had entered, with a few anemic roses 
planted in the border. “I hope that I can make them 


_. understand everything,” he thought, “and that they will 


be well disposed.” . . . The house was dark and shut- 
tered. While Lapin rested his burden on the broad 
veranda, the black man opened the door and proceeded 
to unlock the wooden shutters, that inclosed the large 
front room. This was a bedroom, containing one of 
those massive wooden beds that West Indians delight 
in, with a musty mattress, but no sheets. Lapin laid 
Chatte upon the bed and looked about him. A glance 
revealed that the mansion had shrunk to a small wooden 
house, two-thirds veranda, which a plantation owner 
might build for an occasional visit to his property. 
The black contemplated it proudly. 
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“Owner not at home, eh?” Lapin remarked. The 
negro scratched his head and disappeared. Presently 
he came back followed by a stocky young woman as 
black as himself, a child clinging to her skirts, another 
in her arms, and a third not far from birth. The ne- 
gress examined the white woman lying on the bed with 
vivid curiosity, emitting sighs and many words, among 
which were repeated many times,—“‘Malat, varet” ... 
“Si, si,’ Lapin agreed eagerly. “Very sick, i faut 
chercher le médecin,—you must get a doctor at once!” 

The woman looked at him comprehendingly, al- 
though he doubted if she really understood the words. 


“But,” he thought thankfully, “the female of every — 


species is so much quicker in catching on to things!’ 
And he repeated with much dumb show his desire: 
Thereupon the woman turned to the man and ad- 
dressed him in a tone that wives use to husbands in 
matters of urgency. He started off at once down the 
hill and Lapin felt there was purpose in his gait. Next 
Lapin obtained a bowl of water and a towel with which 
he sopped Charlotte’s hot face rather aimlessly. She 
opened her eyes, smiled hazily at him, and pulled 
gently at his arm. When he lowered his face to her hot 
lips she whispered faintly, “I love you, Lapi!’”’ and then 
as though this admission had exhausted her last strength 
she shut her eyes and became unconscious. ... — 

Lapin sat on the edge of the bed, holding her hand, 
and wondering desperately what was the next thing 
to do. It was almost dark. Footsteps, of soft unshod 
feet padding softly, stealthily, went to and fro outside 
on the veranda, came and went. When he turned 
around, he saw a group of dark faces staring at him 
and the sick woman on the bed through the open door. 
He shut the door in their faces. Then the faces ap- 
peared at the jalousies—he shoved these to. Then he 
heard whispers, low guttural whispers, felt the eyes and © 
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the dark faces centered on him, at every cranny be- 
tween the boards. There was no escaping them. 
This, indeed, was darkest Africa! 


IV 
VOTRE FEMME—YOUR WIFE? 


I 


C HARLOTTE had begun to mutter to herself. She 
repeated certain phrases, which seemed to be of 
great significance to her fevered brain: “It is impossi- 
ble to ascertain the proportion of illegitimate births 
among the colored population. Vital statistics are prac- 
tically nonexistent. . . . It is undoubtedly very high. 
One might*say that free union of the sexes prevails. 
. . . Peonage exists to a greater extent in the French 
colonies than in the British. But on the other hand 
the sense of social equality between the races is more 
evident in the French than in the British islands.” .. . 

“She is reciting from that damned report for the 


Race Conciliation Foundation,’ Lapin muttered, bend- 


ing over the prostrate figure. “Chatte, do try to for- 
get it! . . . The doctor will be here soon, I expect.” 

Charlotte opened her feverish eyes wide upon him 
and spoke again in the same distinct tone: 

“T think you are very good looking, quite handsome, 
when you are shaved and dressed. . . . I can’t tell you 
that because all men, especially artists, are so conceited. 
. . . If you only knew when not to make love, my dear, 
you would be quite—irresistible. . . . I can’t seem to 
remember whether it was in Martinique or St. Lucia 
that friction between the colored and the true blacks is 
inevitable. . . . Lapi really tries so hard, but he 1s 
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ridicerlous—sim-ply ri-di-cer-lous as a cook! . . . No, 
Madam Chairman, I did not say—” 

Charlotte was plainly not in control of her mind. 
Lapin wrung his hands impotently. Suddenly a queer 
idea came to him. “I must shave and dress myself re- 
spectably. She’ll take a dislike to me this way. 
When the doctor comes I mustn’t look like a bum off a 
steamer, and I must keep up prestige with these damned 
niggers. . . . Yes, I must look and act like one of the 
dominant race if I can. . . . Prestige was what made 
that black fellow follow me and do what I said. I 
must maintain my prestige with Chatte, the doctor, and 
also this African compound.” So while Charlotte mut- 
tered and recited passages of her report to the Founda- 
tion, varied with intimate remarks about her companion 
which she would have severely censored in her normal 
state, Thomas Lapin proceeded to shave himself and 
put on a clean duck suit which he had in his traveling 
bag, also nicely pipe-clayed white shoes—until he was 
arrayed “like a master” all in white, and shaved with 
his hair brushed. He raised the candle end above his 
head and looked at himself in the smoky mirror. He 
would do! The brick-red sunburn on his face and 
arms gave him an almost fierce air. He marched out 
upon the veranda and shouted,— 

“Va! Tout le monde, subito, subito,—get out of 
this, you black devils, quick now !” 

The voices were stilled. The black faces stared at 
him in dumb amazement ; then the crowd began to slink 
backwards as he advanced, waving the candle end to 
and fro, until he had swept the veranda clear. The 
negroes massed in the shadows beyond the house and 
continued to stare at the white apparition. That would 
do for the present, Lapin concluded, and returned to 
the bedroom, with a sense of relief at the removal of 
the black belt from the veranda and the potency of 
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Nordic prestige. Next, he determined to exercise his 


wits in making the sick woman more comfortable. He 


somehow made the negress understand that he wanted 
hot water and linen. 

Whimsically recalling Charlotte’s dislike of any in- 
timacy in little matters of daily living, he opened her 
bag and dressing case to find a nightdress and other 
necessary articles. He looked guiltily over his shoul- 
der to see if by any chance she were watching him 
while he rummaged about in her possessions, but her 
mind was wholly occupied with the race problems of 
the Antilles, and he found what he was looking for. 

The hot water arrived in a sooty pot and with the 
woman’s help Charlotte was bathed and the bed covered 
with. a single sheet, which was all that the house ap- 
parently contained. Then Lapin again attempted to 
drive back the rising tide of color from the veranda. 
This time the black woman gave such effective aid, 
vocally, that the African meeting outside the house dis- 
persed and withdrew from the vicinity. The negress 
with a final look at the sick woman, and an ominous 


shake of her turbaned head, left him in the dark and 
silent house. . . 


When would the doctor come! And what sort of 
doctor could be found in this far-away wilderness of 
coconuts? At the best some negro herb doctor, such 
as the natives patronized. Even that would be better 
than nothing! ... For the moment Charlotte was 
lying quietly on her back, her hands clasped over her 
breast, her gold hair spread out upon the pillow. In 
her white nightdress she was very like one of those 
high reliefs on a medieval tomb of some lady of dis- 
tinction in complete, gracious repose, with a serenity 
and softness to the sharply cut features that they did 
not often express in health. She seemed withdrawn 
and peaceful, her active brain at rest, no longer trou- 
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bled with the race problems of the Antilles, or any 
other abstract question. She looked white, slight, gen-. 
tle—and far away. The man watching, listening in 
the dim room for her every breath realized the curious 
strength of the tie that bound him, in such a short 
time, to “Ti Chatte,” that he felt would bind him even 
after she was well, had resumed her quaint ways, and 
was once more absorbed by “‘the mental life of the race”’ 
as she would call it. . . . All the odd, irritating habits, 
the obstinacies, the blind spots would come back as be- 
fore, no doubt, but to him the frail, lovely person lying 
white upon the white bed in the dark room could never 
be quite the same as before. . . . He gloated there in 
the silence and the dark, imagining all the menial, petty — 
services which it would be his to perform, now that she ~ 
could no longer protest! ... Suddenly Charlotte 
moved, and without opening her eyes took one of his 
hands as if she knew what he was thinking and with a 
lovely gesture pressed it to her bosom. He leaned over 
and touched the parched lips with his, very gently, and 
felt a tremulous response, caught a sigh. The small 
mouth half opened in a little smile, acknowledging sur- 
render to circumstance. They were very close. He 
held the hot little hand in his large cool grasp, thinking 
strange new thoughts about this wilderness of human 
souls, which is life, where men and women wander 
blindly seeking each other, finding and losing, above all — 
seeking themselves. | 

They were five days out from the quarantine sta- — 
tion of Rat Island, on an uncharted sea, bound whither? 
Thomas Lapin was strangely happy. 


II 


He must have fallen asleep in his chair beside the 
bed, the candle end burned out. He sat up with a be- 
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wildered stare when the negro appeared holding a 
-shadeless oil lamp. He was followed by a fat yellow 
man dressed in white. 

“T am the doctor—yes!” the latter announced, laugh- 
ing childishly over his English sentence. 

“Thank God you can speak something I under- 
stand!” Lapin remarked. “Tell me first where we are 
—and—” 

The little fat man looked so puzzled that Lapin 
realized that his one sentence had exhausted all the 
doctor’s English, and so he fell back on French, point- 
ing to Charlotte’s inert figure. 

“Malade, eh? . . . votre femme?” the little man in- 
quired as he looked down on the sick woman. 

This innocent inquiry precipitated a new crisis for 
Thomas Lapin. He knew well enough Charlotte’s deep 


| prejudices. about the “servile,” the “proprietary,” status 
_of marriage’ and her objection to having the relation- 


ship thus proclaimed, even if they had “been married, 
which they were not—yet. On the other hand it would 


_ be hard enough to explain their presence in this remote 
| corner of the earth, together—very much together !— 


on any other basis ‘than that of marriage. Anything 
_else would raise all sorts of difficulties with the negroes, 
the proprietor of the estate whose house they had i in- 


| vaded, the local authorities if there were any—it was 


\impossible not to accept the little doctor’s natural as- 
sumption. . . . But he hesitated, wondering how much 
_Chatte understood of what was going on about her, and 


| hoping that the doctor would forget his inquiry and set 


to work. But the latter looked up at Lapin and re- 


jpeated quite distinctly—“Votre femme, monsieur? 
|Your wife!’ And Lapin muttered hastily, “Si, si, 


imonsieur le médecin!’ He hoped that Charlotte was 
{too dead to the world to hear his reply, and he com- 
forted himself with the thought that the French term, 
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“your woman,” did more or less express the queer re- 
lationship that bound him and Chatte, and promised to 
involve them still more in a common fate. She was 
his femme practically, in the present emergency— 
to such sophistications had Charlotte’s scruples driven 
his honest mind! 

Meanwhile the doctor having satisfied himself on 
the point of relationship and responsibility was exam- 
ining the patient in a knowing manner: he asked a few 
questions, stuck a big thermometer under Chatte’s 
white shoulder, held her pulse and looked inscrutable, 
—all true to form, Lapin reflected, encouraged. After 
reading the temperature the doctor led Lapin to the 
veranda and remarked mysteriously,— 

“Your wife has a fever, you know?” 

“Yes—but what fever?” 

“Ah, there are so many,” the little colored man re 
plied evasively. “It might be the varet—” 

“The what?” 

“Varet, varet—the little smallpox” (this last in 
English). “It is to be seen what it is... . Where 
have you come from?” 

The smallpox! So MacPhail and his Mouse Trap 
had not been an idle trick, as Chatte thought! .. . 

“Where were you? In an infected district?” 

Lapin vehemently shook his head. He saw, quickly 
enough, he must admit nothing of their past history if 
he hoped to avoid complications with the authorities. 
Improvising as he went on he said slowly,— 

“We were yachting and a storm came up—by the 
way where are we, if you don’t mind telling me?” 

“This island? It is called Marie Galante!” 

“Well, we were wrecked just off Marie Galante,” 
Lapin added, thinking the name had some sort of ap- 
propriateness if he could only find it. 

“Ah, so?” the doctor remarked suspiciously. “I 
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haven’t heard of any vessel being wrecked. . . . Just 
where, monsieur ?” 

Lapin saw in a glance that he must extend the scope 
of his fiction, also document it, as the novelists say, if 
he expected to convince the doctor. So he constructed 
a shaky tale of an English milord (he despised the 
feebleness of his own invention,—it went back to the 
worst period of Brassey and the Duchess) who had 
been yachting with his bride of a few months in the 
Antilles. He and his wife had undertaken to go ashore 
in a small boat to explore a low island, and while they 
were thus engaged a fog had come up with rain, then 
a high wind, and when the storm had finished their 
yacht had vanished so that he and his wife had been 
forced to spend three days in a tropical jungle where 
they had nearly starved. ... Lapin was painfully 
aware of the flimsiness of his fiction and his efforts to 
make it circumstantial led him into further fantasies. 
At the conclusion he found himself Sir Thomas Lapin, 
and Ti Chatte the Lady Elaine! . The doctor’s face 
assumed a puzzled skepticism which was disconcert- 
ing, and his little black eyes took in the open bags, 
whose contents were scattered in disorder about the 
room. Did English milords and their three months’ 
brides carry all that paraphernalia with them when 
they went ashore for a swim in the afternoon? 

“Alors!” the doctor observed after this scrutiny of 
the luggage. “It will not be difficult to discover the 
whereabouts of a big yacht. It must be at St. Pierre 
ot Fort de France. I will ask the authorities to find 
out and direct it here. For Madame is likely to be ill 
for some weeks, oh, maybe nothing serious. The varet 
does not affect white people dangerously. . . . But she 
is apparently much reduced by her experiences, and 
her strength is low.” 

He then gave some simple, sensible directions, re- 
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peating them to the negro woman in patois, and after 
measuring out medicines he prepared to leave, saying 
that he would acquaint the authorities in the nearest 
town—St. Louis, he called it,—where the agent of the 
estate lived, its owner being temporarily in France. 

He must not do all that! Lapin thought in a panic, 
as he followed the doctor outside. 

“Monsieur,” he said boldly, “it is necessary for Ma- 
dame to rest quietly, not to be disturbed in her mind, 
is it not so? She-is very nervous—in a delicate condi- 
tion, you understand?” he plunged on desperately. 
“Any removal, which the authorities or the agent might 
order, would greatly upset her, prolong the attack. 
Therefore it would be best, would it not, for her—in 
the present circumstances—not to—er, not to—” 

He was fumbling in his pocket book for an impres- 
sive bill, and slipped a thousand franc note into the 
doctor’s fat hand. (‘When you bribe, make it talk,” 
Lapin said to himself, recalling a recent Washington 
scandal where a promoter had made a high government 
official ridiculous by the smallness of his purchase 
price. ) 

“TI can—er, depend on your discretion—to keep 
Madame tranquille, trés tranquille, and all that?” 

The colored doctor glanced casually at the thousand 
franc note and slipped it negligently into his pocket. 
He remarked in the same even tone,— 

“Naturellement, it will be necessary to keep Madame 
perfectly quiet, undisturbed, to secure a rapid recov- 
ery... . I will take it upon myself to procure you 
whatever may be necessary. . . . You can depend upon 
the good will of these people, ignorant as they are. . . . 
But who will nurse Madame? The disease is conta- 
gious.” 

“T shall nurse her, of course—nobody else!’ Lapin 
promptly and cheerfully replied. 


~ 
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“Eh, bien! Au revoir, milord,” the little doctor said 
with a sort of fat chuckle. ‘You will see me again on 
the morrow.” 

It would be an expensive illness, Thomas Lapin re- 
flected, examining the contents of his pocketbook. But 
it was worth it! . . . The smallpox! Chatte and the 
varet! Well, well, what next? 


III 


By this time it was full daylight, and after putting 
the room somewhat to rights Lapin set forth in search 
of helpers. The blacks had utterly disappeared. There 
were thirty or more of them hanging about the eve- 
ning before, but now not a sign of one to be seen from 
the veranda. ‘“‘Africa seems to have withdrawn,” 
Lapin mused, as he strolled across the hill in the direc- 
tion of the thatched cottages behind the house. . 
The scene from the hilltop that was now revealed to 
him forthe first time was superb. The sun was glow- 
ing red over a calm sea that lazily lapped at a long 
beach a mile and more below the house. All around 
the hilltop were other hilltops covered to their summits 
with tall coconut palms, and among their waving 
fronds were sheltered here and there the straw colored 
ajoupas of the native laborers, little footpaths running 
from one to another. In the far distance south was 
the big purple head of the volcano of Pelée awesomely 
clothed in cloud and behind its huge bulk other sharp 
purple mountains of Martinique. And all along the 
shore, above the gleaming sand a thick mass of green 
forest, tropical forest, curving for miles into the dis- 
tance. The town the doctor mentioned, St. Louis, must 
be hidden away somewhere in that vivid green. Marie 
Galante. What a charming name! It was only a few 
miles from Guadeloupe and a few more miles from 
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Dominica and Martinique where there were ports, 
towns, ships coming and going, tourists. But here 
on this hilltop among the coconut trees they might 
as well be in the densest recesses of the Amazonian 
forest so far as any immediate contacts went. There 
was something exhilarating in the thought—if one 
could only get suitable food and the necessities for an 
invalid. ... 

He sauntered into the group of huts where the plan- 
tation laborers lived and knocked at the largest one. 
He had the peculiar sensation of being spied on from 
behind shuttered windows and closed doors. Not a 
face was to be seen in the entire village! The men 
might be off in the groves about their work, but the 
women and children? ... At last after repeated 
knocking and rattling of the doorknob the black woman 
who had helped him the night before opened the door 
a crack and addressed him in voluble patois, from 
which he inferred that the two white people were con- 
sidered highly undesirable citizens and would be 

reated with a rigid isolation. It was difficult to reason 
with a woman whose language one did not understand. 
Nevertheless, with a growing sense of the awkwardness 
of isolation at the present time, he made the effort. 
The woman, he gathered, was not wholly unwilling to 
help him, but she was prevented by her husband’s fear. 
' Lapin described pantomimically what he wanted—if 
she could be got as far as the rear quarters of the plan- 
tation house, he would do the rest! She would consult 
her husband, and presently she set forth with a shawl 
over her head down the road... . 

Lapin strolled on through the village, looking at the 
tightly closed houses, feeling the faces behind the lattice 
work, around the corners. There must be something 
more than the fear of disease which made them so un- 
popular, for many of the natives must have had the 
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smallpox already. It was queer, uncanny. A new 
experience in Thomas Lapin’s life, to be thus ostra- 
cized socially. . 

Bee At the end ‘of the village, where the land dipped 

abruptly into a ravine, stood a neat little house with a 
tidy garden in which an old, bent colored woman was 
working. She nodded to the white man, saying,— 

“Bon jou, messie!’’ in intelligible patois. ‘Come in, 
come in, sir!’ and she hospitably led him into her 
cabin. She offered him a cup of coffee, some manioc 
bread, a ripe banana,—all she had,—and she talked 
briskly meanwhile. 

“These mnégres,’ she explained contemptuously, 
“are only ignorant beasts, straight from Afrique— 
the new master had got them from a shipload of blacks 
smuggled into the islands some years ago.” 

(Lapin had heard this rumor of present day slave 
trade, but had not believed it true. So this was in fact 
darkest Africa! Which explained the difficulty he had 
had with the dialect, also the superstitious fears that 
caused the blacks now to keep out of his sight. No 
doubt they regarded Chatte and himself as peculiarly 
bad devils, who had dropped inexplicably into their 
world. ) 

The old woman explained proudly that she was true 
creole, by which she meant that she had had a French 
grandfather, and her former master had taken her as 
far as St. Pierre, “before the disaster, ah, quelle belle 
wile!’ In short Célestine was cosmopolite and intelli- 
gent: his problem was solved. “TI will look after you 
and your lady,” she agreed. “I am not afraid—my 
poor old body will not take any disease but death!” 

Lapin, thus relieved from his anxiety, retraced his 
path through the settlement, conscious that his meeting 
with Célestine had been closely observed, wondering 
casually what other manifestations he might expect 
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from “darkest Africa.” ...He found Charlotte — 
awake, placidly staring at the landscape through the 
shutters. 

“Please open the door so that I can see something,” 
she said in her old manner. “Where are we?” .. 
The fever had left her for the moment. Thomas Lapin 
-wiped the perspiration from her forehead telling her 
chattily of the doctor. “He says you’ve got a digestive 
fever, nothing much,” he lied glibly, and enlarged upon 
the charm and efficiency of the old quadroon he had 
found in the settlement. Charlotte listened attentively, 
like a good child. When he had finished wiping her 
face and brought her some fresh water to dip her hands 
in (how small they were and white!), she whispered — 
solemnly,— 

“But you shouldn’t have told him that, Lapi!’’ 

“What?” Thomas asked guiltily. 

“Votre femme, your wife!” 

“Oh, that’s nothing,” he exclaimed jauntily. “Thet’s 
only a French expression—it doesn’t mean anything!” 
and as her eyes still looked at him accusingly,—‘“For 
the present you'll have to take it so .. . later, when 
you are well, we'll see. . . . I'll propose in due form 
and all that!’ . 

Her chattish eyes, as he called them, expressed wil- 
_ fulness, malice, obstinacy. Then her lips relaxed into 

a faint smile, as if she conceded that he had her tem- 
porarily ata disadvantage where all the refinements of 
her pet theories could not help her. But it was only 
what is called a strategic retreat: she had no intention 
of surrendering! ‘Not in the least. 

“And I mean, Chatte, to make the most of the situa- 
tion, as votre homme, and bully you dreadfully while I 
can,’ ’ he said boldly, kissing her brow. Murmuring, 

pies femme,—indeed!* Charlotte faded again irito 
a doze. 
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Iv 


There followed three of the most singular weeks of : 
Thomas Lapin’s varied life. Singular because of the 
complete isolation in which he lived with the sick 
woman ; because of times of great anxiety mingled with 
moments of peculiar happiness. Charlotte Day was 
very sick. Even the colored doctor who had dealt with 
varet and alastrim all his life was disturbed by her 
high temperatures and sinking periods and talked of 
summoning a doctor from the hospital in Martinique, 
which Lapin dreaded both for its publicity and its ef- 
fect upon the patient... . 

These bad days old Célestine was the comfort and 
the support of the household. She maintained that 
“for Europeans” the disease was a trifling affair, save 
that Madame seemed unduly exhausted from exposure. 
She was a good nurse, and she brought their food, 
cooked and washed and cleaned indefatigably. Thanks 
to her example other women in the black settlement re- 
covered from their dread of the strangers and helped 
where needed. . . . In the course of time the bou- 
tons appeared: the invalid’s delicate white skin was 
covered with the eruption. Chatte was a sight! brick 
red and covered thickly on head and feet with yel- 
low blotches. Lapin secreted the hand mirror he had 
found in Charlotte’s dressing bag, knowing that as 
soon as she perceived the eruption she would doubt- 
less banish him from her presence. He warned Céles- 
tine to keep the room dark and never let Madame look 
at herself. When Charlotte once asked him where her 
mirror had gone, he lied promptly, saying that he had 
broken it carelessly the first night. “Bring me your 
shaving glass, then,” she said coolly. “You don’t think 
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I am the silly sort who can’t stand seeing how I look, 
do you?” 

“T lost my shaving glass,’ Lapin replied smoothly. 

Charlotte gave him a wicked little look, as if she 
were adding a point to a score that some day must be 
Settled.o0).%, 

One day he felt he could make an expedition he had 
long planned to recover the rest of their luggage left 
on the beach where they had been landed. A sudden 
deluge having overtaken him and the negro boy he 
had induced to accompany him, they were forced to 
take refuge in the ajoupa of mingled memories, and it 
was almost dark when the two staggered up the hill 
among the coco-palms to the lighted house, which al- 
ready seemed like home. As he neared the top of the 
hill he noticed that something was happening about the 
house. The negroes from the settlement were running 
to and fro, talking and laughing excitedly. When he 
had mounted the last curve of the path he saw a large 
touring car standing before the steps, and two men, one 
young and smartly dressed in European clothes, the 
other older and darker, standing on the steps in con- 
ference. They stopped their animated conversation 
at his approach to stare at him, and did not let him 
pass to the veranda. The older man, who seemed to 
_ be the more agitated, opened fire first, in poor French. 
It was such poor French and it came in such vehement 
floods like a tropical cloudburst, that Lapin stood gap- 
ing, at a loss for a word in self- defense. From a plenti- 
ful sprinkling of the words bandit, voleur and the 
like, he gathered that his appropriation of the empty 
house was the trouble. With the elegant young man 
eyeing him superciliously through a single glass, and 
the smart looking car, he did not need the opprobrious 
epithets to make him feel'the enormity of his offense. 

“But, my dear sir,” he tried once or twice to inject 
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feebly into the wordy storm, “we were shipwrecked 
and the lady is seriously ill and—and if you will only 
stop a moment!” 

_ “Well?” the younger man at last interposed, a little 
smile on his mustached lip. “Monsieur must admit that 
it is awkward to arrive from Paris one day, expecting 
to occupy his own country house, and discover that it 
has been possessed by strangers in his absence, and that 
a woman is lying sick from contagious disease in his 
bedroom? Is it not so?” 

The reasonable, even courteous, tone of the young 
Frenchman gave Lapin his first hope. 

“Certainly, monsieur! Quite right! But I can ex- 
plain things, if you will shut off that cursing from 
your companion. . . . It was like this. There was no 
other place to go, and Madame was ill. . . . What 
would you do if your wife, votre femme,” he repeated, 
stammering over the word, and trying all the time to 
draw the Frenchman off the steps out of Charlotte’s 
hearing.- And while he was stupidly repeating the fatal 
phrase as if he liked the sound of the words, there 
came in clear, cool tones from within the closed jalous- 
ies of the sick room, in Charlotte’s excellent French,— 

“Mais, messieurs, je ne sus pas la femme de ce 

monsieur-la!”’ 
That was all, but it was enough,—“T am not that 
man’s wife!” 

The older man looked mystified, but the young 
Frenchman, observing the disconcerted droop of La- 
pin’s jaw, broke frankly, simply into laughter. 

“Une aventure, alors—an intrigue!’ he gurgled 
pleasantly. 

Lapin had the wit to perceive the implication and 
to avail himself of the unexpected turn Charlotte’s in- 
tervention had given the affair. He realized swiftly 
that the Frenchman instead of being merely bored at 
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the invasion of his property by a respectable Ameri- 
can couple would become agreeably amused by the in- 
jection of a possible intrigue into the situation. His 
curiosity and Gallic gallantry would be stimulated by — 
the idea of a petite dame, lying ill within his home. 
. . . So Lapin assumed the appropriate smirk and male 
strut of the sad dog which the Frenchman’s interpreta- 
tion of the situation demanded, and signified his desire 
for a private explanation. The young man, now smil- 
ing broadly, descended the steps, and Lapin strolled 
with him out of range of Charlotte’s ears, talking rap- 
idly, improvising loosely along the new lines suggested 
by the Frenchman’s smile. It was true that madame 
was not his wife, though he implied strongly she ought 
to be, and might in due season become so. (How 
Chatte would hate that assumption!) ... They had 
sailed away together from harsh America a few weeks 
before in search of a softer climate in which to indulge 
their amour. (He repeated “amour” all he could, 
with a vicious delight in the sense of outrage Chatte 
would feel if she heard it!) By a series of sad events 
too complicated to repeat they had been cast ashore on 
this lonely coast among a barbarous people that could 
neither speak nor understand the beautiful language of 
France. They had not even known the name of this 
lovely island. Marie Galante! What a happy name. 
. . . He then described movingly their watery refuge 
in the ajoupa in the midst of the jungle and Charlotte’s 
gradual weakening from lack of nourishment, his 
happy discovery of the black fisherman, and to make the 
climax,—the smallpox from which Madame was now 
recovering. At present, naturally, she was not exactly 
presentable. But in another week or ten days she would 
doubtless be able to account to Monsieur for all the 
follies of their little adventure, and misadventure. 
Meantime it was obviously impossible for her to be re- 
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moved. He would, of course, have the house com- 
pletely disinfected and refurnished, etc., etc. 

The young plantation owner, who was quickly molli- 
fied, assured Lapin that the house was his and all within 
it, until Madame had fully recovered her health, that 
he would give himself the pleasure of calling on 
Madame as soon as she was ready to receive him. 
After exchanging further politenesses and reminis- 
cences of the Beaux Arts, the Quartier, Lapérouse, the 
World War, etc., they parted as old acquaintances from 
the same world. The young Frenchman hopped into 
his car, interrupting his agent in the midst of the sharp 
tongue-lashing the latter was giving the frightened 
negro foreman with a peremptory, “Alors!” 

The big touring car roared and rumbled down the 
steep grade on its way back to the town, where the 
Frenchman said he had friends who could easily put 
him up for the present. After the unfamiliar noise of 
the motor car had died out in the deep forest, Lapin 
turned witk a dubious mind to the house, muttering the 
Frenchman’s word,—‘“‘Alors!”’ 


Vv 
EXPLANATIONS 
uk 


aA) BEN Lapin knocked gently on the shuttered door 
that opened from the veranda to the only bed- 
room, there was no response. When he gently tried 
the handle, he found the door bolted. . . . “Chatte!’’ 
he called timidly at first, then more irritably, “Char- 
lotte, what’s the matter?” 

Presently the old quadroon came to the lattice and 
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mumbled something about Madame’s feeling indis- _ 
posed, and indicated that his belongings had been put 
on the further side of the veranda. Charlotte had taken 
this summary fashion followed by married women in 
certain Indian tribes, as she had once related to 
Thomas, of terminating their union. Thus she rebuked 
him for that unfortunate, “Votre femme—your 
wife!” and drastically, symbolically punctured his 
idyll, as she had given notice in her dry statement to 
the two strangers. . . . At any rate it was a sign that 
Dr. Day was recovering rapidly her strength, and also 
her own peculiar notions about life and love. 

Lapin was not allowed within the sick room that 
night, nor the next morning. After Célestine had given 
the invalid her bath and she had had a cup of choco- 
late, he was granted an interview through the lowered 
jalousie, All he could see in the dim room was a little 
figure propped on pillows in the middle of the immense 
bed, her head covered in the folds of a filmy veil. One 
hand played with a large gilt mirror, and thus she let 
him know that his error in trying to keep her ignorant 
of the condition of her complexion counted as much 
against him as his assumption of matrimony. He was 
not to be admitted to any nearer view until all the bou- 
tons had disappeared. . As for the pr oprietor’s 
visit she seemed to think the young Frenchman’s amia- 
bility not at all remarkable, and even expressed a lively 
interest in meeting him the next time he showed up on 
his estate, provided she was no longer “looking like a 
fright.” And she added wistfully, “It’s so long since 
I’ve seen anybody but you, Lapi!’ She terminated the ~ 
interview by telling Célestine to put the gray kitten on 
the veranda,—“to ‘console you.” 

For a week there was each day a little conversation 
through the shuttered window like this, with the 
swathed figure propped on the big bed, and during the 
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remainder of the twenty-four hours Lapin occupied 
himself the best he could. The negro settlement was 
more friendly than hitherto, no doubt because of orders 
from the proprietor. The latter sent out from town a 
case of wine,—white and red, and a half dozen bottles 
of champagne, for the Americans. The wine cheered 
Thomas Lapin considerably. On the whole he spent 
the days of his banishment from Ti Chatte agreeably 
enough, taking lessons in patois from the numerous 
young of both sexes, exploring the estate, and learning 
many things about coconuts, cocoa, limes, nutmegs, 
and negroes—all of which he imparted faithfully to 
Charlotte in his evening interview through the shut- 
tered window. Then there was the daily bath at the 
mouth of a little creek or in the surf along the white 
beach. The idle suavity and indolence of tropical life 
and the childlike naturalness of the negro world 
charmed the artist in Lapin: he got out his professional 
tools and began to sketch the different types of colored 
beauty he found in the settlement. Nor did he hesi- 
tate to let Charlotte perceive how the varied blends of 
black, yellow, brown, and red appealed to him. His 
volatile fancy outlined a possible, even seductive, life 
as planter and painter in this strange corner of the 


world. Charlotte commented flatly,— 


“No doubt you could collect quite a harem from 
among the dark beauties you have been describing. 
That is the way race mixtures begin, probably, through 
the esthetic sense?’ (This was the nearest attempt at 


_ irony which Chatte had yet tried, and Thomas wel- 


| comed it because it contained a germ of human jeal- 


ousy. ) 

“Yes, I suppose one might have what you call 
a harem, living here,” he remarked as indifferently as 
possible. “It would be such a waste to restrict oneself 
to one type. There is the pure black, with heavy, regu- 
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lar features—Egyptian fashion, like a caryatid in 


basalt—the capresse, with red Carib-Indian blood, that. 


is like a damask rose, red underneath black, the light 
banana color, languishing and long haired, with a subtle 
suggestion of European ancestry crossed ‘by African 
mystery, and—” 

“That’s enough for one night,” Chatte yawned. “T 
am ready to go to sleep.” 

Thomas Lapin, looking into the dark night through 
which floated innumerable fireflies like candle flames, 
smiled softly to himself. . . . If there was a vulnera- 
ble spot in Chatte’s shining armor, had he found it? 
. . . He gathered the kitten into a soft smail ball and 
put her to bed in his upturned pith helmet. 


II 


The next afternoon he was admitted to the presence. 
Charlotte was propped on some coconut fiber pillows 
Célestine had made. She had on a very pretty orange 
colored dressing gown with a yellow madras bound 
around her head. 

“Flow pretty you look, Chatte!” Thomas exclaimed, 
approaching the bed to embrace her. Charlotte smiled 
at the compliment, but waved aside the embrace and 
pointed to a chair placed at a sufficient distance from 
the bed. She had become thin and pale, which accentu- 


ated the fine lines of her delicate features. The skin ~ 


was still red and her feet were elaborately bandaged. 
But it was true that she had never looked prettier in her 


own quaint way, nor more appealing. Realizing it, she 


was inclined to be gracious, not referring directly to 
either of his two great indiscretions. 

“Yes,” she remarked indifferently, “I think I am 
looking pretty well.’ She ostentatiously raised the lit- 
tle gilt hand mirror, the one that Lapin swore had been 


“oo 
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broken, and looked herself over critically. “I’m ready 
to see that young Frenchman whenever he calls.” 

“Oh,” Lapin observed, “he may not come again— 
until we notify him we are ready to decamp.” 

Charlotte smiled. 

“T think he’ll come before that.” 

(In fact she had already instructed Célestine to in- 
form the black foreman that she was able to receive 
visitors. ) 

“We needn’t be in any hurry about going,” Lapin 
suggested insinuatingly. “There are so many lovely 
things I want to show you as soon as you are strong 
enough,—such beaches, the sort you like, and the best 
surf bathing I ever had!” 

“And all the colored ladies,’ Chatte inserted. 

“Tt is a wonderfully picturesque place, with these 
miles of palms, and so remote—you must try the 
veranda one of these tropical nights, with the fireflies 
and the countless stars and the faintly booming sea. 
.. . Oh, it’s unique!” 

Lapin. glowed with the imaginations of indefinite 
days and nights of love making in their remote, tropical 
refuge. 

“Do you think of spending the summer here?” 
Chatte inquired. 

“Tt would be wonderful—here on this hilltop, with 
the ocean below!” ; 

“And the pure black Egyptian type, the capresse with 
the red beneath the black like a damask rose—and all 
the rest. I think it might be! ... But my report to 
the Foundation?” 

“This is a unique place for that—one of the few 
plantations where the blacks are fresh from Africa,” 
and Lapin enlarged on what he had heard of the re- 
cent importation of slaves. Charlotte listened gravely, 
and they left it at that for the present. . 
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The next afternoon when Lapin returned from his 
sea bath he saw the big touring car standing before the 
steps, and heard lively tones from within. Charlotte 
was talking her pure, precise French, explaining to the 
mystified Frenchman the nature of her mission to the 
tropics, the report that she was preparing for the Race 
Conciliation Foundation on the social conditions in the 
Antilles among the negroes, and especially the race 
problem. The face of the young planter was a study in 
bewilderment ; his effort to comprehend the “mission” 
of the charming American woman was almost painful. 
“Alors,” he exclaimed, as Charlotte Day concluded by 
reading him a passage on “peonage’’ from her note- 
book, “you wish to make mes négres, my blacks, more 
discontented and lazy than they already are! Ma fot, 
that would be a nice return for my hospitality.” 

Charlotte hastened to explain even more elaborately 
the purely scientific nature of her researches, and their 
objective character. 

“On the contrary, monsieur, I intend before I leave 
to make a film of the social situation on your estate, 
which Monsieur Lapin informs me is so interesting 
and—pleasing.”’ 

The suggestion of a moving picture set the French- 
man off on a new tack. He could understand the moy- 
ing picture much better than the Foundation for Race 
Conciliation, and his pride as a colonial proprietor was 
stirred by the possibility of having his estate thus ad- 
vertised before American millions. It might even find 
a purchaser for the property, which was his real obj ject 
in returning to Marie Galante from the lures of Paris. 
Some American millionaire, or a syndicate—that would 
be quite his affair. So he became enthusiastic over 
Charlotte’s idea of filming the black laborers, their 
ajoupas, the settlement with all the women in pictur- 
esque costumes, and especially his miles and miles of 
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coconut palms, and the hands at work in the swamps 
with their big cutlasses. Charlotte found it difficult to 
make him understand that the Foundation was not in- 
terested in industrial or economic matters, but solely 
in the kind of life the negroes lived on such a planta- 
tion. 

The young Frenchman left, promising to return in a 
few days for the “cinema” (in which, it was apparent, 
he expected to figure prominently himself, with /a- 
belle Americaine!). He shook Lapin’s hands _inti- 
mately as he descended the steps, saying much about 
“the extraordinary American woman—what will she 
not undertake next? Such learning, such bizarre con- 
ceptions of race and color, but such charm!” ... It 
was quite evident that Chatte had made a most agree- 
able impression personally upon the proprietor, and 
that he did not mean to put off his next visit for 
ae... 

In fact, on one excuse or another, the Renault roared 
and puffed up the steep hill to the planter’s house every 
day, its owner exclaiming always on the wretchedness 
of the twenty miles of road that separated the planta- 
tion from St. Louis, the chief town of Marie Galante. 
Lapin soon wished that the road had been ten times 
ionger and harder, for the Frenchman ignored his ex- 
istence, having forgotten apparently all those points of 
contact they had made at the first encounter, reaching 
from Lapérouse to Verdun. He was wholly absorbed 
in Charlotte, whom he found,—“E-rtraordinaire! Une 
vrai type Americaine,—belle femme et savante,” etc., 
etc. (All of which and much more Charlotte minutely 
related to Thomas evenings after supper while he 
smoked and petted the gray kitten, who, although she 
was rapidly growing to a sleek and mature cathood, 
still liked to be stroked by Lapin.) And Charlotte dis- 
covered fresh costumes in her bags that Thomas Lapin 
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had never seen on Rat Island or in the ajoupa. . . . 

At last the day for making the film came. It was 
Lapin who unpacked the square boxes that contained 
the film machine, set up the camera, and tested it. Las- 
teyrie arrived early, bringing with him more cham- 
pagne, and they had luncheon on the shady side of the 
veranda. The afternoon was spent in taking pictures, 
first of the house (with the proprietor on the steps be- 
side his Renault), then in the ajoupas of the village. It 
became evident at once that the Frenchman and Char- 
lotte had diametrically opposed views as to what the 
pictures should represent, and to Lapin feil the un- 
comfortable rdle of mediating and harmonizing their 
differences, of combining Lasteyrie (who had donned | 
for the occasion a most ridiculous “sport” costume 
quite unsuitable for his role as planter), his shiny new 
car, the native village, coconut palms, negroes, ne- 
gresses, cutlasses, etc., etc. At the end of the day there 
were three exhausted and irritated people, and very lit- 
tle film. So it was decided that it would be better to 
leave the Frenchman to Charlotte’s ‘‘management”’ alto- 
gether: she was confident that she could think up a 
“method” suited for this simple male. So the next 
afternoon Lapin put some bread in his pocket and sur- — 
rounded by his “little band” of dark boys and girls went 
off to the creek for some fishing and a bath. He de- 
layed his return until after nightfall so as to escape the — 
Frenchman, and when he climbed the hill he was grati- 
fied at not seeing the motor car before the steps. . . . 

“Chatte! Chatte!’ he called anticipatorily, running — 
up the steps. He had been thinking that this was the — 
night for that promised look at the fireflies and tropical 
heavens. . . . “Chatte, Chatte, where are you?” 

There was no answer. The gray kitten came to the 
top of the steps and mewed. 
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Presently Célestine appeared with a flood of dis- 
ordered explanation, from which Lapin gathered that 
Charlotte had suddenly left in the car with Lasteyrie. 
Stunned, thinking that the colored woman had mis- 
understood, that they had merely gone for a ride in the 
Renault—but where?—and would return for dinner, 
he went to his bed-dressing room in the corner of the 
veranda to dress. On the couch he saw a note in- 
scribed in Dr. Day’s small, precise hand. ‘Dear Lapi,” 
it ran, “Lasteyrie is so urgent that I should go back 
with him to St. Louis and spend the night with his 
friends that I have decided to do so. It is the simplest 
way of getting rid of him, and really the most sensible 
way of moving out, of reappearing in the world, and 
all that. L. says the superintendent will come out to- 
morrow with a cart or something to take you and the 
bags to St. Louis. . . . Dll find you at the hotel there. 
C. ...P.S. Do feed the cat—she seems demented!” 

Thomas Lapin read clear through to the demented 
cat twice, with a rising sense of grievance. It would 
serve Dr. Charlotte Day right if he were to leave her 
film apparatus and the rest of her luggage where it was 
and betake himself with the demented cat to the nearest 
port where he could find passage for New York—and 
forget Ti Chatte forever. His reason told him that this 
was the wise, the proper thing to do under the circum- 
stances, told him so over and over all through a hot, 
sleepless night, and he rose in the morning—when 
Célestine brought his early cup of coffee, thinking that 
he had firmly resolved on this line of action. He 
packed his own bags, while the cat licked up :the re- 
mains of his milk. Happening to go into the bedroom 
on some errand he saw Chatte’s yellow madras lying 
on the floor, and reaching for it, uncovered the little 
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green sandals he had walked three miles to get for her 


from a native store. He sat on the edge of the big 


bed, looking aimlessly at the yellow madras and the 
sandals, when the superintendent stamped onto the ~ 
veranda outside. He had started before dawn from 
St. Louis with two mules and a wagon—and was in 
no hurry to return. ... 

Still resolved, as he thought, on his main course of 
action, Lapin relented sufficiently towards Charlotte to 
pack up the photographic apparatus and direct the 
negroes to put it with the rest of the luggage into the 
wagon. “It is not necessary for me to be ill-mannered, 
even if she is—inconsiderate,” he rationalized his re- 
lenting. ‘‘She will need her things!” . ... In packing 
up the notebooks he observed that some small boring 
animal had been eating its way through their thick — 
pages, leaving a lot of dust in its wake. The voracious ~ 
creature had almost obliterated the thick volume 
labeled “Sex Relations.’”’ Lapin put that volume con- 
spicuously on top of the bag. 

They did not leave the plantation until three o’clock, 
and the mules could not travel fast in the heat which, 
as soon as they were off the hill, became oppressive. 
The road was so rough through the dense forest that it 
gave Lapin some idea of Lasteyrie’s interest in “the ex- 
traordinary American woman” that he should put his 
new Renault over such a quagmire twice a day. This 
perception added to the uneasiness that disturbed his 
mind, now that his first resentment and mortification 
had cooled somewhat and he could take a less personal 
view of the occurrence. 

“Chatie, for all her pretended sophistication, is really 
so simple,” he mused in male fatuity, “so cloistered 
and childlike that she doesn’t understand that French- 
man in the least... . I could size him up at once. 
. . . He’s after one thing, like every other Frenchman 
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of his kind I ever met—what he calls ‘une aventure.’ 
As soon as Chatte informed him, that night, she wasn’t 
married to me his mind was set on an adventure, damn 
him! But Chatte ought to know better than to give 
him such a chance.” It was, however, precisely Char- 
lotte Day’s readiness to get into this sort of mess that 
had first brought them together, as he was forced to 
recognize. ... As there was no use in trying to 
hurry the superintendent or the mules Lapin resigned 
himself to a somnolent progress, trying to interest him- 
self in the mysterious depths of the tropical forest. As 
they neared the town the driver indicated a fork in the 
road, and pointing to a distant green mound which he 
called a morne said that was where M. Lasteyrie was 
staying and asked if the American gentleman wished 
to be taken there. Lapin said he preferred to be left 
at the hotel in St. Louis with his bags. Afterwards 
the superintendent might take the lady’s things wher- 
ever he pleased. 

At the word “hotel” a strange look came over the 
-creole’s face. Did the American gentleman realize the 
sort of place St. Louis was? Oh, a very small little 
town, a hamlet in fact. There were no hotels. A rela- 
tion of his might have a spare room, and food of a sort 
could be had at a shop in the square. That was the 
best in the chief town of Marie Galante! _He who 
had once traveled as far as Fort de France in Mar- 
tinique realized how backward the island was. But 
what could be expected if the planters refused to 
live on their estates and took all their money to 
Paris? 

“Just like Charlotte,’ Lapin thought, “to speak of 
looking me up at the hotel as if it were Palm Beach 
or Nassau!” 

At last they rumbled into St. Louis. The colored 
man had not maligned the capital city of Marie Ga- 
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lante. It was the most attenuated town Lapin had ever 


seen. There was nobody on the street, and it was not 
until the wagon entered the tiny square adorned with 
the inevitable statue of Gambetta and two wooden 
benches that anything like animation was to be seen. 
There, around one of the dilapidated wooden benches, 
half the population of the island were massed in a 
dense circle. The center of this circle, as Lapin could 
see from the elevation of the wagon seat, was the slight 
figure of Dr. Charlotte Day, her head bent over a note- 
book in which she was writing down rapidly the re- 
plies to the questions she threw out, at large, to her 
audience. They were what Charlotte called her “in- 
formants,” the source of her social data. She was 
probably asking them whether they were married, how 
often they were paid, etc. When the wagon halted be- _ 
hind the group Charlotte looked up through her spec- 
tacles, smiled and waved a hand at Thomas Lapin, 
then bent to her writing until she had finished with her 
question, carefully closed her notebook, returned the 
pen to its appropriate bag, and sought an exit from the 
serried circle of her “informants.” This was facili- 
tated by a few well aimed flourishes of the superin- 
tendent’s whip lash. 

Lapin jumped off the high seat, the gray kitten in 
his arms, and trying to assume an indifferent air said, 
“Here are your things, Charlotte, all of them, in- 
cluding the various toilette articles you left in your 
hasty departure. . The man will take them wherever 
you say. ... May I suggest that the next time you 
leave a ‘pay-pack-and-follow’ letter like that you might 
not have the same luck?” 

Charlotte just smiled,and said to the driver, “Take 
all the luggage to Madame Coulevre’s—across the 
square, please,’ and then, turning to Lapin, she re- 
marked, “That’s where I stayed last night. It’s the 
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only clean place I could find in town. And there are 
plenty of windows. . . . Come and see!” 

This was the moment, the second opportunity, as 
Lapin was well aware, for him to display dignity, pur- 
pose,—to make good once and forever his escape from 
the perplexities of spirit and the uncertainties of fact 
involved in any connection with Dr. Day. But he also 
knew that he should not avail himself of this last op- 
portunity, and he did not. Walking meekly beside 
Charlotte he accompanied the wagon around the 
square, followed by the troop of “informants,” who 
doubtless had seen nothing happen so interesting in 
Marie Galante, since an American warship was 
stranded in the harbor during naval manceuvers. 


IV 


The room was large, cool, clean. As soon as the 
thirteen pieces of luggage had been reassembled in fra- 
ternal juxtaposition and the various colored helpers 
had been pacified, the two turned and faced each other. 
Charlotte laughed with a bit of her old malice. 

“Scold in words, Lapi,” she advised. “You'll get it 
over quicker—and can listen to what I have to say.” 

“T never scold,” Thomas remarked priggishly, un- 
appeased. “If relations between mature people reach 
such a point,—if one can call you quite mature, Chat— 
Charlotte” (Dr. Day positively grinned at this, but said 
nothing), “if either feels there is cause for ‘scolding,’ 
they had better separate at once.” 

“All the same, Lapi dear,’ Charlotte murmured, 
“you do scold in your own sweet way, quite effectively, 
too.” 

“Consider yourself scolded then,’ Lapin laughed, 
“and proceed with your tale where you broke off— 
yesterday afternoon!” 
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It seemed that this adventure had been quite com- 
monplace in its way. As soon as the motor car had en- 
tered the thick forest, Lasteyrie had begun to make 
violent love to “his” American, telling her that she was 
“une femme adorable, incomparable, séduisante, gen- 
tille,;’ and, as Charlotte put it, “all the old clichés,— 
you know!” Presently, from words he had proceeded © 
to demonstration until the situation had required all 
Charlotte’s vaunted “technique” to induce him to defer 
the prosecution of his “amour” until the circumstances 
should be more favorable. Once having got him to 
start the motor, she manceuvered him somehow into 
town on a pretext, and scuttled with her dressing case 
to the protection of the building labeled “Gendarmerie,” 
where she had been directed to these lodgings, as 
“comme il faut pour une dame seule.” 

“And you were such a long time coming, Lapi,’’ she 
concluded in a tone between reproach and confidence 
that he found touching. “I put in my morning profit- 
ably in clearing up some obscure points by personal 
investigation,’—(what Dr. Day described magnilo- 
quently as “field-work”),—‘“notably about peonage on 
the big plantations. It is true that they brought over 
some slaves from Africa quite recently—the landlady 
here says so. I’d like to give M. Lasteyrie a little of 
the publicity he craves, on that point!’ Charlotte 
gloatingly ran the red tip of her tongue over her lips 
while she considered how this might most effectively 
be accomplished. | 

“Under the circumstances, all the circumstances, I 
shouldn’t bother trying to pay him back,” Lapin coun- 
seled. 

“He ought to be shown up!” 

“T hope your experiénce with him has proved one 
thing, Chatte?” 

“What’s that 2” 
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“Flow necessary marriage is, for practical purposes 
—if for no other reason.’ 

“T knew you were going to say that!’ Charlotte ex- 
claimed triumphantly. “It doesn’t prove it the least 
bit. . . . If I’d been married to you that Frenchman 
would have been much more troublesome than he was. 
They always are with married women. The prohibi-. 
tion makes them more covetous of the woman who 
‘belongs’ as it is called to another man than of any 
single woman. . . . You'll have to find another argu- 
ment, Lapi.”’ 

“Well, the marriage status, as you call it, saves a 
lot of complication, especially in travel. For instance, 
where am I going to spend to-night, since you have 
taken the only habitable room in the town? At Las- 
teyrie’s, or the gendarmerie, or on a bench in the Place 
fighting mosquitoes ?” 

His tone strengthened with his sense of personal 
grievance. , 

“Besides, Chatte, can’t you see that I’ve been want- 
ing to marry you all the time. . . . I am no good at 
improvising fictions about our ‘status,’ and you are 
altogether too young and adorable and—I want you!” 
he concluded, conscious of the little smile that was 
chasing itself around Ti Chatte’s mobile lips, which 
did not disappear when Thomas tried to kiss her into 
submission. 

She drew her face back from his eager lips and 
became solemn. 

“Lapi, there is something I really ought to have told 
you, if I could have foreseen this situation.” 

“Not that you are already married, Chatte!” Lapin 
cried in dismay. ‘You haven’t any ring.” 

“T shouldn’t degrade myself by exhibiting such 
a symbol of exclusive ownership even if I were mar- 
ried—not even if I were married to you,” she observed 
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defiantly. “No, I mean something more serious than 
that.’ . Lapi, 1 . 

Lapin waited anxiously for the revelation, the dark 
page in Dr. Day’s life, which was painful for her to 
admit. Finally she got her courage and shot out,— 

“Lapi, [ am a grandmother!” 

She looked at him defiantly. 

“What the devil!” 

“I ran away from home because Milly had her first 
baby, a girl. Which of course she had a perfect right 
to. I had Milly when I was not any older than she 
is... . But I couldn’t stand being made a grand- 
mother like that. Having everybody ask me in the 
idiotic way they do,—‘and how does it feel to be a 
grandmother?’ Ugh!... I really couldn’t face it 
yet. And I may be grandmother more than once 
already. There’s no telling what Dick may have done. 
He was in the Law School, but he may be the father 
of a family for all I know. . . . And people will be- 
gin again. I simply can’t stand it, Lapi!’’ 

Chatte evinced unexpected emotion. She let her 
head fall on Lapin’s shoulder; the pretty gold hair got 
loose and made her look more girlish than ever. All 
he could seem to do was to stroke the soft folds of her 
- fine hair, muttering—‘My God, Chatte a grand- 
mother! Oh, my God, you a grandmother and I think- 
ing you too much of a kid to be left alone! My God! 
My God!” 

“Do stop mygodding, Lapi, and try to understand 
my position as a grandmother. In our society we 
classify everybody, give them status, and though nowa- 
days women who are grandmothers dye their hair or 
bob it and take out the wrinkles, it’s no use. Every 
one knows they are grandmothers : they are put at 
once into the grandmother class. . . . And I feel less 
like a grandmother than I ever did! It was to escape 
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being made to feel like a grandmother that I took 
this job for the Race Conciliation Foundation. I had 
done some field work before for them among our 
southern negroes, you know, or probably you don’t 
know, as you don’t care for serious studies.” 

“T understand,—at least I think I do,” Lapin replied. 
He had stopped what Charlotte called his mygodding 
and was thinking intently. “It can’t make any differ- 
ence about our marriage, though: the best way to live 
down the reputation of being a grandmother is—er— 
to become a mother once more.” 

A blank look shut down on Charlotte Day’s face. 

“You are so young, Lapi,” she mused, “so extraor- 
dinarily youthful for your years—in Dick’s class and 
Milly’s, really. ... Marriage!’ She repeated the 
word several times, with a multitude of nuances, 
summed up in the phrase,—“J’en ai soupé de ¢a!” 

“Just plain, old-fashioned monogamic marriage— 
why not?”’: 

“Why ree 

“To clear things up—to——” 

“They seem clear enough now.” 

“To give me some place to lay my head this night,” 


he continued theatrically. 


“Oh!” Charlotte accepted, considerately. 
“Because I love you, dear Chatte,’ he rushed on 


_ sentimentally, “and want to look after you, and make 


you happy. . . . My poor dear, you must have had 


| an unhappy experience in marriage.”’ 


“Not especially,’ Charlotte corrected promptly. “Not 


| more than most, not as much as most probably. Ro- 


land was a good sort, a good husband as husbands 
go; as good as husbands can be, perhaps I should say. 
Quite likely better than you would be as a husband, 
Lapi.... The trouble wasn’t with Roland—you 
needn’t put me into the misunderstood wife class. The 
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trouble was with the institution itself, with marriage: 
it grows stale on your hands, the best you can do 
with it. It doesn’t keep always fresh, like this,’ she 
affirmed with a kiss. “And you can’t get away from 
it when you don’t feel like being married. Of 
course once in it, you go through ‘with it for the chil- 
dren’s sakes and ‘all that. . . . But when you are free, 
why take the handicap of wearing a labeler: 
Thomas Lapin,” she murmured mockingly, ‘and where 
is your husband to-night, Mrs. Lapin?’ Your hus- 
band! Oh, my God, as you are fond of saying—how 
can you have so little imagination, Lapi?”’ 

“What shall we do then?” Lapin demanded tragi- 
cally, pausing in front of the luggage, as if he were 
prepared to separate his from hers and go his way 
into the desolations of Marie Galante. 

“No, no, you mustn’t do that, Lapi,” Charlotte in- 
terposed. “Let’s think it over. There’s surely some 
other way of doing things if we are only clever enough 
to find it.” 

“Only marriage!” Lapin insisted sternly. 

“How dependent you are on institutions,’ Charlotte 
commented with a pitying sigh. ... As she draped 

her pretty head in a new mauve scarf that she had 
- found time to buy since coming to St. Louis, she turned 
from the mirror to fling back at Lapin, — 

“T’d go on field trips just the sam~.’ 

“Of course,” Lapin agreed easily. “T’d go along too, 
sketching.” 

“And elope with Frenchmen if I wanted to,” she 
added. 

“Whenever you felt that way,” Lapin accepted with 
the magnanimity of the male when he sees things 
coming his way. 

“And you are not to scold, your way or any way, 
or make me eat what you cook, or—oh, it would take 
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too long to enumerate all the ‘don’ts,’ and you’d prom- 
ise everything and forget about it all to-morrow. .. . 
How tiresome men are when they want something their 
way! ... No, don’t say it’s for my good—I see that 
in your eyes too!” 

_ “T was going to say it was for my eternal happiness, 
dear Chatte!”’ 

“Let’s hope your eternal happiness will last till we 
get back to New York. . .. Well, the consul lives 
next to the gendarmerie. I went to see him about my 
passport. He looks like a moron, but I suppose he 
knows enough to marry us.” 

“Tt doesn’t take an awful lot of intelligence to do 
that!’ Lapin observed, trying to suppress all elation. 
“Come on, Ti Chatte—you should be in on this,” he 
said, picking up the gray kitten from the bed where 
she was napping. 

With a shrug of her shoulders and a stern refusal 
of his proffered kiss Dr. Day marched out into the 
street, Lapin following with the kitten in his 
mems. .°., 

Half an hour later they emerged from the consu- 
late in company with the black police sergeant, who had 


| served as witness for the brief ceremony. Charlotte 


was saying firmly in English, as she struggled with 
_ the tiny gold band that had been jammed on her finger 


| in the course of the proceedings,— 


“Help me get it off, Lapi. I told you it wasn’t large 


| enough!” 


“It fits perfectly,” Lapin affirmed after examining 


| her hand carefully. 


“T won’t wear it, not an hour, I told you so,” 
Charlotte protested. “Cold water will reduce the 


| finger, and if that doesn’t work I’ve got a nail-file!” 


Before the door of their lodgings stood the familiar 


| Renault. 
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“What does he want?” Lapin exclaimed. : 

“Probably the same thing you want,” Charlotte re- 
plied with a malicious smile, “and he thinks if he per- 
sists he’ll get it—just like you.” 

“T’ll settle him!’ Lapin started forward energeti- 
cally in what Dr. Day might describe as “the proprie- 
tary manner of husbands,” but was restrained by a 
little hand on his sleeve. 

“But not that way, Lapi. I prefer to handle this my- 
self. You can stay outside until—I need you.” 

Leaving Lapin in the blistering sunshine Charlotte 
pushed open the wooden blinds of the house door, and 
presently Lapin heard an amiable greeting to the visitor 
delivered in Dr. Day’s best college French. In re- 
sponse came quickly a flood of reproaches and ardent 
protestations, punctuated by Charlotte’s gurgling 
laughter, which served to incite the young Frenchman 
to further amatory bursts. Lapin, sitting on the hot 
stone steps stroking the gray kitten, grinned at what 
he called Lasteyrie’s poor “boulevard” style. It 
seemed, however, to strike Charlotte differently. 

“You are fully forgiven, monsieur,” she said 
graciously, in the first quiet interval. ‘Perhaps another 
_ time your invitation might—interest me. But at 

present I am engaged upon a scientific mission. When 
I am occupied with my work I cannot waste time in 
lovemaking, you understand,” which only served to 
set the Frenchman off on another burst of ardor, for 
the benefit of her listening mate, as Dr. Day intended. 
Lasteyrie wound up with this flourish,— 

“Now that accord has been established between us and 
you have so amiably explained your cruelty of yester- 
day, can I not induce yoti to lay aside for a few hours 
your science and return with me to my country house, 
where for so long I have had-the honor of receiving 
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you as my unknown guest. Afford me, cherie, this 
opportunity of playing the host in person!” 

“That sounds perfectly delightful,’ Charlotte 
murmured. 

Lapin dropped the cat and rose to his feet. 

“Then in the cool of the evening—’” 

“One can never tell what will happen in the cool of 
the evening, Monsieur,’ Charlotte observed sweetly. 
“But it isn’t evening—yet!”’ 

Lapin divined that emboldened by her gracious for- 
giveness the Frenchman had prematurely resumed his 
_ ardent manner and Charlotte was being forced to resort 
_to a more elementary technique to evade his advances. 
This was too much! Pushing open the wooden blinds 
he strode into the room. Charlotte shot at him one 
| disciplinary glance that wilted his arrogance. . 

_ “Flavesdropper!’’ she murmured, then more loudly, 
“My dear, just think how kind Monsieur is—he’s 
_ offered us his house for our honeymoon, and is going 
_to motor us out there in the cool of the evening.” 

_ “T.am sure we have already trespassed too much 
on M. Lasteyrie’s hospitality,’ Lapin stammered 
awkwardly, “but if he feels that way it would be— 
very agreeable.” 

“Of course! ... The place has so many associa- 
tions for us all. . . . It will be perfect, cher monsieur,” 

Charlotte purred. 

_ The Frenchman drew himself up, made a military 
salute to Thomas Lapin, kissed the little hand Dr. Day 
extended, and shot through the blinds. After a brief 
/moment the whirr of the Renault sounded outside. 
| Then Charlotte spoke. 

“Thomas, let me warn you!” 

“T never said a word—I—” 

“Within an hour, Lapi, you assumed the conjugal 
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manner,” she pursued severely... . “If you'd said 
that word—I’d have gone with him in the ‘cool of the 
evening’—and maybe never come back. . . . So take 
care!” 

Thomas Lapin meditatively picked up the gray kit- 
ten, digesting his first lesson, and occasionally glanced 
at Charlotte, who was soaking her left hand in cold 
water, an implacable back turned to him. 

“There!” she exclaimed with relief, as the tiny gold 
band dropped from her finger and tinkled against the 
bottom of the bowl. “That’s over. Now we can for- 
get it.” She took the kitten from Lapin’s arms and 
drew his face to hers. “Now you can kiss me, Lapi,” 
and with a malice that Lapin found delicious she added, 
—‘Kiss your wife, Lapi!” .. 

The little gray cat, thus excluded, mewed plaintively 
until Lapin picked her up. 

“Some day, Ti Chatte,’ he observed, ‘‘you’ll be a 
grandmother, too . . . Just think of that!” 

“Don’t!” Charlotte cried. 


LEP POE RE EO aR 


THE PASSIONS OF TROTSKY 


I 


HERE was a sudden burst of laughing voices 
below, a shut door, then the purr of a speeding 
motor in the street. Lois had gone for the day with 
the latest pretender. . . . Presently Davy wandered 
into my room and jumped upon the bed, wiggling in- 
sinuatingly his small fluffy white body. Such an ad- 
vance to me was unmistakable proof that his mistress 
had deserted him, for ordinarily Davy and I had little 
use for each other. To-day, being the only one left in 
the house beside the servants—and as Lois compla- 
cently observed Davy’s instinct was too aristocratic to 
associate with servants when there was any one else to 
condescend to—I was the object of his attention. . . . 
Davy, who had never been taught to respect beds, wig- 
gled himself closer to me and began to lick my hand, 
fervently. Why? There was no breakfast tray, and 
I did not have the petting habit. In fact, if Davy car- 
ried such things in his small head, he must remember 
that occasionally I took the toe of my boot to him, 
when Lois was not present and he was more offensive 
than usual. Evidently Davy intended to forget these 
episodes and to make up to me, for the time being, as 
I was the only person of the superior class left in the 
house, and whatever diversion the day might hold 
must come through my indulgence. He renewed his 
caresses, licking the other hand until I shoved him 
away, then lay looking at me with what Lois calls 
257 
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his melting eyes. He was an attractive enough little 
beast, delicately formed, curly and for the city marvel- 
ously white, one ear cocked up saucily, the other 
drooping sentimentally—a trick that according to Lois 
had cost him distinction in dog shows—and two smail 
sharp eyes hidden by falling curls. Yes, anybody would 
concede that Lois’s Seelingham, as pet dogs go, was 
a “dear,” a “darling”; a lot of soft talk had fallen 
on his pert ears from Lois’s habitués, male and female. 
That, I reflected, was the chief trouble with Davy 
from my narrow point of view: affection and flattery 
had come his way too easily, with the result that 
now, at the mature age of five, he was no longer able 
to get along without it, not even for one day. If 
I had not been there, it would have been Marie, the 
housemaid. If not Marie, then Josie, the stern Scotch 
cook, etc. It was not so much the affection he was 
looking for as the petting,—a different matter as Lois 
knows well enough. He liked the perquisites of affec- 
tion, as she did, and like her he got them wherever 
he could, as easily and quickly as possible. There 
are people made like that: perhaps most are, I re- 
flected, studying Davy’s demonstrations. They substi- 
tute. If they can’t achieve the grand passion, they 
take the passing amour. Some sort of glow they 
must have to feel right. But it isn’t love they aré 
seeking, so much as the emoluments of love, caresses, 
indulgences, emotional intoxication. And they think, 
perhaps wisely, that if one person no longer can give 
it to them, another will. . .. So Lois is trying out 
now the sleek boy I saw her toying with last night, 
substituting, letting him lick her hand, so to speak, as 
Davy would like to lick mine. A facile heart, Davy— 
surface emotions, nothing more! .. . 

There are other kinds. When finally discouraged 
by my lack of response Davy jumped from the bed 
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and departed in search of Marie or Josie, my thoughts 
wandered back to Trotsky and the drama of his short 
life, which illustrated the other kind, the kind that can’t 
substitute, for whom love is passion, single and dark. 


II 


eS E’S a dog—all dog!” Philip pronounced on the 

puppy, after watching him for a few minutes 
in the dark yard of the dog fancier’s house, some- 
where in the interminable dreary suburbs of the city. 
Philip has a way of his own with animals, intuitive and 
discerning, which I do not question. Anyhow it was 
to be his dog, a long promised present, and so I paid 
the large price the dog man demanded as soon as he 
saw that his puppy was admired. In less than a quar- 
ter of an hour the Scotty was sitting between us in the 
car, and Philip was driving the roadster back over the 
seventy miles to my country home. When I con- 
sidered it later, I marveled at the self-control the pup 
showed on that first adventure into life. He had lived 
the four or five months of his life in the narrow, if 
animated, scene of that suburban back yard, with a 
dozen more or less half-brothers and sisters, uncles, 
aunts and other relatives of all degrees of consanguin- 
ity and all ages. A dog world. He had never been 
out on the street. Suddenly, one May afternoon, two 
strange human beings picked him up, put him in a 
motor car and proceeded to whisk him out of his dog 
world into the strange country at the lively pace that 
Philip drives motor cars. And he never whimpered, 
never batted an eyelid all the way. He was lifted out 
of the car in the dark, carried into the lighted cottage 
and given some warm milk—he was hardly weaned— 
which he lapped up, then wagged his little tail and 
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jumped for Philip, who took him off to his bedroom 
for the night. One glance out of his warm brown eyes, 
a single motion of his small black body, and his choice 
was irrevocably made. After that nobody really ex- 
isted for him but Philip, for as long as Philip lasted, 
as will be seen. The rest of us in the household, my- 
self included, he treated well enough, in his rough, 
friendly manner, taking our corrections and our 
caresses with equal indifference. We were patently 
phenomena, the furniture of life, to be got on with; 


but Philip was life itself. . . . Early the next morn- 


ing while dressing I saw them on the lawn. The 
Scotty pup lay stretched out at full length on his back, 
his four clumsy paws doubled laxly, mouth open, eyes 
riveted to Philip, who was examining him minutely, 
I supposed for fleas. But Philip has his own way with 
a dog, and he was not looking for fleas... . When 
he caught sight of me he pronounced again,—‘‘He’s 
all dog, Dad!” and I was content with my purchase. ... 

We called him Trotsky. That too needs explana- 
tion. It was at the height of the notoriety of the 
famous Russian communist. But it was not solely the 
notoriety of Lenin’s associate that suggested the name, 
—something subtler. The pup looked like the car- 
* toons that the newspapers then printed of the imagined 
Bolshevik,—shaggy, with a thick ruff of iron-gray hair 
about his neck, and a long hairy face. (His ruff, to be 
sure, indicated that our Scotty had all the points of his 
race called for by his pedigree, promising that he would 
become a bench-dog, while the cartoons pictured a 
monstrous caricature of the human race—but that is 
the incidental paradox of things.) Something in the 
dog’s diminutive strut also suggested the name, and it 
was not until afterwards that we realized how cer- 
tain traits of character fitted it even more significantly. 
Lois, when she came to know him, declared that 


| 
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Trotsky was doing his best to live down to the name, 
which in our irresponsibility we had cursed him with. 
How far one can apply human psychology to animals 
I don’t know, but it is quite obvious that Trotsky was 
not fitted by nature for capitalistic society. He was 
born to trouble in it, and in his lifelong warfare against 
its conventions he exhibited many of the characteristics 
of the Russian communists, at least such as they were 
daily presented to us in the New York Times, our sole 
authority on Russia. Trotsky was ruthless; he was 
brutal; and his paws and his jaws were used against 
any outsider—and pretty much all the world were out- 
siders to him from the beginning. 

Fortunately those first months there were not many 
of these outsiders on the Hill where we lived. Lois’s 
large house next my cottage was not opened that season 
so that Trotsky could wander over the whole place 
freely with an excuse of proprietorship, to the other 
side of thé Hill where the Gees lived on their farm. 
The Gees had no dog and welcomed Trotsky, but some 
of their neighbors kept dogs and among them Trotsky 
had his first encounters with ‘outsiders’ —and brought 
home his first wounds. Moreover, he practised his 
famous growl and his swift spring on the occasional 
peddler who came to the house. It was not long before 
it became evident that he would be a nuisance if his 
truculent spirit were not tamed. Philip and I took 
counsel, and his young master gave him some severe 
beatings, holding Trotsky by his magnificent ruff at 
arm’s length and using a leather quirt that I had 
brought from the West. . . 

It is interesting to observe how dogs—and men— 
take their punishments. No good dog, of course, will 
whimper or bear malice, will snap back when thrashed 
by his master. Many like Trotsky will take without 
a murmur all the punishment you will give them— 
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and like you none the less for it. But Trotsky took 
his beatings with a difference. Instead of wheedling 
or cringing, as I have seen good dogs behave under 
a beating, trying to reingratiate themselves in favor, 
Trotsky shook himself vigorously, wagged his tail, 
and barked bumptiously as though to say,—‘Well, 


now you've got that out of your system, let’s do some- — 


thing really worth while,’ and utterly ignored the 
episode, thus keeping his dignity intact. And I must 
add he would repeat immediately the offense that had 
caused the punishment, as if he meant to prove to 
us how futile our methods were, so that in time I 
agreed with Philip and Trotsky that the correctional 
method was useless. ‘Trotsky must learn from ex- 
perience, I said platitudinously. Life must civilize 
him in its own way by frequent contacts. (In fact, he 
never learned not to growl and be truculent with 
strangers, or to do another’s arbitrary bidding. Of all 
his crowded experience nothing civilized him, in Lois’s 
sense. ) 

That first summer, while Trotsky was growing 
rapidly into a handsome, vigorous maturity, was the 
happiest period of his short life. We were very much 

alone on the Hill, and his nonsocial nature was not 
~ overly tried. He loved the wildness of fields and 


woods, and as there were no farms immediately behind 


the cottage he could roam freely. He had Philip’s con- 
stant companionship, day and night. He sat behind him 
in the folds of the hood of the roadster when Philip 
was driving, and he lay at his feet all night long. Life 
was good to him—one felt it in every movement of his 
strong body, when he stretched himself out on the lawn 
in the dappled sunlight after a good meal, and watched 
the birds and chipmunks and lesser creatures of: his 
own world, while’ waiting for. the Superior One to 
emerge fromt' the house with his cheerful hail, “Heh! 
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Boy! Atta boy!” Life was good! And Trotsky was 
growing handsomer, more vigorous every day, also 
slier and more wilful, like his superiors. ... As I 
have said, his attitude to the rest of us in the cottage 
was perfect, neither truckling nor truculent. For 
Maria who fed him he had a calm respect: she gave 
him bones and she also gave him kicks and cuffs when 
he buried these bones in her vegetable garden or mud- 
died her kitchen with his dirty paws. With Madeline, 
the housekeeper’s little girl, he was gentle, as always 
with children, even condescending to play with her 
when Philip could not be found, but she was obviously 
an inferior in Trotsky’s clearly defined world. As for 
myself he was never demonstrative, but there was be- 
tween us a solid, enduring friendship that nothing ever 
lessened. I used to think—perhaps I liked to think it 
—that Trotsky depended upon me as the most reliable 
of the human beings around him, that he came to me 
in his troubles, and so far as he could be induced to 
obey any one but the object of his supreme passion he 
respected my wishes. I remember that once, while I 
was driving with him alone, he tumbled from his seat 
in the dropped hood of the car, one of his forepaws 
so caught in his leash that he was dangling by one leg. 
Instead of crying or snapping in his predicament he 
scratched my arm with his free paw until he got my 
attention. When I stopped the car and released him he 
licked my hand gratefully. Oh, yes, we had an excel- 
lent understanding ! 

And were we not bound together by our common 
love for Philip and by our dependence on him in dif- 
ferent ways? Trotsky knew as well as any human 
being that I was nearest his beloved, had most influ- 
ence with him, most direct communion with him, so 
that when Philip was not there he might most nearly 
approach him through contact with me. Thus he often 
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sat in my lap and dozed those evenings when Philip 
was out until—and this was the most unconsciously 
dramatic expression of his passion—he heard the 
beloved one’s step on the garden path outside. He 
knew it long before I was aware of any sound. 
“Hear” is the wrong word: he sensed his approach. 
With one spring he leaped clear of my lap into the 
middle of the room and stood erect, every hair of 
his thick ruff and shaggy back raised, literally aflame 
with excitement, trembling. I have never witnessed 
a more direct exhibition of whelming emotion. It 
did something to me too, other than amusement or 
affection, because I felt what was beating so vividly 
like flame in his pulses. Had I not started erect from 
my revery like this when I thought I heard the jangle 
of J.’s old Ford coming out of the silence down the 
road? Suddenly become tense with the swell of feel- 
ings beyond any control! . . . Ah, Trotsky, one pays 
for such strong emotion, as you will learn some day in 
your dog heart. . . . So I sat in my arm chair watch- 
ing with a smile and a sad flicker of memories this un- 
conscious revelation of Trotsky’s soul, and admiring 
the beauty of the small animal under the sway of his 
passion. With another bound that carried him into 
the veranda—for Philip would enter that way—with a 
peculiar moaning bark, half sob and half greeting, he 
waited before the latched door. Trotsky, who had a 
voice like a Packard horn in a Ford car, never barked 
like that except on these occasions. It was the voice of 
an utter abandonment, of which he would have been 
ashamed, I am sure, if his desire had not rendered him 
unconscious. The moaning cry of a torturing love. 
Once only [heard it under other circumstances, when 
by some inadvertence he ‘had been left alone, quite alone 
in the cottage all day. As I approached in the dusk I 
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heard this gasping little moan and caught sight of 
Trotsky’s black muzzle between his big paws—he could 
just stretch up to the window sill—and felt that his 
soul was wrung not by boredom or physical pain but 
by his sense of betrayal by his gods. We had aban- 
doned him. When I released him he had no joy in his 
eyes. .. . For Trotsky had his big terrors like the 
rest of us: he could not abide a thunder storm and 
promptly buried himself in Philip’s bed when one burst 
out of the sky. But he never moaned or whimpered 
under this terror or any other that he met, only in the 
realization of baffled love... . 

“Hello, you little idiot!’ Philip would acknowledge 
his trembling greeting. ‘Look out! Don’t chew the 
hands off me, you black devil!” 

How facilely these grand images of our passions re- 
ceive the incense of perfect love! How indulgently at 
the best they permit themselves to be loved until, sated 
with too -nfuch “demonstration,” they bruskly dis- 
pense with the superfluity! ... So Trotsky at last 
calmed himself and lay very still on the rug, his long 
black head between his big paws, eating his beloved 
with fiery glances from his brown eyes until the great 
one should turn his attention once more his way... . 
Trotsky, I thought, you fool! We’ve been there, many 
of us superior beings—and there’s nothing in it, noth- 
ing but pain. 

Trotsky’s love for Philip had all the extravagances, 
the idiocies of a first passion, of youth. They were 
young together; neither took thought ahead for one 
moment, ‘Trotsky’s exclusive aim was to be with his 
adored, to win from him in any way he could recogni- 
tion; and if he could not get his attention otherwise he 
would attack him swaggeringly, using his long, sharp 
teeth as freely as he dared on Philip’s person. He 
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would capture his attention, bully his god into action— 
and he often prevailed... . They rolled on the 
ground in an ecstasy of feigned battle. 


Tit 


4 eShe it went for a few idyllic months, with all 
the clouds beneath the horizon. Trotsky’s diffi- 
cult character, his bad manners, his bolshevik trucu- 
lence (as Lois would call it) foreboded trouble at 
times. But when he got into trouble with men or dogs 
because of his growling, swaggering ways there was 
always one of us to save him from the consequences, 
and much was forgiven his impulsive youth, as with 
Philip. I knew, and I alone, that there was a term 
fixed for this summer idyll, a break to come, but even 
I put it out of mind as much as possible. Let them 
have their joy to the last moment, I would say to my- 
self, aware of the futility of entering the depths before 
it was necessary. ... 

But the day came at last when Philip had to return 
to college. Trotsky and I drove him to the station and 
saw him off on the train. Trotsky did not make much 
of this; brief partings had happened before; and con- 
- tentedly he jumped into the car beside me and growled 
at every dog we passed on the way home, almost tum- 
bling off his perch in his excitement over the police 
dog, ten times bigger than himself, who lived at the 
bottom of the Hill, He always insulted that proud 
beast whenever we passed. “He'll catch you one of 
these days, my son,” I admonished, “and make two 
bites of you before you know what is happening.” 
But Trotsky took this as,a nursery yarn to scare chil- 
dren with. 


When Philip failed to return that night and Trotsky 
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was invited to sleep on a rug beneath my bed he real- 
ized that something serious had happened. He spent 
a miserable, wakeful night, and made me do the same. 
In the end I put his rug in Philip’s room at the foot 
of his master’s bed and he curled up there, apparently 
appeased. The next morning he was waiting before 
the door when I opened it, but I perceived from the con- 
dition of Philips’ bed where he had slept, after burrow- 
ing between the clean sheets. The first day he hung 
about the place waiting for his beloved to come back, 
but after another lonely night in Philip’s bed he started 
out to find him and was gone two days. Remembering 
the tales told by my friend, the doctor, of dogs who 
mysteriously found their way through unknown spaces 
to persons loved, I telephoned Philip to inquire if by 
any chance our Scotty had turned up where he was, a 
hundred miles or so from the Hill. But towards night 
of the third day Trotsky came into the veranda, 
dragged and haggard, his coat rumpled, desperately 
thirsty and hungry. After being combed and fed in 
the kitchen he came into my study where I was reading 
before the fire. He sat down in front of me and looked 
gravely into my face. He was very handsome, nearly 
a full-grown animal, I realized. He had lost the clumsy 
puppyhood that had earned him indulgence for many 
sins hitherto. Suddenly he began to bark, in a sharp, 
irritable high-pitched voice, showing all his splendid 
teeth and the full reach of his red throat. I could not 
quiet him. He would stop, then begin once more that 
sharp, insistent yelping,— 

“Where is he? You know! That’s the way with 
you Superior Ones—you know things and you won’t 
tell!” 

“Tt’s no use, Trotsky,” I said soothingly. “Philip’s 
gone, and you won’t see him for a long, long time.” 

“Won't have it!” he yelped back. 
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“You'll have to make up your mind to it.” 

“No, I won’t!” 

“I know how you feel about it, Trotsky,” I remarked 
aloud. “I felt just like that when she disappeared in the 
same sudden fashion that stormy September night, and 
left no word for me. ... But it was so, and I had 
to accept it as a fact, as you will have to, my boy... . 
Stop yelping at me. I can’t make you understand 
what’s happened, and if I could it would do you no 
good, Just make up your mind, Trotsky, that life is 
like that: in the end there is no explanation for what 
it does to you. You can call it anything you like— 
fate, mystery, perversity, cruelty—it’s just so, boy!” 

And I gathered him into my big arm chair where he 
sat resentfully in one corner, glowering at me and at 
the fire alternately, unappeased. I talked on soothingly, 
half to. myself, half to Trotsky. ... 

“T don’t know that we Superiors are really any bet- 
ter off than you dumb creatures when it comes to suf- 
fering. We can talk about it, of course—bandy words 
with each other about it, but words explain nothing, 
only serve to make the ache worse. There’s always 
the unsolved suspicion, the blank space somewhere of — 
not knowing. Did she really have to leave? I try to 
believe she did, to make it easier for my pride, but in 
behind I am not convinced of that ultimate necessity. 
You see, there is always the possibility of a more press- 
ing desire; we human beings, like you dogs, are so 
complex and contradictory, we don’t know ourselves 
any too well. . ... We pretend we like strong pas- 
sions, and so we do in books and plays to dream about, 
but when it comes to the actuality, to the choice among 
a number of things, mind you, there are few men or * 
women ever willing to pay the price for ultimate emo- 
tions. . . . And you have to pay the price, always, for 
the single, pure passions—as I am sure you are quite 
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ready to pay for yours for Philip. But I am not at all 
sure that Philip is willing to pay the price he would 
have to pay for your devotion. I put it up to him, in 
fact, when I realized what it would mean to you to be 
left behind. I suggested to him that he take you to 
college. He might have, you know. Of course, he’d 
have to make sacrifices, give up things he likes doing 
to look after you, to exercise you and keep you out of 
trouble and all that. And he wasn’t ready to pay the 
price. He said it wouldn’t be a healthy life for you, 
which is true enough perhaps, but it is also true that 
for any one who really cares as you and I do, Trotsky, 
life under the least favorable conditions with our pas- 
sion is infinitely preferable to anything without it. 
You know that. But Philip could not see it that way: 
he’s not romantic; the young aren’t any more these 
days, I mean the human young. . . . So putting it en- 
tirely on the ground of doing the best for you—as no 
doubt J. thought she was acting for my best good— 
Philip decided to leave you here on the Hill until an- 
other summer.” 

Trotsky gave that little moan which wrung my heart. 

“Fortunately you can’t understand all I am telling 
you—for it would hurt like hell to realize that he didn’t 
care that much for your companionship. It might 
make you bitter and resolve to put him out of your 
life, to forget him and all that sort of thing. Quite 
foolish. You are better off not knowing even the little 
we human beings can know about another. And we 
don’t know much,” I mused on, thinking of those 
radiant days so far away, so near... . “Did I ever 
really understand why J. went off into space like that, 
without a word,—after all there had been between us 
—leaving me to imagine all sorts of things, some far 
from pleasant, as explanation? Very possibly she felt 
she had to act as she did, and had convinced herself 
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that it was better for me not to know why. ... So 
you see, my boy, we superior human beings are not 
much better off than you when it comes to the deeps— 
we don’t know! and can only wonder miserably why it 
is so, and get along the best we can with our damned 
affections.” 

In his own dog way Trotsky may have taken to him- 
self this inferior heart balm I dealt out so liberally 
from my experience and applied it, for as the days 
went by he resumed his free, doggy life and flourished 
well enough. I wondered how this first disappoint- 
ment would affect his relations with the rest of us. 
Apparently not at all, except that he spent more time 
with me, but not from an increased devotion. It was 
now full autumn, and I was doing many things that 
he could share, such as shooting up the river and over 
the salt marshes. Trotsky had the wild thrill of dig- — 
ging his first fox out of its lair with those broad paws 
shaped like a mason’s trowel, and he killed his first rab- 
bit, with my help, and thus got the full consciousness 
of doghood. But he did not draw nearer to other 
human beings—in fact his bad habit of growling and 
jumping at intruders grew on him to my discom- 
fort. 5s A 

Often, as the colder weather came with the first 
snows, he would lie out on the rock below my bedroom 
window for hours, his head between his paws, dream- 
ing alertly, speculating, I suppose, in his own manner 
about life, maybe thinking of Philip and the past as I 
often did of J. when my recollection was quickened by 
some sudden reminder in a turn of a familiar road or 
the look of a place where we had been together,—in 
those far-off other years! . .. 


nd 
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IV 


HERE came presently the question of what to do 
with Trotsky during the winter months when 
the cottage on the Hill was closed and I was in Europe. 
Our friend, the old doctor, seemed to have solved this 
problem for us. He liked Trotsky, as did everybody 
who spent any time in the house, admired his sturdi- 
ness, independence, his dignity. The old doctor had 
owned a marvelous bull dog, who, after many years 
of a more than human sagacity and saintliness, had re- 
cently died of old age. As the saying is Sancho did 
everything but speak and, according to the doctor, re- 
frained from that boring habit out of consideration 
for his master. J remember the sainted Sancho as an 
amiable, rather fat old dog with a heavy jaw, who 
snored before my fire while the doctor denounced in his 
accustomed lively manner all who did not agree with 
him politically as ‘“Reactionaries.”’ To be sure Sancho 
would wake up when he had finished his nap and fetch 
the doctor’s cane as a broad hint that it was time to be 
moving on. This was the limit of Sancho’s extraor- 
dinary intelligence to which I had been admitted. But 
I am willing to believe anything about Sancho because 
T know how rich emotionally Trotsky’s commonplace 
life was. 

“Of course,’ the doctor said, when he broached the 
invitation to Trotsky for the winter that November 
Sunday afternoon, ‘my wife and I could never con- 
sider owning another dog. One doesn’t, you know, 
when once you have had a Sancho in your house—any 
more than marry a second time.’’ 

“Some do that,’’ I interposed, but the doctor waved 
aside these inconsequeritial ones. 

“There can’t be another Sancho,” he said solemnly. 
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“But we should like to have Trotsky visit us for the 
winter. We are rather lonely now that Sancho has 
gone, and living off there at the end of the street it’s 
tempting for burglars and that sort of thing, you 
know.” 

“Trotsky will make a wonderful watchdog,” I said 
confidently. ‘His bark alone is enough to frighten a 
regiment, and no one would think it came from such a 
small dog.” 

As if to support my contention, Trotsky gave one 
of his best growls and trotted for the door. 

_ “First rate! I am sure he’d wake the block if any- 
body tried to break in.” 

And thus it was arranged that I should leave Trotsky 
at the doctor’s house on my way through the city. I 
abandoned him basely, just as Philip had done before. 
While the doctor’s wife was beguiling him with a dish 
of ice cream, of which he was very fond, I slipped into 
the hall, hastily snatched my overcoat and stepped out 
of the door, leaving the kind couple to cope with the 
situation as best they could. 

It was not until my return from Europe in the early 
spring that I learned what had happened—and then 
only guardedly from the doctor. The “visit” had not 
been successful—in fact it had lasted less than a week. 
' Trotsky who had had the freedom of the Hill and 
miles of back pasture scorned the doctor’s prim back 
yard from which he escaped to the street and the dan- 
gerous Boulevard beyond. He had always despised 
motor cars (other than our roadster) and had tried 
foolishly to bite into their rubber tires. Luckily there 
had been few motor cars on the Hill, but the Boulevard 
swarmed with them, and Trotsky rushed out into the 
stream possessed by a passion to kill all the dragons. 
The doctor followed in the effort to save Trotsky from 
certain death, and was caught in the stream of rapidly 
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moving traffic, a pitiable and undignified spectacle. 
His hat blew off, he was afraid to move, while Trotsky 
darted here and there, snapping and growling to the 
amusement and annoyance of the motorists, to his 
own and the doctor’s imminent peril of life and 
limb. 

Finally, rescued from his tilt with the dragons of the 
Boulevard, Trotsky was tied to a leash or confined to 
the house, both of which he resented. Within one short 
week from the day when I left Trotsky eating ice cream 
at the doctor’s Philip received an urgent telegram ask- 
ing him to come at once and take his dog away. It 
seems that Trotsky had definitely made up his mind to 
return to the country, and had taken a diabolic method 
ox accomplishing his end. He had been properly 
housebroken, and behaved in the cottage for all his im- 
petuous nature like a gentleman. The doctor, there- 
fore, gave him free range of the house, and went off 
to the theatre with his wife, the servants also being 
absent.” When the old couple returned about midnight 
they found Trotsky waiting for them at the head of 
the stairs, and the drawing room in ruins. Trotsky 
must have been at it all the evening from the moment 
he was alone: he had scratched several holes in the 
Persian rug with those powerful claws, ripped the cover 
from a lounge, upset a cabinet with precious glass, etc., 
etc. I shudder now to enumerate the list of his depre- 
dations. As the doctor said to my son, “Our home is a 
wreck!” 

As the price, Trotsky got exactly what he wanted: 
he was taken back at once to the country, and for lack 
of any other refuge was left with the Gees on the Hill, 
Good Mrs. Gee, whose entire life was spent in doing 
what less conscientious people found ways of avoiding, 
promised to look after Trotsky—and kept her word. 
As Trotsky’s life for some time was involved with the 
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Gees it is worth while to explain them. Pretty Mrs. 
Gee was of English extraction; in fact, as her speech 
betrayed, a perfect cockney. How Farmer Gee had the 
good luck to discover her in a neighboring mill town 
and the good sense to marry her I do not know, for 
when I came to the Hill she was already established in 
the old gray framehouse—a pretty, plump, youngish 
woman, ruling gently over Farmer Gee, one small child, 
the Hill. It was not an easy life, but Mrs. Gee was 
never known to complain, working at something from 
morning till midnight. . . . We are all more or less 
intimate on the Hill—it is a slightly isolated community 
and the discrepancy in our fortunes is not too marked 
—and Mrs. Gee, cheerful, competent, kindly, was and 
is the center of social exchanges. I had a high regard 
for Mrs. Gee, feeling that on certain matters such as 
flowers and dogs and children she and I had a closer 
understanding than others, even than Lois. When I 
learned that Trotsky had been taken into the Gee house- 
hold I knew that he had fallen quite literally on his 
feet and wondered that I had not thought of that plan 
instead of letting him make the fatal visit to the doc- 
tor’s. There were his fields and woods and the river 
which he loved, and there was the tumble-down barn 
with innumerable hiding-places for his precious bones. 
' There was farmer Gee, a silent, kindly man, a good 
hand with boys and dogs, who would take Trotsky into” 
the snowy forests after wood where he would meet 
with more real adventure in a day than the doctor’s 
back yard offered ina year. And there was the stuffy 
warm kitchen of the farmhouse with its pungent odors 
of stale cooking, cider, and torn feather pillows, so 
much more to Trotsky’s simple tastes than the doctor’s 
elegant drawing room, filed with the memories of the 
sainted Sancho and his intolerable intellectuality. . . . 

Nothing, of course, at least with Trotsky, went just 
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right: he was hardly at home with the Gees when he 
came down with the distemper and nearly died. 

“It sure was pitiful,” Mrs. Gee related to me after- 
ward. “Trots—I hope, sir, you don’t mind, but me and 
Gee call him Trots instead of that Russian name—it 
sounds more respectable, you understand?” (In this 
gentle way Mrs. Gee reproved me for my frivolity in 
burdening the little dog with such an anti-social name.) 
“Trots would lie there in his box by the stove like ’e 
was goin’ to die. ’E couldn’t even raise ’is head when 
I spoke to ’im—’e’d just strike with ’is tail to let me 
know ’e was a-’anging on or ’e’d open those big brown 
eyes and look at me so beseechin’ to do something for 
im. You do know he ’ave beautiful eyes, sir?” 

And in response to those big brown eyes she had 
nursed the sick dog, often rising from her bed on cold 
nights to give Trotsky his medicine or replenish the 
fire—nursing him as she had nursed her Nellie through 
the influenza. 

“An” seems as if ’e know’d it all and was grateful 
for what I ’ad done for ’im,” she said in her soft 
cockney speech. “When ’e got a bit stronger and could 
stand on ’is legs ’e’d never stir from me. I ’ad to 
go out myself, sir, to get ’im out hinto the air. Wasn’t 
so, Trots, eh?” She turned to Trotsky, who had come 
with her to welcome me back to my cottage. Trotsky 
looked at her out of adoring eyes and gave a little 
bark of agreement. 

“°F knows! Seems ’e understan’s more’n most 
humans, sir. I got into the silly ’abit, you see, sir, of 
talking to ’im as I talk to Nellie, and I know ’e under- 
stan’s everything. . .. Well, sir, I ’ope you'll find 
all to your satisfaction. Will Master Philip be coming 
“ome soon?” 

When Mrs. Gee turned to leave Trotsky hopped up. 

“No, Trots, you must stay with the gentleman now 
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—this is your ’ome,” Mrs. Gee advised, but Trotsky 
paid no attention, keeping close to her heels. She 
stopped to expostulate with him. 

“Ton’t bother this time,” I advised, and the two 
started off over the hill side by side. Little Mrs. Gee 
—she was still slight and pretty in spite of all the years 
of heavy work—looked down at the dog, talking to him 
in her sweet contralto all the time, while Trotsky, head 
stretched up, fastened his eyes upon her face, his 
mouth half open as though he were about to reply. 
It was like the picture of the Wolf and Red Riding 
Hood on the path in the woods, for Trotsky had grown 
big and powerful and resembled a diminutive wolf, 
especially in his long lean snout. . . . It was a picture 
that I often saw that summer, for Trotsky never wholly 
returned to his old home: whenever Mrs. Gee was 
abroad he was at her side, trotting along, head up, 
listening to her gentle flow of talk. 

That they were lovers I saw at the first glance. But 
Trotsky’s love for Mrs. Gee, his second and last pas- 
sion, was of a wholly different fiber from that he 
had felt for Philip. Wherever woman enters, the 
rhythm of love is different. And in this case it was 
also the love of maturity instead of the love of youth,— 
maturity with its understanding, its capacity for grat- 
' itude. Trotsky’s love for the farmer’s wife was pure 
idolatry, and included all that in any way belonged to 
her, Farmer Gee, the house and all it contained, but 
specially Nellie, a heavy little girl of six whose favorite 
diversion was to ride poor Trotsky as if he were a 
camel, Trotsky let this fat child maltreat him by the 
hour, with never a growl or a rough paw,—Trotsky, 
who would ruffle up to any dog no matter how big 
and would jump for a man’s throat if he considered 
himself insulted. Nellie, he understood, was a very 
precious part of his idol; he knew that he was repay- 
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ing some of good Mrs, Gee’s kindness to him by per- 
mitting the child’s annoyances. 

“An’ Trots’s such a savage little beast,” Mrs. Gee 
commented. “I thought ’e’d bite the throat of a man 
who stopped me on the road . . . and folks don’t like 
to come to the house nights because of ’im. Just as 
well,” she hastened to add. “There’s such a lot of stray 
people around these days. . . . It seems like Trots ’as 
two natures in ’im, the fierce one to all the world and 
gentle like a kitten with those ’e knows and loves like 
me and Nell.” 

“Te’s a good bolshevik!” 

Mrs. Gee smiled her broad slow smile of one who 
understands through love and protested,— 

“Oh, sir, there ain’t no ’arm at all in Trots!”’ 

My return to the Hill introduced complications in 
Trotsky’s life. _He had not forgotten his first home, 
as Mrs. Gee testified, for often in the winter he would 
spend hours at the closed house sitting in the sun on 
the rock beneath my chamber window where he and 
Philip had played,—just sitting there and remember- 
ing. And now that the cottage was open once more 
he had us on his mind. I would find him mornings 
sitting quietly on the veranda steps waiting my coming 
down for breakfast. He always greeted me affec- 
tionately, but not demonstratively. He would hang 
around for a time preferably on the veranda steps or 
the rock, then disappear for the day. His visits be- 
came longer and longer, but he never quite made up 
his mind to return to live with us. Maria tried to 
bribe him with fine bones, but Trotsky would grab 
her offering and depart over the Hill with it in his 
mouth. I did not blame him for preferring his new 
home. There was so much more going on there in 
which he could have a share. And if he could bring 
himself to forgo the delights of unexpected excur- 
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sions with Farmer Gee, the bustle of the barnyard and 
kitchen, he could not give up Mrs. Gee. It was only 
when he knew that the farmer’s wife was safely occu- 
pied inside her house that he took time off to 
Wisit Me. Aes. 

Lois decided to return to the Hill for the summer 
months, and Mrs, Gee was instructed to prepare the 
big house above mine, an undertaking that took much 
time and involved many trips across the Hill. Trotsky 
always accompanied Mrs. Gee to the house, trotting 
along by her side, listening attentively to her chatter. 
Nothing could beguile him from the place while she 
was there. He might sit out in the sun on the lawn 
gnawing a bone, but he would not even come down to 
his old home next door while his beloved was working 
in the empty house. The distinguishing mark of his 
new love was its protective quality. From Philip he 
had got things he wanted, and much pleasure, but to 
Mrs. Gee he could give ali that he had in him, and 
above all he could protect her—from what imagined 
evils I can’t say—probably Trotsky never thought 
them out clearly. But he must be there by her side 
always to defend her,—to spring and bark and snarl 
if danger came. Where she went he went; what was 
hers was his to protect and love. That was all—his 
‘ simple creed of love. It was not proprietary, for he 
never made demands on her for anything in return.- 
But it was enormously possessive! . . . I understood 
the distinction. I had been there, too, and the smile 
or the laugh I gave when I saw that resolute little 
black figure lying on Lois’s veranda, nose to the door, 
during this period of preparations for the absent lady, 
was tinged with pain. How large a part of love, the 
depth of love, is this same mute cherishing! ... I 
never tried to wheedle Trotsky into abandoning his 
chosen post, though he loved motoring. But this habit 
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of adopting whatever Mrs. Gee touched had in it the 
seed of grave trouble, which blossomed as soon as the 
owner of the cottage arrived to take possession of her 
house. 


Vv 


Oe rolled up the Hill one fine June morning, driv- 
ing her own small car, with a young man in the 
seat beside her, of course—some one I had never seen 
before—the roadster crammed with last moment bun- 
dles of forgotten necessities. And there was a third oc- 
cupant,—a small, dainty Seelingham that some admirer, 
possibly the new youth, had given to Lois. ‘“Davy” 
looked then as he does to-day precisely like one of 
those woolly animal toys that children drag about on 
wheels,—little white beasts with a fixed stare on their 
silly faces. When he opened his tiny mouth he did 
not bark like a dog, but emitted the sort of querulous 
squeak that might have been expected of a toy. He 
gave one of those squeaks when Lois lifted him from 
the car; and Trotsky, who had been observing from 
the veranda above this distasteful incursion of stran- 
gers into Mrs. Gee’s domain, answered Davy’s little 
squeak with a terrifying growl. He meant nothing 
much by this hoarse bellow: it was no more than his 
country habit of swaggering challenge to the stranger. 
Nor by the ruffling fur along his back and the strut 
of master across the veranda. The gesture always 
worked on the Hill, even with the police dog by the 
bridge. But Lois giving a little scream hugged her 
fluffy bundle in her arms. 

“What's that thing?’ Lois demanded of Mrs. Gee, 
pointing with irrepressible disgust at Trotsky, who, 
seeing his opponent lifted from the scene of battle, 
came on, growling more loudly. 
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“It’s just Trots, ma’m,” Mrs. Gee replied amiably, 
and admonished Trotsky. “Aren’t you ashamed to 
make a ’oller... and such a little thing, too!” 
(Which did not help matters with Lois.) Then I 
arrived on the scene and explained Trotsky as well as 
I could in all the excitement. 

“Better put your dog down and let them get ac: 
quainted at once, as they are both going to live on 
the Hill,” I advised. 

But Lois would not trust her darling to the risk of 
such an encounter, and while Mrs. Gee and I tried to 
pacify the growling Scotty she got the Seelingham 
to safety behind the screen door. Trotsky planted him- — 
self on the other side, snarling savagely, in an over- 
bearing, ill-bred fashion, glaring at the intruder 
through the screen, daring him to come out. Davy 
answered shrilly from the safety of the interior, It 
was pandemonium so that instead of greeting my niece 
gaily and carrying her down to the cottage for iunch- 
eon I had to grab Trotsky by his ruff and bear him 
away, kicking and yelping in a very articulate rage. 
There was his beloved shut away from him behind 
the screen door with the strange white doll, and he 
who had spent every day of the past two weeks in 
the empty house beside Mrs. Gee was barred out. It 
was too much to bear. . . . As soon as he was free 
from restraint he sneaked through my kitchen and 
darted back up the Hill to the big house. He glared 
through the screen door, growling. Mrs. Gee had 
left. The little white Seelingham, withdrawn at a safe 
distance from danger, spat back spitefully and inef- 
fectively at the black beast outside. Presently my 
telephone rang and Lois’s agitated voice came to my 
ears. : 

“I wish you would keep your brute away from here. 
I am afraid he'll break through the screen door and 
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eat Davy up, and he makes such a row with his dread- 
ful growling we can’t hear ourselves talk.” 

There was an aggrieved note in Lois’s sweet voice. 
I hastened over to recapture my bolshevik. . . . 

There followed some trying days on our peaceful 
Hill, thanks to the two dogs. To make matters worse, 
Mrs. Gee, as if she had not enough already on her 
busy hands, undertook to do Lois’s laundry and must 
spend at least three mornings each week in Lois’s 
house. Of course Trotsky accompanied her like her 
shadow and lay all the morning outside the laundry 
door, guarding his idol from the evil beings that had 
taken possession of the big house, also keeping an 
eye open for the appearance of Davy should he be 
careless enough to wander out of the fortress. Even 
Lois was not permitted to approach her own laundry 
because of Trotsky’s threatening attitude and must re- 
sort to calling down the kitchen stairs when she wished 
to communicate with Mrs. Gee. The latter explained 
to Lois-respectfully but firmly that it was useless to 
send Trotsky away or lock him up while she was 
working at the house, for chains would not hold him 
apart from her. Mrs. Gee, I gathered, rather vaunted 
Trotsky’s devotion to her, and Lois crossing glances 
with the little woman realized that she must endure 
Trotsky three mornings a week or go without a first- 
rate laundress. So she appealed to me in vari- 
ous tones of reproach, sarcasm, entreaty, ending 
habitually,— 

“Why don’t you keep your brigand at home?” 

“Because, frankly,” I replied as amiably as I could, 
“T can’t. . . . Besides I respect Trotsky’s personality. 
His devotion to Mrs. Gee is the strongest impulse in 
his life, and it would wreck him to break off that 


relation.” 
“Sentimental rot,” I heard Lois tell the young 
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man,—the one of that week-end. “It’s all of a piece 
with his political and social views on Russia... . 
Give me the good old days, discipline and people in 
their right places!” 

By which she meant, if she meant anything, a se- 
cure, large income for herself and Davy’s right to yap 
and whimper and trespass in my garden as a member 
of the superior class, while the Trotskys of this world 
were relegated to the wilds or shut up in big buildings 
usefully employed in creating articles for her consump- 
tion. . . . In time a sort of truce was worked out: 
the rear of the big house was abandoned to Mrs. Gee 
and Trotsky three mornings a week, while the fluffy 
bunch was carefully guarded within. The rest of the 
time it was supposed that my black bolshevik occupied 
himself elsewhere. But I noticed that Davy looked 
carefully into the shrubbery between the two houses 
whenever he ventured forth from Lois’s screen door. 


VI 


nN NEW complication on the Hill! Philip returned 
to spend his vacation. I was present at the meet- 
ing between him and Trotsky, who was nominally still 
his dog. It took place before the Gees’ back door whither 
Philip had gone in search of Trotsky. The latter came 
up to me when we sauntered into the farmyard, wag- 
ging his tail amiably, but stopped short when he saw 
Philip. There was an anguished moment of doubt, rec- - 
ognition, joy,—all mixed with pain. He let Philip come 
to him, and his tail stopped suddenly. How well I knew 
what was going on behind those warm brown eyes, in 
that solid black head! Was it really the beloved, the old 
beloved, in flesh and blood? Had the god reappeared, 
even for a moment? But was he the same god, with 
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the old authentic marks about him? . . . By this time 
Philip was kneeling on the ground and caressing 
Trotsky, who had begun slowly to wag his tail again 
and was licking the old god’s hand somewhat tenta- 
tively. Yes, there was no longer doubt that his god 
was there in flesh and blood, but he lacked somehow 
the compelling power he once had had. Trotsky gave 
a few short barks of homage, sprang on Philip in the 
old way, then immediately ran off to where Mrs. Gee 
was engaged over the washtub. Mrs. Gee came for- 
ward to greet us, wiping her plump red hands on her 
apron. After the usual,—‘‘ Ow you’ve grown, Master 
Philip! Quite a man now I do declare. . . . Going 
to spend the summer ’ere? .. . Yes, Trots is fine, a 
little rough with folks sometimes, but a good dog—’e 
don’t mean no ’arm. . . . ’E’s your dog, of course—I 
don’t expect we'll see much of ’im now you’re ’ome 
again,” she ended with a sweet, hypocritical smile, 
knowing in her woman’s soul that she owned Trotsky’s 
every heartbeat and that nothing could ever take him 
mrom her... . 

“Yes, Trots, you must go along back with your 
master,” she said as Trotsky obviously ignored Philip’s 
invitation to accompany us. So we played a little game 
there in the Gees’ barnyard: Mrs. Gee apparently coax- 
ing Trotsky to behave and go with his old love, while 
with every pat of her plump hand she was binding his 
heart more securely to herself; Philip, first gently 
urgent, then irritably commanding, even to the point 
of force, trying to drag the dog by his collar, ashamed 
and humiliated by his creature’s behavior before Mrs. 
Gee and me; Trotsky torn between the two loves, mis- 
erable and harassed by the conflict of allegiance. He 
would come a few steps with us, look back at Mrs. 
Gee’s solitary figure, and bound back to her side as 
though pulled by a string. Mrs. Gee greeted him with 
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a low admonition, and Trotsky would make another 


effort to do what was expected. . . . I went on across 
the Hill, leaving it to the three of them to settle the 
question. 


Philip finally appeared with Trotsky on the end of 
a rope, the first time the dog had ever suffered such 
an indignity at the hands of his master. He was biting 
angrily at the rope and growling in protest. Philip, 
quite white in the face, threw the dog into the veranda, 
and said something about, “It’s time Trotsky learned 
whose dog he is!” 

“But not that way,” I warned. “Better take him 
off for a walk in the woods as you used to.” 

Philip followed my advice, and when they returned 
a better understanding had been established, but I 
could tell from Trotsky’ s subdued, unenthusiastic man- 
ner that he was still deeply troubled about his loyalties. 
He lay on the floor watching Philip intently, studying 
him, but without that unquestioning devotion of old, 
that delirious abandonment of love. There was a mis- 
erable puzzle in his eyes. It would have been better if 
the old god had not come back into his life or been 
content with what was left in his heart after his 
love for Mrs. Gee was fulfilled. This forced return 
to his old allegiance was distasteful to him and boded 
Mi A 

It is always futile, I mused, these forced recoveries 
of old passions. It means pretending all the time, 
and there is no worse mockery to the heart than pre« 
tending where there was once a reality. That waa 
the trouble when J. came back that time! I resented, 
really, her sudden thrusting herself back into my life, 
upsetting such peace and happiness as I had painfully 
attained after her first abandonment. I only half be- 
lieved her excuses for leaving before—they did not 
fully explain, nothing could. And though I was ready 
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enough to admit her right to do whatever seemed good 
to her,—necessary, if she wanted to put it so,—I felt 
she ought not to try to strike the old chords, wilfully, 
and put me so to speak on the griddle again. It was 
not playing fair. The realization of her inadequacy 
once survived, my own self-sufficiency once painfully 
won back, poor as it was, should be respected. And 
yet, and yet . . . even in the pain of old memories 
there is something sweet, not just empty indifference, 
something always teasing one’s imagination back to 
illusion... . 

Trotsky could not explain to Philip what Mrs. Gee 
had co.ne to mean to him, the thousand threads of inti- 
macy in the farmhouse and of mutual service and un- 
derstanding that bound them now together so much 
more firmly than Philip and he had ever been bound. 
With his old idol he had had the abandon, the joy of 
youth playing together—the first blurred passion of 
youth. While Mrs. Gee! . . . Philip had never got out 
of his warm bed on bitter winter nights to keep up the 
fire in the big stove, had never cleaned away his dirt 
in sickness without a reproach, had never put him in 
Nell’s bed when he was too ill to raise his head to 
thank her. Nor had Philip ever told him his little se- 
crets, not confided to any one else, those little mur- 
mured asides at the sink and over the washtub, be- 
cause Philip had not yet lived enough to have that 
sort of secret; nor did Philip know the delirium of 
shy, hurried little caresses from a woman’s hand, as 
she passed on her busy days, showing that her thought 
was always with him! And he could not feel for 
this tall, lusty youth that delicious ecstasy of protective 
love. Philip could look out for himself quite ade- 
quately. Oh, no, none of these things, the qualities 
of the great passion, did Philip know anything about 
—and never would experience them with him. 
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Trotsky relaxing with a sigh rolled over on his side 
and began to dream, his body twitching. 

“He’s a full grown dog,” Philip said appraisingly, 
but not possessively. “We ought to put him in the 
show this fall.” 

“He’d hate that... . He is no longer the callow 
pup of last summer, and I am afraid he’s destined to 
have a troubled life.” 

“He’s got to get over that habit of barking and 
growling and mind when he’s called. You were al- 
ways too easy with him, dad. He needs a firm hand.” 

“Did the thrashings you used to give him teach him 
anything ?” 

“T never thrashed him hard enough!’ 

“He obeys Mrs. Gee perfectly without being beaten? 

I suggested. . 


Philip yawned and spoke of bed. He opened the ~ 


veranda door to let Trotsky run out as had been his 
habit. Trotsky went down the steps slowly, disap- 
peared in the dark, and did not come back that night. 
After calling and whistling in vain Philip shut the 
door and said gruffly,— 
' “He will get a lesson, that dog.” 

“You'll probably find him at the Gees’ back door 
T said. 

Philip, seeking an excuse to avoid this humiliation, 
looked at the clock. 

“It’s too late to-night—they’ll be in bed. But to- 
morrow I’ll go after him and show him what’s what.” 

I smiled. Philip was young in the ways of the heart, | 
so much younger than Trotsky. . . . On the morrow 
it was not necessary to go after Trotsky because when 
we came down to breakfast the dog was sitting on the 
steps and greeted us both amiably. After breakfast, 
by way of establishing the old intimate relationship be- 
tween them, Philip gave Trotsky a much needed bath— 
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which Trotsky endured out of good feeling. When he 
had been sufficiently soaped and rinsed and brushed he 
was let out to dry himself and lay in the sun below the 
veranda, collarless, his thick coat waving silkily all 
over his body, magnificent. It seemed almost like old 
times, 

- Then Philip went off whistling to Lois’s, and here 
trouble began. For a time Trotsky was content to 
sun himself and gnaw at a forgotten bone he had re- 
discovered, but he knew where Philip had gone and 
jealousy presently began to gnaw at him. After all 
Philip had been his master, once, his own, and he 
did not intend to share him with that white doll up at 
the other house. So when my attention was taken 
by other matters Trotsky dropped his old bone, sneaked 
off through the hedge between the places, and trotted 
’ up on the veranda of Lois’s house, a thing he had not 
done for weeks. 

And there was Philip, sitting in a long veranda 
chair, holding Davy in his arms, petting him, discussing 
his points with Lois. Trotsky padding softly across 
the veranda on his big cushioned paws took in the 
whole scene to the perfidious Philip’s murmur,—‘“Yes, 
he’s a nice little man, Davy. . . . Did you ever think 
of making a match between him and Trotsky, Cousin 
Lois?” Then with a long guttural growl Trotsky 
leaped. 

“Oh, that awful brute, that bolshevik! Look out!” 
Lois screamed, grabbing her pet instinctively and rush- 
ing for the door. Somehow she tripped before 
Trotsky’s bulletlike impact and they all went to the 
floor together. Davy screamed hysterically in fright. 
Philip swore, Lois moaned. I heard the uproar from 
my study and ran. Trotsky having but one objective 
recovered his bearings first and made for Davy, who 
I must admit stood bravely at bay in a corner of the 
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veranda until rescued by Lois and Philip. I helped 
Philip hold Trotsky while Lois retreated with Davy 
within the house and swung to the inner door none 
too gently. Trotsky fuming with rage seemed as 
though he were about to attack his old master in his 
hot desire to get at the small white enemy. As we 
retreated to the cottage, Philip remarked, like the fatu- 
ous male,— 

“Guess Trotsky doesn’t like my playing with 
Davy!” 

“He’s never liked Davy. ... You needn’t flatter 
yourself that you are the sole cause!’ 

It was a restless summer on our Hill as may easily 
be imagined. The feud between the dogs was seized 
upon by Lois to accentuate a coolness that had long 
been growing between us over various matters, and 
there was not much traffic that season between the 
houses. Certain remarks of Lois about Trotsky, 
though phrased ia the lady’s usual jocose style, con- 
tained the bitter kernel of personal criticism that stings 
like salt—remarks not always made to me, but faith- 
fully repeated in the gossip of our community. It was 
like me, so Lois said, to keep a savage, uncontrollable 
little beast and make “literary” excuses for my bol- 
shevik pet. If it were not for the sake of good feel- 
ing on the Hill, the sheriff would have been asked to 
dispose of my wild animal before this, etc. Perhaps 
the motors, which were increasing rapidly in the vil- 
lage, would get the beast; she hoped so, etc. Always 
ending with the refrain, the bolshevik! Lois, whose 
imagination was rather stereotyped, had seized upon 
the dog’s ill-advised name and coupled it with my 
known disapproval of America’s haughty attitude to- 
wards miserable Russia, weaving from these accidental 
threads a yarn of communistic intrigue around Trotsky 
and myself, so that if it had not been for gentle Mrs. 
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Gee we should have been quite isolated off on our 
corner of the Hill by our conforming neighbors. 

To my surprise, Davy did something to reéstablish 
relations. Whenever he could escape from the careful 
watch kept on his footsteps, the little white Seelingham 
trotted straight through the hedge to my garden and 
began snuffng about for Trotsky’s old bones. I let 
him nose about the place at will, even when I heard 
his mistress’s plaintive call coming from above, for 
I sympathized with the poor creature’s feeble efforts 
towards freedom. After all, Davy was a dog, with a 
dog’s. instincts, subdued but not wholly erased by his 
cottonwool upbringing. A week with Trotsky on the 
loose would have revolutionized Davy’s whole life, and 
I came near contriving that adventure. Trotsky turned 
up unexpectedly one afternoon when Davy had sneaked 
into my rose garden. Instead of proceeding to make 
two bites of his enemy, as we had all predicted would 
happen, ‘Trotsky sat on the terrace above the garden 
and obsérved Davy curiously for some time. I do not 
know what exchanges went on between them, though 
I watched the pair closely for fear of some outbreak. 
After a time Trotsky stalked slowly off to the lower 
end of the garden, Davy following on the points of his 
little feet, and the two disappeared in the tangle beyond 
my garage. . . . “Da-vy, Da-vy, Davy, Davy, Davy— 
where are you?” came in Lois’s high voice: I turned 
back guiltily to my study and closed my ears. More 
calls, then Lois’s figure on the lawn and the peremp- 
tory demand,—“Have you seen anything of Davy?” 

“Yes, I saw him and Trotsky going off back of the 
garage,” 

“Trotsky!” 

Lois fled down the winding path, in voiceless alarm, 
and I followed slowly. Presently we came on the two 
dogs amicably exploring one of Trotsky’s old caches 
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behind the woodshed. At sight of us Trotsky suddenly 
began to growl and ruffle, as if he had meant all along 
to kill his companion. I knew it was only bluster, 
caused by our inopportune arrival, but nothing would 
convince Lois that she had not saved her darling from 
imminent death. . . . The look on Davy’s small face 
as he was ignominiously hustled out of danger made 
me thereafter more considerate: for him, too, the pam- 
pered darling, life was not all it might have been... . 

There was another episode that summer which af- 
forded Lois’s gay tongue ample scope, and which she 
is not yet weary of recounting at dinner-tables, wher- 
ever she thinks the moral, as she sees it, will be appre- 
ciated. Trotsky had formed the habit of roaming 
widely about the country, hunting woodchucks and 
running rabbits or what not, and latterly had extended 
these excursions to the heart of the village, where the 
postoffice, a couple of churches, half a dozen stores 
and the bank made something of a center. I had dis- 
covered him there once, trying to slake his thirst at the 
old iron fountain in front of the soldiers’ monument, 
whose brim was just beyond his nose. A little girl, 
who was passing, stopped and boosted him as well as 
she could until Trotsky had lapped his fill. I tell this 
. because of certain incidents later when Trotsky was 
made out to be a savage that thirsted for the blood of 
all innocents. After he had had his drink Trotsky 
wagged his tail and trotted off about his own business 
—he always had the air of something pressing to be 
done just around the corner. 

Now one day we had one of those terrible thunder- 
storms for which our corner of the coast is notorious, 
—prepared for by an apocalyptic darkness and a great 
rush of wind. Lois whd happened to be in the village 
in her car was hailed by the friendly cashier of the 
bank,—Sol Stearns,—‘‘Say, Mis’, you left your dog in 
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the bank!” Lois who knew that her little darling was 
safely screened in the living room at home shook her 
head, but the amiable cashier was so insistent that she 
finally went back into the bank just as the storm burst 
with a salvo of “hits” in the immediate neighborhood. 
“Ain't that your dog, Mis’ Lois?” the Yankee cashier 
drawled, nasally. ‘He run in here arter you—acts as 
if he’s afraid.” 

“That! My dog!” Lois exclaimed, disgustedly, look- 
ing at the trembling beast that cowered under the 
farthest desk, occupied by an elderly maiden book- 
keeper. “That’s Trotsky—the Bolshevik! Don’t you 
know him?” 

The celebrated bolshevik could not be induced to 
abandon his post of safety behind Miss Perkins’s broad 
figure while the storm raged. 

“Just like the wretches,” Lois confided to the cashier, 
“they all run to cover when there is any danger,—to 
a bank, too. Their principles are all bunk and bluster: 
when trouble comes they do like the rest of us, etc.” 
So while it thundered and lightened and poured floods 
outside Lois and Sol Stearns swapped yarns about 
Russia and the Reds, concerning which they held 
identical opinions. Finally, when the storm had blown 
over, a shrunken and cowed Trotsky emerged from his 
hiding place behind the old bookkeeper’s skirts, and, I 
am sorry to relate, had the craven impudence to wag 
his tail at Lois and pretend that they were intimates. 
Of course it was merely the refuge of a familiar face 
in his shaken condition, but I wish for my sake he 
might have omitted that demonstration because Lois 
never forgot it. It was solely to tease me by telling 
the story that she invited Trotsky to ride home with 
her. She brought him back in triumph to the cottage, 
sitting beside her in the roadster as if he had ridden 


in a Cadillac all his life. 
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“There, take your Russian!” she cried when I came 
out. “Like most of his tribe he scuttles to us for 
refuge when there’s trouble. Fond enough of organ- 
ized capitalistic society when he needs protection. .. . 
Prefers banks. .. . Now, Pl see whether my fluffy- 
haired darling has behaved like the gentleman he is 
during the storm,” and she drove off laughing, in brittle 
merriment, feeling that she had “scored” in our imagi- 
nary warfare... .« 

Trotsky arranged his emotional conflicts in his own 
way. Mrs. Gee had. him for companion whenever she 
was abroad, which was not often, and he found time 
to play with little Nell and occasionally to sit around 
with the farmer evenings. Other times he was in at- 
tendance on Philip. One felt in this renewed bond — 
nothing of the old beauty: Trotsky demanded services 
for his-society, must be entertained, or off he went; 
Philip was unpleasantly conscious that he had been 
judged, found wanting, and was now held strictly ac- 
countable for whatever he got of Trotsky. 

“Fle’s a mercenary little beast,’ Philip complained to 
me. “I must be doing something for him every min- 
ute or he’s off to the Gees’, I wish, Dad, you had sent 
him somewhere else for the winter. ... He’s not 
_ much good to me now.” 

“You must be patient with him to win him back,” 
I counseled, “if you can win him. ... Mrs. Gee 
has a pretty good start.” 

“She feeds him.” 

“You know that isn’t so: she’s not given him as 
much as a slice of bread since you came home. Maria 
feeds him, outrageously, and never has a look for 
her trouble. Trotsky can’t be won through his stom- 
ach—he knows only too*well how to get all the food 
he wants. . . . No, my boy, you'll have to go deeper 
than that if you want to understand.” 
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“Oh, she pets him,” Philip fumed. 

“We all do that. And she corrects him, makes him 
mind when he doesn’t want to. . . . No, she loves him, 
and he knows it.” 

730 do Tl” 

“But he counts with her, a lot, and he knows that, 
too. 

“Oh, well, one can’t lead one’s life for a dog, any 
dog,” Philip grumbled, like the true male. 

“Many a man has thought that about some woman 
—and then wondered why the best a woman has to 
offer.was never given to him!” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Just think it over! . .. Trotsky is a mature dog 
—for a dog much more mature than you are as a man. 
He knows by this time what love is, and doesn’t intend 
to waste any more of his pure gold on triflers like you, 
now that he has found his idol who responds to him. 
His spare change is good enough for you.” 

Philip grew red and grumbled,— 

“You always were soft about that dog, Dad!’ 

“Because Trotsky is so true to form, the thorough- 
bred form, in love!’ 

“Ah, come on, you thoroughbred lover,’ Philip 
shouted to Trotsky, who was loafing in the garden. 
“Let’s see how you can swim!” 

With the advancing season, at the first. fall of the 
leaves, the summer people, as Mrs. Gee called us, began 
to migrate. First Lois went with her carefully shielded 
Davy (who had developed ingrowing toenails from a 
too sedentary life and had become short-tempered, 
even snapping at his mistress). In the confusion of 
departure Davy escaped for a few moments and was 
recovered from my garden regarding wistfully the 
jungle behind the garage where he had once adventured 
with Trotsky. That hour of glorious temptation, I 
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am sure, will haunt him all his life! . . . After Lois’s 
departure Mrs, Gee resumed sway over the big house, 
through whose rooms Trotsky was again allowed to 
roam and sniff disgustedly at the pieces of stuffed 
furniture on which Davy had spent so many inglorious 
hours of ease. Then Philip went: this time it seemed 
to make little impression on Trotsky—he came to the 
veranda steps as regularly as before and hung around 
when he had nothing better on hand. Finally, as the 
first snow fell, I took myself off to the city, leaving 
Trotsky and Mrs. Gee to their love duet in the snug- 
ness of the snowbound Hill through the long winter 
months. They were the last objects I saw as the motor 
plunged over the crest of the Hill, standing together 
before the Gees’ house. j 


De 
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eg was just after the holidays and I was having an 
attack of loneliness which often seized me at this 
time of year and was wondering if possibly Trotsky 
could not be made to endure the city now that he was 
older, when word of him came from Mrs. Gee. Now, 
_ Mrs. Gee was not given to writing. She did not have 
the time, and it was very difficult for her to form the 
letters, to find the right words, which came so readily to’ 
her gentle tongue in speech, and to put order among her 
bubbling thoughts. It was also difficult for me to read 
the few letters she wrote (usually about such cataclys- 
mic events as burglary on the Hill or a leak in the rear 
second story of the cottage, etc.) until I struck familiar 
ground at the conclusion—‘‘Hoping you are enjoyin’ 
the best of health and Master Philip, too, I am sure, 
obediently, Mary Gee.” But this time there were two 
full pages and the style was fluent, breathless. After 
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a second reading it penetrated to my understanding 
that it was all concerned with Trotsky; that there had 
been some dreadful encounter on the Hill, like a Wag- 
nerian conflict with a dragon, in which Trotsky had 
been very nearly done to death and would have suc- 
cumbed had it not been for the handsome leather collar 
I had sent him for Christmas, the thick ruff of hair 
about his throat, and—in modest parenthesis—Mrs. 
Gee’s timely intervention with a kettle of hot. water 
that “praise God I had ’andy on the stove.”’ The battle 
had taken place fortunately in the pasture near the 
rear door of the farmhouse, which enabled Trotsky’s 
guardian goddess to see and render aid. And this time, 
according to Mrs. Gee, Trotsky was not in any way 
to blame. He had been attacked by a strange dog, of 
mongrel bull strain and pgwerful build, that had 
strayed into the neighborhood and been housed by the 
worthless Louds, to the annoyance of the peaceable 
folk on the Hill. After the fight in which Trotsky 
nearly lost his life farmer Gee had warned the Loud 
man that he must either get rid of the mongrel or have 
him licensed—something quite beyond his means. . . . 

Mrs. Gee went into details of the fight. The assail- 
ant, ‘‘all of four times the size of Trots,” had finally 
got hold in the Scotty’s one unprotected spot, the loose 
flesh of the head behind the eyes, and was “swinging 
him around like a poker, and never a yelp from Trots— 
you know his way of taking a beatin’, sir—not a cry. 
No more when I dragged him out of that creature’s jaws 
so to speak and carried him into the kitchen—he was 
too weak, poor lamb, to stand up. Did he whimper? 
Not once, sir!” There followed a touching account of 
Trotsky’s desperate condition,—how he lay behind the 
kitchen stove for five days without once raising his 
head, weak from the loss of blood through a frightful 
rent that the mongrel’s teeth had made across his head. 
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“I sent for the doctor to sew up his head and I thought 
we had lost him for good, sir—but Trots ain’t so easy 
to kill. He’s sittin’ up on a chair watchin’ me in his 
knowin’ way as I write these words to you.” And I 
could see Trotsky’s brown eyes following every motion 
Mrs. Gee made, his long red tongue lolling from the 
side of his mouth like an Irishman’s pipe, a humorous 
twitch in his wrinkled muzzle of enjoyment at the 
tale. And no doubt in the intervals of composition 
there was an exchange of caresses between the two 
when Trotsky put his heavy paws in Mrs. Gee’s broad 
lap and reached his black face to hers for a kiss... . 

I thought vaguely for a few days of making the 
long journey to the snowy Hill to see Trotsky after 
his great fight and to ascertain if the mongrel had 
finally been disposed of. For as Mrs. Gee said,—‘So 
long as that beast is around the Hill it ain’t safe for 
Trots to show himself.” But other things intervened, 
as they will—perhaps I felt a little ashamed of my im- 
pulse to make a three hundred mile journey in mid- 
winter to visit a sick dog. Thus meanly do we rate 
our affections! Trotsky slipped from my mind. As 
Mrs. Gee was a poor correspondent, there was a long 
silence after her great effort about the fight. Lois, 
when she heard of the encounter on the Hill, looked 
complacently at her washed and curled darling who 
was reposing on a great gilt divan covered with a rare 
bit of tapestry—a museum piece—and said something 
about the dangers of “uncontrolled animals—you’ve al- 
ways let him run wild.” 

“You can’t keep a dog like Trotsky shut up all the 
time away from harm,” I protested. 

It was an old subject of dispute between us, going 
deeper than our respective methods of dealing with 
pets. 


“You must expect trouble then,” Lois affirmed. 
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“T suppose so—but I had rather have Trotsky dead 
than make him live the life Davy does!” 

“Davy seems to enjoy it, doesn’t he, precious one?” 
Lois retorted complacently, “and I certainly get much 
more out of him than you do out of your little bol- 
shevik.”’ 

That was Lois’s idea: like many a loving woman she 
could not imagine what might seem good to the be- 
loved object, always what seemed good to herself, what 
would give her satisfaction. It was the same way 
with friends and children: so far as she could compass 
it they were run into approved molds whether satis- 
factory to themselves or not. 

“Davy belongs to the protected classes,” I observed. 
. . . On the arrival of the teatray the little fellow had 
waked up and was now balancing himself unsteadily 
on his truncated tail, his front paws prettily drooped 
as he had been taught to hold them when he begged 
for food.- . 

“Don’t give him anything—he’s losing his figger 

Davy trembling with excitement reached too far for 
the morsel of muffin and toppled over. I had never 
seen a more pitiful case of senile concentration of ap- 
petite: Davy’s stomach had taken over all the natural 
aspirations of his being,—love and adventure. Like 
an old man greed absorbed all the nobler passions. 
. . . | gave him his desired morsel, and patiently he 
rebalanced himself on his hindquarters and hung out 
his paws. 

“Did you ever think, Lois,” I asked, “why old men 
are so hot about war?” 

Lois sniffed suspiciously and, evading my question, 
returned to the previous theme. 

“Of course Davy belongs to the protected classes, 
as you call them. I like the protected classes—I belong 
there myself!” 
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“That’s a fact,” I agreed emphatically. 

“And so do you, only you like to pretend you don’t— 
and your bolshevik pup!” 

“Perhaps I do belong there,” I admitted humbly. 
“But not Trotsky! He could never play safe. It isn’t 
in his nature.” 

“Then he must take the knocks when they come.” 

“They’ll come, all right!” I agreed. 

And with a last-crumb of cake on Davy’s small nose 
I went my way into that vulgar stirring world of the 
outside, close contact with which it was Lois’s one 
effort in life to escape. . . 

It was late March before Trotsky thrust himself 
again into my attention. On my return one afternoon 
to my apartment to dress for dinner the servant told 
me that a woman with a dog was waiting for me in 
the living room. It was a strange Mrs. Gee, all in ~ 
black, with loose black gloves and a black handbag, a 
new black hat with an enormous bunch of jet black 
grapes on it. Trotsky was lying at her feet, his muzzle 
between his paws, looking steadily at her, as if he | 
sensed a momentous change and was determined that 
this time he should not be taken unawares and tricked. 

. From the quaver in Mrs. Gee’s soft voice as soon 
as she spoke I realized that there was tragedy in the air. 

“ve brought Trotsky to you, sir,” she began. “We 
can’t keep ’im on the ‘ill no longer. Gee says it ain’t 
safe for ’im or for us.” 

“What’s he done this time?” I asked. 

“Tt weren’t his fault. I said so then and I say So 

now and I will say so always. He meant no ’arm. 
There ain’t one mite of ’ arm in his ’ole body. . 
But the ’ill is that mad at ’im it really ain’t safe for 
im there. Gee wanted"to express him—but I knew it 
would be hard enough for Trots without trustin’ ’im 
to strangers. So I just brought ’im with me,” 
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_ Bless her kind heart! Trotsky had found somebody 
worthy of his devotion, somebody who understood love 
in his ownterms. Trotsky had raised his head and was 
listening attentively, trying not to miss a word. 

“Yes, Trots, it’s bad enough that you and I must 
part—but I’m tryin’ to make it as easy for you as I 
can, Tl leave you ’ere with somebody who cares for 
you.” 

It took a long time and several cups of tea to get 
the whole story from Mrs. Gee. She was so afraid 
of misrepresenting Trotsky, of prejudicing me against 
the dog, that she performed any amount of circumlocu- 
tion before arriving at the facts. Briefly Trotsky had 
bit one of the children on the Hill, and as bad luck 
would have it, one of that fellow Loud’s red-headed 
brood. The Louds were delighted at the excuse, and 
the man had sworn he would “get” Trotsky the first 
time he saw him. After his bloody fight with the 
mongrel bull Trotsky had been kept in doors many 
weeks from weakness, and because Mrs. Gee was fear- 
ful lest his enemy might yet be lurking in the neighbor- 
hood. This unaccustomed confinement had made him 
irritable. One afternoon while he was playing with 
Nell and the Loud child in the big shed beyond the 
kitchen, Mrs. Gee heard screams and the Loud child 
came running to her, shrieking,—“He’s bit me—Trots 
has bit me!”’ holding out her arm from which the sleeve 
had been torn. “Trots ’adn’t barely scratched the flesh 
with ’is sharp teeth, just a drop or two of blood, that 
was all. But to ’ear those Louds take on when they 
knew it you’d think Trots was some mad dog.” 

“All the same he shouldn’t have done it. He never 
touched a child before. I can’t understand it.” 

“It was like this, sir. Nellie told me they got to 
scuffling—and Milly Loud struck Nellie with a broom 
handle—you know how children will fight each other— 
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and she’s a mean little thing, that Milly Loud—and 
when Trots seen that, he jumped for her and grabbed 
her arm. I know as well as I know I’m ’ere he ’ad 
no thought of ’urting the child—e’d stood a lot of bad 
treatment from her and her brother. But ’e wouldn’t 
’ave anybody touch either me or Nellie—just wouldn't 
stand it. When my sister was visitin’ me we used to 
make a game of it to make Trots jump when she 
touched me or Nell. ’E just couldn’t seem to under- 
stand it was play!” 

Mrs. Gee sighed heavily. 

“Gee says that’s all well enough for us who know 
Trots, but you can’t make it seem natural to others. 
The Loud man was over the same night and wanted 
Gee to shoot Trots then and there; and when Gee re- 
fused, saying he wasn’t the dog’s owner and Trots 
was a valuable dog, Loud declared he’d shoot Trots 
himself if ’e found ’im outside. So the next mornin’, 
after thinking it all over, I put on my things and took 
"im away with me before folks were up on the ’ill. 
And ’ere we are, sir, Trots and me.” 

I patted Trotsky thoughtfully. He never looked at 
me, his eyes fixed on Mrs. Gee, understanding that 
his fate was being sorted. And already he scented 
danger, the only danger that meant anything to him,— 
the loss of his beloved. : 

“He knows all you say,’ Mrs. Gee remarked softly. 
“He wouldn’t let me get a foot out of his sight all 
the way ’ere! He knows—and he doesn’t know why. 
That’s the ’ard part of it, sir.” 

She raised her clear gray eyes to me. 

“Yes, that’s so, Mrs. Gee! .. . But do any of us 
know why things happen as they do?” 

“Maybe not, sir, but we can make up reasons to 
satisfy our ’earts—and that makes it easier for us 
than it is for Trots!” 
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(Jt was odd how much closer an understanding on 
these matters I had with the unlettered Mrs. Gee than 
with the elegant Lois! But I had long known that 
the lore of the heart is special, mystic, and its experts 
are of no one social class. ) 

Mrs. Gee, her sad errand done, was for going away 
at once, but I persuaded her, now that she was for the 
first and probably the last time of her life in the great 
city, to stay a few days and see the sights with Trotsky. 
So I conducted them to the Park, the Aquarium, the 
Zoologica! Gardens (where Trotsky was obviously ex- 
cited by the variety of his own kind to be found in the 
world). . . . It was decided that Mrs. Gee should go 
by herself to the train so that Trotsky might not be 
left alone at the apartment. She gave me some last 
instructions on the kinds of food he especially liked, 
about a certain medicine he needed when he had eaten 
recklessly, and then I left them for a few moments 
to make their farewell. 

When it was all over, when Mrs. Gee had slipped 
out of the door, Trotsky lay down on the threshold 
over which her feet had just passed, and looked over 
his shoulder at me, saying quite plainly—‘I know 
what you have done, but this time you will not succeed. 
Ill find her, somehow!” 

He lay there all that night. I found him there the 
next morning, waiting for some one to go in or out so 
that he might make his escape from the apartment 
and begin his search for the lost one. I led him into 
the breakfast room and the servant set a succulent 
meal before him, which he would not look at. After 
breakfast I talked to him, sympathetically. 

“And now, Trotsky,” I concluded, “you must just 
buck up. You are a grown dog, and must take what 
comes to you like the rest of us queer animals... . 
No use to claw things to pieces because you can’t have 
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what you want. There’s lots left in life for a hand- te 


some young brute like you. First of all we must find 
you a mate of your own kind so that you can have 
young to leave behind you, and there are whole acres 
of woodchucks snoozing away the winter months for 
you to chase and kill next summer. . . . Maybe I'll 
take you up into the deep snows of the mountains 
some day where you will find enough to keep you 
from thinking too much about what’s past and gone.” 

Trotsky listened gravely to my consolations, his black 
nose between his huge forepaws, but he did not wag 
his tail. Something in his steady eyes told me that I 
was talking nonsense, that he would never forget nor 
give over the fight to reach his idol. Henceforth there 
would be war between him and me, and I had better 
look out, for at the first opportunity he would slip 
out of-my hands. And he knew how to make oppor- 
tunities.<) 5... 

So as precaution Trotsky was fitted out with one 
of those detestable harnesses and dragged by a stout 
leash along the pavements ignominiously. Davy wore 
such a harness gracefully, trotting self-consciously be- 
side Lois up and down the Avenue to the Park each 
pleasant day, flattered by the attention he drew from 
passersby, who would sometimes stop his fair mistress 
and express admiration for her pet. But Trotsky dug 
in with all strong four feet, wrinkled up his pugnacious 
muzzle, and made each step an undignified tug of war 
between us. Once home he deliberately undertook to 
chew that part of his harness which he could reach 
with his teeth, so that the next time he was taken for 
the daily promenade he burst the weakened straps and 
made off. Bewildered by the dense traffic on the Ave- 
nue he was quickly captured by the crossing policeman 
and returned to me. He exhibited no emotion what- 
ever on being captured: he was drawing inferences 
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from this first unsuccessful attempt, learning what to 
do the next time. 

His opportunity came at Lois’s. She lived in an 
old brick house on an old square with a deep backyard, 
containing a lone, melancholy tree, in which Davy oc- 
casionally played at being lost in Africa. It was ami- 
cably arranged between Lois and me that now Trotsky 
was to be socialized he might consort with Davy. So 
he was taken to the brick house to call one afternoon 
and the two dogs having met without hostilities,—a 
nervous enthusiasm on Davy’s part, utter indifference 
on Trotsky’s,—they were presently put out into the 
cavernous backyard to play and were forgotten mo- 
mentarily while Lois and I discussed our usual topic, 
the bringing up of the young. 

“You'll see how much happier Trotsky will be after 
he’s used to restraint. He’ll be some comfort to you, 
now.” 

“Perhaps,” I mused, recalling Trotsky’s perform- 
ance on the way hither, and that concentrated look in 
his eyes as he lay before the front door of the apart- 
ment. ... “By the way, how is Harry? I haven't 
seen him about for some time.” 

‘“He’s gone to Nassau for the winter, I believe,” Lois 
replied in that negative tone she uses for the has-beens. 
“He got rather tiresome last summer—was always ob- 
jecting to my seeing people and doing things . . . un- 
til I had to let him know there are other men in the 
world.” 

“Not always the same ones, though,” I commented. 
“I thought Harry was rather nice, and he seemed 
wholly fond of you, my dear.” 

Lois shrugged her pretty shoulders as if to intimate 
that was not unusual. At last our thoughts turned to 
the two dogs; I had an uncomfortable moment when I 
considered what Trotsky might have done to Davy in 
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that quarter of an hour. But Davy was all right. 
Obediently when the door was opened and Lois gave 
that peculiar imitation of a woman who would like to 
whistle, which used to amuse Philip and me all sum- 
mer, Davy trotted into the room on his four aristo- 
cratic legs, wagging his little white stump and hopping 
up and down like a Noah’s Ark animal. 


“But where’s Trotsky?” Lois exclaimed. We hur-— 


ried down the steps into the cavern now growing dark 
in the city twilight. “He couldn’t possibly get over 
that fence,” Lois observed. ‘Davy has been perfectly 
safe here all these years.” 


No, Trotsky could not surmount that six foot board 


fence with its double frill of barbed wire on top. He 
knew that as well as we did. But he had had the enter- 
prise to do what Davy had never thought or cared to 
do, and that was to examine the palings of the fence 
to see if all were intact. Finding a rotten board in one 
corner he had scratched and pushed his way through 
into the next yard,—no doubt while Davy watched him 
idiotically as the good boy watches the bad one,—and 
from the next backyard Trotsky had found it possible 
to climb onto an outbuilding and descend into a third 
inclosure. Thus, until he came to the back door of the 
old brick church on the corner. Thence, as the ancient 
sexton informed us when we had reached that point of 
the trail, Trotsky had boldly entered the Sacristy, just 
as the officiating clergyman was robing himself for the 
celebration of Evensong, walked through the room, 
without paying any attention to the priest or the sexton, 
out into the church beyond and down the main aisle 
as if he had frequented churches all his life. The last 
reported of him, he had hesitated on the curb of the 
broad thoroughfare i in front of the church, then settled 
on his course and headed straight north. 
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“Back to the Hill!” I exclaimed. “Will he ever get 
there?” 

While I meditated his chances of escaping the traffic 
and the evil-disposed in the great city, Lois was ob- 
serving,— 

“There you see the result of his bringing up: Davy 
didn’t even try to follow him out of the yard!” 

“There’s nothing in Davy’s entire world worth mak- 
ing such an effort for, nothing—even you—that he 
cares enough about to make a break for like that into 
the unknown, with a slim hope of achieving.” 

I turned from Lois abruptly at her door. Occa- 
sionally her complacency stirs something savage in me 
that impels me to say violent things for which I have to 
repent later. Also I was anxious to learn if by any 
faint chance Trotsky had decided to terminate this get- 
away at my apartment. No, of course not. Nothing 
whatever was heard of the wanderer for over a week. I 
had telegraphed the Gees to be on the lookout for him, 
and not having any reply knew that he had not 
reached his destination. I had begun to fear that 
Trotsky had met his death somewhere en route from 
the fatal motor car, which he disdained too much. But 
on Saturday a soldier rang my bell, and he had at the 
end of a rope Trotsky, a sullen and fagged Trotsky. 
Some one in the squad had picked the dog up one 
morning beyond Yonkers. The dog seemed very thirsty 
and hungry. The squad had made friends with him 
by feeding him and had kept him with them a couple 
of days “‘so’s he might rest up, you know.” 

Evidently the soldier liked Trotsky and was loath to 
part with him. He and his pals had made up a purse, 
and this fellow had been delegated to see if I would take 
twenty dollars for the dog, all that they could scrape 
together in the squad. He was an attractive boy and 
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patently honest. I explained to him that it was not a 
question of money with Trotsky, that although the dog 
was worth more than five times the amount he had to 
offer, he might take him if I felt sure Trotsky could 
be given the right kind of life. “But you fellows move 
about all the time, don’t you?” The youth admitted 
that in another month the squad would be moved 
South, 

“But that'll be good for him—he’ll see a bit of life,” 
he said, mimicking the recruiting stuff. 

“Trotsky’s seen considerable life already from a Hill 
in Maine. What he needs now is tranquillity, a settled 
home—and undisturbed affections.” 

The soldier lad urged,— 

_“He’d get plenty of attention at the post, sir. All 
the boys are crazy about him.” 

“T know—but Trotsky doesn’t care about that... . 
Come! You can have him if he will follow you. Try 
tase 

I turned to my desk and pretended to be writing, 
while the lad whistled and coaxed. Trotsky turned an 
indifferent back on the stranger and sat down sadly 
before the fire. He had learned that the way back to 
the Hill and Mrs. Gee did not lie through this youth, 
and all other changes were indifferent to him. At last 
the boy closed the front door, and we could hear his 
cheerful whistle in the hall below. 

“He’s forgotten you already, Trotsky,” I said. “You 
were wise not to go with him.” 

Trotsky dragged himself wearily over to my chair, 
laid his muzzle on my arm, and faintly licked my hand, 
wanting me to realize that there was no personal 
animus in his efforts tosxescape from me. Our stead- 
fast friendship remained as always. I patted him and 
waited for his next manifestation. 
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VIII 


‘ETAT escapade with the soldiers marked the be- 
ginning of Trotsky’s downfall. Until then he 

had held himself gallantly, if sometimes truculently, in 
his little world, doing whatever seemed to him good 
and right, obeying his own deep instincts without much 
guile. He haa his own self-respect, which was re- 
flected in his dignified bearing. But with his inex- 
plicable banishment from the Hill and separation from 
Mrs. Gee he gradually lost this inner conviction of being 
right with the world and became sly, deceitful, reck- 
less, then abandoned. He made up to Irish Maria and 
Madeline in the kitchen both to fill his belly with the 
sort of food he liked best and to fulfil his fixed purpose 
of escape. As he probably calculated he would in time 
be handed over to Madeline for his daily exercise, and 
it would-be easy to give this simple girl the slip in the 
streets. The second time he was returned after adver- 
tising and the payment of a large bribe to a profes- 
sional dog-thief. Other ill-advised attempts at flight 
resulted in similar defeats, and he came back smelling 
vilely, his coat matted in filth from the low holes where 
he was hidden, and wretchedly ill with indigestion. 
Trotsky was fast losing caste, and even his walk 
showed it. . . . I remembered sadly how he had looked 
the last time I went to the farmhouse before leaving 
the Hill. A fairly heavy fall of snow covered the gray 
fields. Trotsky, who delighted in snow, was lying full 
length in a drift at the rear of the farmhouse, his 
favorite post where he could observe all that was mov- 
ing on the Hill up the winding road from the bridge, 
in the lane beside the barn, and over the fields. Here 
he would sit by the hour conning the landscape and 
meditating plans of lordship over his domain. And a 
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handsome, lordly beast he was that crisp November 
morning, his thick coat fairly glinting in the sun with 
brown and black points, his great ruff standing out 
around his neck like a fur mantle. He rose at my — 
approach, not in one swift bound as at the approach 
of his beloved, but with a slow dignity, stretching him- 
self to show off, swaggering his full doghood before 
me who had known him from his puppy days. Then 
he trotted before me waving his tail, his big paws mak- 
ing bear tracks in the snow and led me to Mrs. Gee. 
He barked softly to her, and when I went he hardly 
noticed my departure, following her into the house, as 
if to intimate to me that his dog world began and ended 
just there at the side of this plump little woman. I 
left the Hill with that happy picture of him in pride 
and joy. 

And now! . . . Human souls when they “let them- 
selves go,” as the saying is, have different modes of 
expression, Some just slump into slipshod, mean ways, 
sneaking to the devil as it were, without sufficient sense 
to hide it. Others try to keep a fence between them- 
selves and their weakness, pretending long after there 
is any use, pretending to themselves and to the world, 
that this is the last graceless act, the last noisome by- 
way into which they will wander. After this, all will be 
resurgam! Trotsky was of neither of these classes. 
His was a wilful, savage descent, an angry defiance of 
the powers that had caught him and were breaking 
him,—the will, now that his one great faith had been 
lost, to test out this odd world of accident, shake it 
savagely and make it yield him whatever it might hold 
of compensation. If he had been a man Trotsky would 
have been a hard drinker, drinking determinedly to 
see where drink would take him; he would have robbed 
and killed for the cold delight of defying the laws set 
against him. ... In his dog fashion he exhibited a 
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devilish ingenuity in degradation. At first when he 
made that daring escape from Lois’s backyard he un- 
doubtedly had in mind to reach the Hill. But after 
several defeats he found that impossible, and while 
not abandoning altogether his purpose—as will be seen 
in the end—he subordinated it to his delight in pure 
mischief. Twice he was domesticated in families, in 
spite of his owrer’s name-plate and the license>tag, 
where he could have remained petted and indulged, but 
he behaved so maliciously, so ruinously to the furniture 
of his new friends that they were forced to rid them- 
selves of him and turned him back to me, at a price. 
Once he was rescued from a dump-scow out at sea, an- 
other time the proprietor of an “exclusive” millinery 
shop invited me by telephone to call for my dog and 
pay for the destruction he had accomplished in her 
shop. 

The situation was impossible. In despair I sent for 
Philip, who after listening to the full story of Trot- 
sky’s follies delivered judgment, the neat and severe 
judgment of youth. Trotsky should be given one more 
chance, living with him in his fraternity house. If he 
behaved himself properly there, all would be forgotten, 
but at the first outbreak the dog would be shipped off 
to a big cattle ranch in Wyoming, whose owner we both 
knew, where Philip had spent some happy vacations. 
So I saw the two off on the train, feeling pretty sure 
that the fraternity house was only a way station to 
Wyoming. 

Trotsky had long given over showing any concern 
for the rapid mutations in his fate. Philip handed him 
up to the baggage-man with the dollar which I con- 
tributed. In recognition of this generous fee the bag- 
gage buster leaned over to pat “Doggie, doggie,” and 
was greeted with an ugly growl and a snarling display 
of Trotsky’s long teeth, Trotsky had learned from 
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the streets how to protect himself from offensive famil- 
iarities as well as from blows. “Say, what the hell is 
the matter with the beast!” the baggage man swore, 
lifting Trotsky by his leash and swinging him clear 
over his head into the farthest corner of the long car. 
“Sit there until you feel like smiling.” 

Trotsky was silent: that was the baggage man’s 
privilege and power, if he chose to exercise it, but let 
him beware of coming inadvertently within Trotsky’s 
reach in that corner! Trotsky’s paw and Trotsky’s 
teeth were against all, now. . . . I watched the train 
pull out with a sad heart. I had failed: we all had 
failed. Trotsky was plain ruffian bound to no good 
end, and I could not escape the conviction that we had 
all been guilty, beginning with Philip, of his evil fate. 
I felt—nothing could make me believe other—that 
there had been in him, perhaps still was latent in his 
chaotic nature—an immense capacity for good living, 
and a depth of love, a devotion that few, so very few 
beings, human or animal, are endowed with. But the 
wine of his heart had turned to vinegar, and I awaited 
his fate hopeless. 

For a brief time only amusing reports came fra 
. Philip about Trotsky. He was the hero of the fra- 

ternity house because he had fought to a finish, the 
day of his arrival, the rival bully of the next fraternity, 
an overbearing Airedale, and thereby established his 
supremacy on fraternity row. A bad beginning, I 
thought! Then the boys taught him to drink the rot- 
ten domestic brew they consumed and Trotsky was 
reported to be highly amusing in his cups, also vi- 
cious. On one occasion he upset a classroom of two 
hundred students into which he had been smuggled by 
yawning audibly in the professor’s face, then jumping 
down from the desk into the aisle and marching dis- 
gustedly out of the hall. This could not last long, I 
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thought. It didn’t. One day Trotsky was seen on the 
long bridge, nose down, picking Philip’s tracks out 
from the stream of passers-by, on his way perhaps to 
the laboratory where Philip worked—but he never ar- 
rived. 

After four days word came from the Gees,—‘‘Trot- 
sky here—what shall we do with him?” How had he 
found the way et last? Only once in his life had he 
been over the road, that time in his early puppyhood 
when he had made his first journey into the world be- 
tween me and Philip in the roadster, and part of the 
way had been in the dark! It remains an unsolved 
mystery. Somewhere in his dog brain the memory of 
that route had lain dormant all these years, to be awak- 
ened by some recognized object and followed in blind 
instinct. The journey had taken him four days, as- 
suming that he had started at once, but he got there— 
late in the night. Mrs. Gee, kind heart, often related to 
me the circumstances of his arrival at her back door. 

“T’d been thinkin’ about Trots all that afternoon, 
wonderin’ where ’e was and how ’e was gettin’ on. I 
often thought about Trots ’specially at night time when 
I used to call ’im in and ’e’d come with that light in his 


-. eyes—you know ’ow hit is, sir! Well, p’r’aps that eve- 


nin’ I was thinkin’ of ’im more’n usual—Trots was the 
kind you thought of just like a ’uman bein’—and I 
thought to-morrer bein’ Sunday I’d write you a letter 
and ask news of ’im. . . . We go to bed early in the 
country, you know, sir, but I couldn’t sleep, not for 
hours, and towards mornin’ I was sure I ’eard Trots 
whimperin’ at the door, a sort of impatient little cry he 
gave when we didn’t open quick enough for ‘im. Gee 
said it was all imagination and to go to sleep. But I 
got out of bed and went to the back door, and there 
sat Trots waitin’ for me to open as natural as life hit- 
self. He gave one jump and near eat me up with his 
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kisses, whimperin’ and cryin’ for joy all the time. ae 
He seemed starved—Master Philip couldn’t ’ave looked 
after him right. There were sores on his paws and his 
coat which was always so beautiful, as you know, kind 
of mothy and mangy. Oh, a sight!” Se 

After. the ecstasy of reunion came the inevitable 
tragedy of the final parting. Mrs. Gee—mild, placid, 
equable Mrs. Gee—fought with inexorable fate to keep 
Trotsky near her, in the snug home of the old farm- 
house he so much loved. It could not be. Farmer Gee 
insisted it would not be safe for them or for Trotsky. 
It would be impossible to keep the dog hidden in the 
house and barn, as Mrs. Gee wanted to try, for on the 
Hill everything is soon known, and alas! Trotsky had 
few friends on the Hill. The red-headed Loud child 
had not died of rabies; nevertheless her assailant 
was known as that “mad beast at the Gees,” and to put 
a bullet into him would have seemed to the Hill an act 
of righteous retribution. Moreover the mongrel bull 
had recently reappeared in the neighborhood. . . . No, 
the Hill was no haven for Trotsky, after all his des- 
perate efforts to get back there. He must go and this 
time for good. 
_ After consultation, telegraphing to and fro, it was 

decided that Trotsky should be shipped by express di- 
rect from the Hill to the ranch in Wyoming. Mrs. Gee 
described to me in minute detail Trotsky’s last hours 
on the Hill. After consulting with the express agent 
Gee constructed an appropriate cage, half filled it with 
straw, and brought it into the kitchen. Trotsky could 
not be induced to ate it. He had grown wary of 
men’s tricks, even of trusted beings like his old friend 
Gee. Mrs. Gee was the only human being he fully 
trusted, and she said with a bitter note in her gentle 
voice it had to be her hand that betrayed him, coaxed 
him into his pen as if it were a new kind of bed, and 
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held him there quiet while her husband nailed down 
the top. 

“Tl never forget as long as I live,’”’ she said, with 
a bitter break in her voice, “the look that come into 
Trots’ eyes when ’e knew ’e was caught and knew it 
was I that ’ad done it to him. . . . He’d been licking 
my hand through the bars, I was pettin’ him to keep ’im 
quiet and suddeniike he drew back and looked at me out 
of those brown eyes... I’d like to forgit it... . 
‘Then ’e made a leap for the bar Gee was nailin’ down 
and snapped and growled somethin’ terrible. . . . Then 
_ of a sudden he lay down in the straw and shut his eyes, 
_ and never moved while they took ’im out in that big box 
like a coffin and put ’im into the wagon. Never a bark. 
Nellie ran out with a fresh bone I’d got for ’im, but 
he didn’t stir. . . . No, sir, I didn’t go to the station— 
I was that undone with it all. Gee said he lay like he 
was dead and took no notice of ’im. It was as if he 
knew he was being sent to his death by his friends and 
made up his mind not to speak again.” 

It was, in fact, to his death that Trotsky went, as we 
knew when we talked of him that fine summer day. 
For word had just come to me from the Wyoming 
_- ranch that Trotsky had been killed. 


Ix 


HE death of a small dog is not of much concern, 
except to those who love the creature, anywhere, 

and least of all on the wild range of a Wyoming cow 
ranch. So the facts about Trotsky’s end did not come 
to me until a couple of years later when, happening to 
be near the Big Horn range, I rode over to the ranch 
to inquire of its proprietor what he knew of Trotsky. 
I found that the ranchman Philip and I knew had 
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sold out, and the present owner had converted the 
place into a dude ranch, one of those boarding houses 
of the plains where sallow citizens from the East ride 
tame old trail horses and think they are roughing it in 
the wilds. Nobody seemed to remember my Trotsky, 
but the owner suggested that a herder, “old Shorty,” 
one of the hands he had kept on out of charity be- 
cause the old man was homeless, might be able to tell 
me something. Shorty came back to the home ranch 
periodically for his supplies and was expected the next 
day. SoIwaited.... 

Shorty was a little squat specimen, with a bushy 
grizzled beard stained by tobacco juice, incredibly 
dirty. Under his shaggy eyebrows two watery blue 
eyes looked squintingly at one, for he was almost blind. 
His hairy face gave him a slight resemblance to what 
Lois was so fond of calling my “bolshevik.” At first 
Shorty was offish, as these plainsmen are likely to be 
with citified strangers, but when he learned that I had 
ridden eighty miles on the chance of hearing something 
about a dead dog he took me to his wretched little bunk 
house and showed me Trotsky’s collar—the handsome 
one studded with brass nails that I had given him for 
Christmas that last year of his life. It still carried the 
brass name plate with Philip’s name on it and the ad- 
dress of the house on the Hill in Maine, also a few 
long black hairs caught from Trotsky’s ruff. 

“That’s all that’s left of him,’ Shorty remarked, 
fingering the collar. “I cut it off his neck when I 
found him ’way up in the hills, dead, torn to pieces by 
a mountain lion. He waren’t afraid of nothin’, that 
little dog. Some dog, I say! . ...The boss had let 
me take him because I was the only one in the outfit 
that the dog wouldn’t fight with. When he come here 
he was snarlin’ and bitin’ like a mad one, and the boss 
was afraid of havin’ him about the ranch house. I 
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was livin’ up apiece in the Big Horns herding cattle 
and took him to my camp. . . . Trotsky—queer name 
—I made it out from the collar . . . was no good with 
cattle, too restless and small, couldn’t teach him to herd. 
But he was the knowingest critter I ever seed in all my 
life. He could tell me things in his way about the 
stock, where they was, and he was great company, first 
class, too, guardin’ camp. Nobody’d think of touching 
a thing when he was around. . . . Yes, we got to be 
good friends, and I thought he’d stay with me for 
what’s left of life. . . . He was a great roamer and a 
fighter, *fraid of nothing. I saved his hide more’n 
once when he tackled somethin’ too big for him. But 
he never learned to be careful. One night he smelt that 
lion prowling around the camp and went lookin’ for 
him, I reckon. And I bet when he found him Trotsky 
didn’t wait for the critter to begin the fight. He’d 
jump first!,. . . When he didn’t come into camp the 
next day I looked for him and found him all torn to 
_ bits lying under a sage bush. That was the end to 
Trotsky.” 

I could see the picture outlined by the old herder’s 
words,—the early morning, cold and clear, the stark 
|» masses of mountains in the distance coming out of the 
night gray and purple-tipped, the great level gray plain 
of this country, miles and miles of it in unbroken sweep, 
and Trotsky advancing through the clumps of sage- 
brush, ears and head and ruff erect, looking for the 
enemy with a lust to slay! And I could see, as old 
Shorty could not, deep into Trotsky’s soul and realize 
what had urged him on complexly to his fate,—that 
| desire to overtake the mysterious something that had 
| thwarted him and beaten him in life, the thing he could 
| not understand. In that final leap upon the wild ani- 

mal, which had turned to meet him, I felt the savage 
| joy in Trotsky’s heart that here at last perhaps he had 
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the enemy of his life by the throat. Nor had he 
once cried out or whimpered when he realized that the 
enemy was stronger than he and would tear him to 
pieces and leave his bones on the lonely plain. That 
was life! At last he had found its secret, and might 
bury his teeth deep in its warm, deceitful flesh. Here 
was the sum and substance of all his pain, all the blind 
hurt that had been done him from the beginning 
through the succession of betrayals, until that last one 
when the idolized hand had beguiled him into the cage 
and stroked his head while the door of his prison was 
being nailed to. After that betrayal there was nothing 
left in Trotsky’s soul but to kill and be killed. He 
could not love again. . 

I gave old Shorty five dollars for the collar, and also 
a good pipe. Together we rode to the scene of the last 
_ fight, “up back apiece in the hills.” A magnificent end- 
ing place, on the lid of the world. . . . Shorty and I 
heaped up a little mound over Trotsky’s bones, which 
lay white on the alkali plain beside a sagebrush,—a bit- 
ter soil for a bitter soul. 

“Some eee all right,” was Shorty’s brief epi- 
taph. . 

Then we re parted. 

As I write these words I can hear from up the Hill 
the sharp yap of the immaculate Davy and his mis- 
tress’s pseudo-whistle summoning him from the lawn 
to the veranda, his farthest reach of liberty. For 
Davy still flourishes, somewhat peevish and unreliable 
in his spoiled old age, still the fleecy, petted darling of 
the ladies, mincing into the drawing-room at teatime 
on his four little pointed feet, still troubled by ingrow- 
ing toenails. But as Lois pointed out to me when we 
spoke of Trotsky’s end,—“Davy is still living. That is 
an advantage of belonging to the protected classes and 
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previne like other people—what you call conform- 
ing |” 

“Yes,” I said, “Davy still lives.” 

Lois did not get the involuntary irony of my re- 
mark. She had buried her face in the Seelingham’s 
spotless coat, murmuring in that affected baby-talk 
which would have made Trotsky sick,—‘‘He’s his muz- 
zer’s precious, her darling, comfort,” etc., etc. 

Yes, Davy still. lives, if such an existence can be 
called life-—safe, prudently ordered, tepid. None of 
the great risks for Davy, none of the great passions! 
And I thought of my Trotsky, the sturdy little brute, 
handsome, truculent, reckless, always quick to leap or 
growl, with long white wolfish teeth, and muzzle wrin- 
kled for the Enemy. And of Trotsky the lover, with 
his two great passions, for Philip in his youth with 
all youth’s impatience and greenness; for Mrs. Gee the 
deep, mature, idolatrous love of his whole being. De- 
feated in both and cruelly pained, it would have been 
better for him, no doubt, as Lois thought, if he had 
taken life “more lightly,” if like others he had filled a 
facile heart with substitutes. But Trotsky couldn't. 
That’s why I am writing this, because he couldn't. 


THE END 


Ani 


